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F Caruso sang every night, he would soon ruin his voice. 

He cannot perform too frequently—the strain would warp his 
execution. 

Every great artist must restrict his appearances. 

Each expression of genius temporarily exhausts the creative faculty. 

Fancy, grown weary, turns dull. 

Cosmopolitan makes exclusive contracts with its contributors. 

These contracts—involving the largest remunerations as yet paid 
in the history of publications—specify an extremely limited amount of 
work and enable writer and illustrator to restrict their output. 

A Cosmopolitan story is always a big story, because it can be 
achieved under conditions that warrant and urge the ripest product. 

Cosmopolitan novelists are great novelists who pour their own blood 
into the ink-well. Cosmopolitan illustrators are true artists—sympa- 
thetic collaborators who add reality to fiction. 

Brushes and pens alike have brains and souls. 

The rarest ability in art is that strange genius which can take the 
message of another man’s imagination. 

You look first at the pictures, and begin to read with your impres- 
sions of the characters already formed by the genius of the illustrator. 
You behold men and women true to the author's conception. Their 
surroundings are accurate—landscapes and interiors are typical of 
time, place, and station. 

Such work as this cannot be slap-banged. It demands knowledge, 
research, intelligence, familiarity with all human impulses. 

The first consideration in the selection of a contributor for Cosmo- 
politan is that he shall be foremost in his particular field. 

Once accepted, he has, by virtue of his exclusive arrangement, the 
opportunity to concentrate all his splendid powers—to plan and exe- 
cute at abundant leisure. with the inspiration of an assured audience 
of millions. 

That is why great names become greater through Cosmopolitan. 

That is why every number is better. 

There is no magazine like Cosmopolitan—none so superbly presented. 

There is no policy similar to Cosmopolitan’s, and no other set of 
authors and illustrators of comparable eminence. 


Both rank first; that’s why Cosmopolitan's million grows. 
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HA bachelor to a [Marricd 


LL that a man can say of woman's charms, 
Mine eyes have spoken and my lips have told 
To youa thousand times. Your perfect arms, 
(A replica from that lost Melos mold), 
The fair, firm crescents of your bosom (shown 
With full intent to make their splendors known), 


Your eyes (that mask with innocence their smile), 
The (artful) artlessness of all your ways, 
Your kiss-provoking mouth, its lure, its guile— 
All these have had my fond and frequent praise. 
And something more than praise to you I gave— 
Something which made you know me as your slave. 


Yet slaves, at times, grow mutinous and rebel. 

Here, in this morning hour, from you apart. 
The mood is on me to be frank and tell 

The thoughts long hidden deep down in my heart. | 
These thoughts are bitter. thorny plants that grew 
Below the flowers of praise I plucked for you. 


Those flowery praises led you to suppose 
You were my benefactor. Well, in truth, 
When lovely Woman on dull Man bestows 
Sweet favors of her beauty and her youth, 
He is her debtor. I am yours; and yet 
You robbed me while you placed me thus in debt. 


I owe you for keen moments when you stirred 
My senses with your beauty, when your eyes 
(Your wanton eyes) belied the prudent word 
Your curled lips uttered. You are worldly wise, 
And while you like to set men's hearts on flame. 
You take no risks in that old passion-game. 


The carnal, common self of dual me 

Found pleasure in this danger play of yours. 
(An egotist, man always thinks to be 

The victor, if his patience but endures. 


And holds in leash the hounds of fierce desire. 


Until the silly woman's heart takes fire.) 


But now it is the Higher Self who speaks— 
The Me of me—the inner man—the real— 

Who ever dreams his dream and ever seeks 
To bring to earth his beautiful ideal. 

That lifelong dream, with all its promised joy, 

Your soft bedevilments have helped destroy. 


Woman, how can I hope for happy life 
In days to come at my own nuptial hearth. 
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When you who bear the honored name of wife 
So lightly hold the dearest gifts of earth? 

Descending from your pedestal, alas! 

You shake the pedestals of all your class. 


A vain, flirtatious wife is like a thief 

Who breaks into the temple of men's souls, 
And steals the golden vessels of belief, 

The swinging censors, and the incense bowls. 
All women seem less loyal and less true, 
Less worthy of men’s faith since I met you. 
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~ Algy.” she said, “it is good to hear that, and you know that I love you, too. 
And, now, good-by, my dear—I can't bear any more!” 


(The Career of Katherine Bush) 
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Mlustrated by André @astaigne 


ATHERINE BUSH'S parents are dead, and she lives with her three sisters and two brothers at 
Laburnum Villa, in the London suburb of Bindon’s Green. She is twenty-two, and by diligent self- 
culture has raised herself considerably above the plane of her family. She has acquired a fondness for good 
literature, has learned to play the piano, and has taught herself French. To her, the members of the fam- 
ily are hopelessly vulgar, and their ideals sham and low. With the exception of her eldest sister, Matilda, 
who holds one small corner of her heart, she loathes them. She began to earn her living by keeping ac- 
counts at a pork-butcher’s, but soon got a position as stenographer with Livingstone & Devereux (familiarly 
known as “Liv & Dev”), Jew money-lenders in London. Here she remains for three years. The firm’s 
clients are chiefly of the upper class, and, by observing their manners, Katherine realizes the gulf that sepa- 
rates them from her own family and its circle of friends, and she determines to bridge it and land herself, 
through her own intelligence, in a congenial environment. 

At the office she has made the acquaintance of Lord Algernon (‘‘Algy”’) Fitz-Rufus, younger son of a 
stingy Welsh marquis, and has fallen in love with him. He becomes very devoted, but she knows that 
his family would never forgive him if he married her, and that both their lives would be ruined. Never- 
theless, so anxous is she to learn more about Lord Algy’s world and the ways of a gentleman that she 
accompanies him on a three-day trip to Paris. This brief experience with good hotels and refined ways of 
living increases her ambition to alter her scheme of life and mingle with the socially elect in the hope of 
some day being really admitted to it. Lord Algy is now in love with her, but she is astute enough to see 
that any continuance of their relations would, in the end, be detrimental to her, so she resolves, quite 
cold-bloodedly, to have nothing more to do with him and writes him to forget about her. 

Katherine’s next move is to give up her position with “Liv & Dev” and seek one more intimately 
connected with the world in which she plans to work out her career. In this she has luck. Within a few 
days she confides to Matilda that she hopes to be secretary to the dowager Sarah Lady Garribardine, one 
of the great ladies of London society. She has answered an advertisement and has been asked to call. 
Matilda is astonished, but disapproves. She has expected that Katherine would marry an attentive 
young man in their own social set. Katherine consults her sister Gladys, who is employed at a fashionable 
dressmaker’s, about clothes, and a gown similar to one recently made for Lady Beatrice Strobridge, the wife 
of a nephew of Lady Garribardine, is decided upon. 

__ Katherine obtains the coveted post. She is perfectly frank about her antecedents and limitations 
with Lady Garribardine, and the latter is amused and interested in the girl, who shows keen intelligence 
and a passionate desire to learn. Arrangements made, Katherine leaves her new employer’s house, greatly 
elated. She crosses a part of Hyde Park, and just as she is turning out of Albert Gate, she almost walks 
into the arms of Lord Algy. ‘ 


to-day, and they 


= ARLING pet! What a delight- been to ‘Liv & Dev’s’ 
Why 


ful surprise!” refused to give me your address. 
“Algy! Where did you’ were you such a little cat, darling?” 
“T was not a cat, Algy.”” They had 


spring from?” 
Then they both drew quick _ turned and were walking toward the Row. 


breaths. 
“Come back toward the Serpentine; I 
must talk to you. Your horrid little note 
made me feel quite wretched, and I have 


“T meant what I wrote—I want you to 
forget all about me. Joys can’t go on—I 
have other things to do, dear.” 

“But it is perfectly brutal of you, 
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Katherine, when I love you so—and you 
love me—at least, you told me that you 
did!” 

Katherine Bush’s heart was beating very 
fast. 

Would she have courage to keep to her 
determination, now that she saw him face 
to face? He looked so extremely delectable, 
here in the lowering sunshine. He was 
everything that a woman could desire in the 
way of a lover. 

“T am in a rotten mess, too,” he sighed. 
“My father has cut up awfully rough about 
my transactions with ‘Liv & Dev,’ and 
I had a bad week at Doncaster. Iam in for 
a regular facer and am obliged to agree to 
be transferred to the Egyptian army for 
three years. Everything, even you, is 
against me.” 

“No, I am not, Algy.”’ There was quick 
sympathy and distress in her deep voice. 
“T hate to think that you are unhappy, and 
you know that I would help you in any 
way I could.”’ 

“Then be kind to me, darling—and don’t 
say you never want to see me again.” 

Katherine Bush felt this was a supreme 
occasion—and that she must not waver. 
She so longed to comfort him, to let him 
kiss her and forget all his cares. The 
cynical side of her character, even at this 
moving moment, whispered that it was 
fortunate that they were out of doors. 

‘When do you start for Egypt?” 

“As soon as I can get ready. My mother 
and sisters are going to winter out there, but 
probably I shall be sent to the Sudan.” 

Katherine had heard that they killed 
lions or something in that part of the world; 
she knew that sport meant a great deal in 
Lord Algy’s life. 

“You will get some kind of shooting, 
won't you?” she suggested, by way of 
consolation. 

But Lord Algy looked full of misery. 
They had walked on, taking a side path, and 
were now in sight of two chairs. 

“Let us go and sit down,” he pleaded. 
“T want to look at you. I can’t, I won't 
believe that you don’t mean ever to be my 
own girl any more.” 

“Algy, I do mean it—just as much for 
you as for myself.” 

They had reached the chairs and sat 
down. Lord Algy pushed his hat onto the 
back of his head, his immaculately brushed 
hair glistened bronze in the setting sun, 
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and his 
distress. 

His attractive eyes sought hers with a 
fond persistence. Katherine Bush was 
obliged to clench her hands tight in the 
pocket of her coat. 

‘Why, what in heaven’s name for? Why 
must we part?” he demanded fiercely. 
‘Katherine, I have missed you awfully; I 
have not known what to do with myself— 
and before this bother fell upon me, I had 
determined to come up to ask you to marry 
me—we’'d be awfully happy married, dar- 
ling—like we were in Paris. I have never 
loved anything half so much as our time 
together.” 

“Tt is dear of you to say that, but I 
would not marry you for anything in the 
world; it would spoil everything, destroy 
a memory that has not got any flaw in it. 
Listen to me, Algy: I went with you be- 
cause I wanted to—I wanted to understand 
life, and find out what is worth while and 
what men are like. I am only at the 
beginning of existence, and I intend to !earn 
most of its meaning before I die. I thought 
that whatever cold, tiresome path I might 
have to follow afterward, to carry out my 
scheme of things, I would, at least, have 
some hours to remember with you. So I 
went deliberately; but I never meant to do 
it again. Let’s both be grateful for what we 
have had, and part friends.” 

“T simply can’t,” protested Lord Algy, 
growing more and more full of emotion as 
he felt the attainment of his desires receding 
from him. ‘I call it awfully cold-blooded 
of you, Katherine, and I can’t and won’t 
consent to it. I want you—I want you now 
—to-night.”’ And he stretched out his arms. 
“T am sick with longing for you—I mean it, 
darling. I have been away with other girls 
often before. Jack Kilcourcy and I stayed 
down the river with Laure de Laine and 
Mary Green this June. Laure was my 
friend, and she simply wasn’t a patch on 
you, pet, in any way, and I didn’t care a 
straw when it was over, although they are 
such celebrities, and it,did make Bertie 
Aberhams so mad, and was such a sccre off 
the bounder. I have never felt anything 
like I feel for you, darling—I want you to 
be my wife.” 

As he spoke, something withered a little 
in Katherine Bush; his unconscious placing 
of the affair galled her, although she knew 
that it was perfectly just. She had gone 


forehead was puckered wit. 
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with him under no other pretense than had 
gone those ladies of the Frivolity Theater. 
She analyzed his simple directness, and 
appreciated the triumph conveyed to her 
in the final expression of his feelings, but 
it made her task rather easier. She saw so 
plainly what a renewal of their relations 
would mean. 

She looked and looked at him, seated de- 
jectedly there beside her, and then she 
spoke, and her voice was full of quiet 
determination and very deep. 

“You must be a man, Algy dear, and go 
on and make something of your life, as I 
mean to do. You must be a great soldier. 
You come of such a grand old family—you 
ought to remember what all your ancestors 
have done, and try to be as fine as they 
were—it’s so paltry to drift. You can 
remember me if you want to—as some one 
who wasn’t weak, even though I am only a 
common girl and much beneath you in 
class. If I was of your class, I should now 
be tempted to marry you, and then I 
expect, with my sort of nature, I’d just 
shove you on into doing something great. 
But I couldn’t as it is; all my time would be 
taken up with trying to educate myself to 
keep my own head above water and trying 
to suppress my humiliation at the contempt 
of your friends. You are only a younger 
son, and they would never forgive you, and 
we would just lead a hole-and-corner sort 
of existence in wretched poverty, and grow 
to have quarrels and not love at all.” He 
Was going to interrupt her but she put her 
gray-gloved hand across his lips. “No, 
dear; don’t say anything—I want to go 
away from you with the memory that you 
have asked me to be your wife. I cannot 
be that for both our sakes, and it would 
cut me to the heart to hear you say words, 
now that you know this, which would 
mean that you want me, failing that, to go 
on with the other relation.”” She paused for 
a second, and leaning forward, looked 
straight into his face. ‘Algy, I want to 
remember you as a really perfect gentle- 
man. 

She had gained her point with this last 
appeal—she saw that in an instant. He 


straightened himself and raised his hand-- 


some head, while the pride of race looked 
forth from his eyes for a moment, and then 
was quenched by the mist of tears. 

‘You are a splendid girl, Katherine,” he 
said, in a choking voice, “a far greater lady 
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than the rotters I have to dance with at 
balls and see as my sisters’ friends. You— 
by Jove, you have taught me to respect 
women! I should be honored if you would 
marry me, and my family ought to be jolly 
glad to get such a good sort among them.” 

“Thank you, Algy.” Her voice now 
trembled, too. ‘Then you understand, 
dear; and I want you to do just as well as 
you can in Egypt—and—and—Algy, do 
try not to spend so much money, and when 
they have paid up for you, don’t go and get 
back into any money-lender’s hands. They 
are not all so honest as ‘Liv & Dev.’ And 
now I want to say good-by.” I don’t want 
to be silly and—cry.” 

“Oh, it is too cruel!” he exclaimed, 
clasping his hands. “ Katherine, you are like 
—only I think you mean to be kinder than 
she was— Mademoiselle de Maupin.” 

She stiffened, and her eyes, which were 
growing very misty, became hard and 
bright. She thought he was referring to 
another lady of the half-world—of Paris, 
perhaps, this time. 

He saw that she had misunderstood 
him, and he added quickly: 

“Darling, she is in a book—by a fellow 
called Théophile Gautier—she wasa wonder, 
and so are you—I’ve always thought you 
were like her but—oh, why do we talk such 
bosh about books in our few moments? I 
want to tell you that I love you—oh, 
Katherine, if you knew how much!”’ 

The hardness all melted from the young 
woman’s gray-green eyes and was replaced 
by a divine sweetness. She rose quickly 
and drew her hand away. She passionately 
longed that he would take her in his arms. 

“Algy,” she said, “it is good to hear 
that, and you know that I love vou, too. 
And, now, good-by, my dear—I can’t bear 
any more!” 

He got up also. He was extremely pale, 
and more than a suspicion of mist hung 
upon his eyelashes. As a young, splendid 
lover, he could not have looked more 
desirable, but Katherine Bush never lost 
her head. 

““Good-by, Algy, and God bless you, 
dear!” 

Two people were approaching or he 
certainly would have kissed her. As it was, 
they only wrung each other’s hands, and 
Katherine Bush turned and walked into 
the gathering twilight. 

He watched her until she had disappeared 
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and then sat down again. He felt quite 
wretched. She seemed to him to be a won- 
derful character. 

‘‘What an impotent wretch I am beside 
her!”’ he said to himself. ‘But I should 
never be able to make the family see it. 
My mother would rather I married Elaine 
Percival with her five thousand a year’’— 
then he laughed contemptuously—‘‘Elaine 
Percival!” 

For the first time in his life, he began to 
reason about things. Katherine Bush was, 
of course, perfectly right. Marriage would 
have been madness, as he had always 
known before he became too much in love 
to think; and he knew he had been lately 
only entirely influenced by selfish desire, 
and had never so much as faced what the 
consequences would be, either to himself or 
to her. He had been quite ready to make a 
hash of both their lives, just because he 
wanted her so badly for the moment. What 
an incredible fool—and she, this fine girl, 
had pulled them both onto firm land! 
He was not of the type which could 
contemplate asking a woman to wait for 
him while he worked to obtain a home for 
her—such an idea, of course, never entered 
his head. 

He had no romantic illusions of this 
sort, and, once having realized the hopeless- 
ness of the case, he had stoicism enough to 
accept it. But the things she had said 
affected him deeply. He would try not to 
drift. He would pull himself together and 
do his best to become a fine soldier. They 
should not say he had grumbled over going 
to Egypt. Oh, if there could only be a war, 
that he might go out and fight! But wars 
would never happen again at this time of the 
world’s day. 

The present, pleasant, easy stage of his 
life had come to an end, and unpleasant 
realities must be dealt with, but he would 
keep ever the memory of this splendid girl 
in his heart, the memory that she had not 
been weak or permitted him to make a 
fool of himself or of her. And, as he walked 
on out of the park, he felt a new self- 
reliance and determination. 

Meanwhile, Katherine Bush had got into 
an omnibus and was on the way to Victoria, 
and once arrived at Laburnum Villa and 
her attic, she carefully wrote down on the 
little block which she kept for jottings, 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin, in a book by 
Théophile Gautier,” while her thoughts ran: 
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“ He did not say what was the name of the 
story, but I can read the whole lot this man 
wrote. I'll go to a French library on 
Monday.” 

Then she sat down in her armchair 
by the fire and reviewed the entire chain 
of events. 

She was embarked upon a new current 
which would help to carry her to some 
definite goal—she was out of the backwater. 
It was not a voyage to Cythera, but Youth 
was at the prow and Ambition, not 
Pleasure, at the helm; and there live philoso- 
phers who say that these two things bring 
more lasting good than all the bliss that 
is to be snatched from the other com- 
bination. 

Who knows? They may be right! 

Matilda was nervous with excitement 
when, after supper, she was told of the 
definite settlement of her sister’s affairs. 

“So you are really engaged, Kitten!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Now, do tell me all about it— 
there’s a dear—and what was she like, and 
is it a grand house, and are you going to be 
properly treated as a real lady?” 

“Yes; Iam engaged. I am to go in on 
Wednesday, ‘bag and baggage,’ as Lady 
Garribardine said.”’ 

“My, what a vulgar expression for a lady 
to use! Kitten—are you sure she’s all 
right?” 

Matilda hated what was not genteel. 

“Oh, yes, Tild; she’s all right—and the 
house is beautiful—and, yes, what you’d 
call grand—and you may be sure they will 
treat me exactly in the way I Geserve to be 
treated. If you aren’t respected, it’s your 
own fault. People don’t make‘a mistake 
as to who they are with a second time, 
even if they do the first. If anyone gets put 
upon continually, or gets snubbed, it’s her 
own fault.” 

Matilda totally disagreed. 

“There you are quite wrong. Why, look 
at Gladys! Bob treats her anyhow some- 
times 0° a Sunday, and her as good as gold.” 

“Well, she has made him think that he 
can by not stopping it in the beginning. It 
is never a question of goodness, as I often 
tell you about things; it is a question of 
force. Goodness does not count unless it is 
so perfect that it is a force, too—like 
Christ’s.” 

“Oh, my, what awful things you do say, 
Katherine!” 

Matilda felt so uncomfortable when her 
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Matilda was quite incensed. “I'd rather’ be a lady, however poor, in my own circle and treated as 
such there, than a servant in a grand house, as you're going to be. Kitten. I'd let them see 
I'd be above taking their orders!" She hoped this taunt would tell, but Katherine only smiled 

69 
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sister spoke of what she thought ought only 
to be mentioned in church. 

“No; I merely tell the truth. It is the 
weaklings who do all the harm in the world, 
never the bad or good.” 

“Well, what was Lady Garribardine 
like?” 

Matilda was tired of abstract specu- 
lations. 

‘She was tall and rather stout, and had a 
golden wig and black eyes—and she under- 
stood things. She knows how to order her 
house, because the servants had the same 
awe for her as the office-boy has for ‘Liv.’ 
Her writing-table was awfully untidy, 
though. I expect she has not much method, 
and it is just personality and temper which 
causes her to be obeyed.” 

“You won’t stand being ordered about, 
ever, Kitten!” 

“Tt will depend how much good I feel I 
am getting out of it. If the place and the 
people in it are being lessons for me, I 
shan’t mind what she says—I shall stick it 
out and try never really to deserve a 
scolding.” 

“Was there anyone else there?” 

Matilda was still curious. 

“Yes; a man left when I was going in. 
He had a clever face. I shall like him, I 
believe, if he comes there often.” 

“You won’t go falling in love with any of 
them gentlemen, Kitten?” Matilda pleaded 
affectionately. 

She felt that things might develop as they 
did in the cases of the innocent actresses 
and governesses and the villains in her 
serials. 

“Have I ever been given to falling in 
love?”’ Katherine asked, with a humorous 
flash in her eyes. “You have not seen me 
tumble into the arms of Charlie Prodgers 
or Percy Watson, have you?” 

“No, dearie; but these gentlemen in 
your new bis might be different and might 
not mean so honest by you. I do wish I 
could hope to see you settled with Charlie 
some day. He is such a dear fellow, and 
very rising. He'll be head clerk at the 

estate agent’s he is in very soon, and could 
give you a comfortable home like this is 
for your own, and no need to be hanging on 
for years, like Glad and Bob.” 

“Can you picture me settled in a com- 
fortable home with Charlie Prodgers, Tild?”’ 
Katherine laughed out at the idea—it 
seemed so comic to her. “He is as great a 
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snob as Fred, and even more ignorant. I 
would not let him button my boots, much 
less call himself my husband. I’d as soon 
be dead as tied to that! At Brixton, too! 
With the prospect of being the mother of 
numbers of sandy-haired little Prodgers. 
What an outlook!” 

Matilda was hurt. They had never 
spoken in words upon this secret hope of 
hers, but she had often hinted at it, and 
Katherine had been silent and seemingly 
preoccupied, but not actually scornful; and 
to have the scheme denounced with derision 
and the happy picture scoffed at was a 
blow to her which she could not bear in 
silence. She felt indignant. 

“Charlie Prodgers is good enough for any 
young lady. Mabel herself thinks highly 
of him. He is one of the few of Fred’s 
gentlemen friends that she thinks worthy 
to be asked into her mother’s house—and I 
would have liked to have seen you married 
into her set safely, before she becomes our 
sister-in-law and can patronize you.” 

“Then I am afraid I must disappoint 
you, dear.’’ Katherine now tried to hide her 
smile. “I have quite another game to play 
in life. But why don’t you keep him for 
Ethel—she is nearly sixteen, and will soon 
be looking out for a young man—or take 
him yourself.” 

This was a new idea for Matilda. She 
had always been too loyal to dream of 
turning her eye in the direction of one whom 
she regarded as exclusively her sister’s 
property. She bridled a little—the picture 
was so glorious. If it only could be hers! 
Charlie Prodgers, who scorned to be seen 
in anything but a frock coat, unless, of 
course, he went golfing—Charlie Prodgers, 
who, each Sunday, attended the church 
parade in Hyde Park as a matter of course! 
But would he ever look at her? Proud, 
haughty fellow—and she not so pretty as 
Katherine, and not half so nobby as 
Gladys! 

But stranger things than that hap- 
pened in her serials, and she need not 
feel that it was quite hopeless. But how 
could Kitten willingly relinquish such 
triumph? There must be something of a 
suffragette in her, after all, since no girl in 
her senses could ask more of fortune. 

The Sunday was spent by Katherine in 
packing up all her belongings and in select- 
ing the books she meant to take with her— 
a volume or two of Voltaire, Bacon’s 
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“Essays,” Kant, and Bergson, and a new 
acquisition, Otto Weininger’s “Sex and 
Character.”’ This latter had interested her 
deeply. There was a great deal of biting 
truth in his analysis of women, and it was 
probably also true that they did not possess 
souls; but she totally disagreed with his 
ending of the matter that the solution of 
the problem lay in a voluntary annihilation 
of the human species through abstinence 
from procreation. She, for her part, 
thought that it was taking things out of the 
hand of God, or the Divine Essence, or 
whatever the great Principle should be 
called, and her eminently practical mind 
failed to see the use of such far-reaching 
speculations. 

“The poor man was mad, of course,” 
she said, as she closed the book again 
before packing it, “but I will try to 
watch the feminine traits in myself and 
crush them. He has taught me that 
amount, in any case. And if I have no soul, 
I have a brain and a will, and so I am going 
to obtain as much as a woman can get with 
those two things. As for the infinite, men 
are welcome to that, as far as I am con- 
cerned!” 

She looked forward with deep interest to 
perusing the story with Mademoiselle de 
Maupin in it. What could it be about? 
She had hardly thought that Lord Algy had 
read at all—he never spoke of books; but 
it was, perhaps, not surprising—they had 
been always too occupied in more agreeable 
converse. 

How good it was to remember all that, 
even though, never in her life, she should 
have such foolish sweetness again! 

She had not the slightest sentiment about 
leaving home; she would have found such a 
thing quite ridiculous. On the contrary, a 
sense of exaltation filled her. She was going 
forever from this cramped, small attic and 
the uncongenial environment of the house. 
And she must hold herself in stern com- 
mand and never waste an opportunity to 
improve herself in manner and mind. Of 
course, she might be liable to make a few 
mistakes at first, and the work might be 
hard, but if will was strong and emotions 
were checked, the road to success and 
development of her personality could not be 
a long one. 

And when she had gained freedom—how 
splendidly would she use it! There should 
be no false values for her. 
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Her new dress, the one in the style of 
Lady Beatrice Strobridge, would be home 
by Tuesday night, and she had got a 
“dressy’’ blouse from Oxford Street, in 
case she should ever have to appear in the 
evening. She would do very well, she felt. 

The family, with the exception of Matilda, 
were not sorry that she was departing. The 
father had left Laburnum Villa and a cer- 
tain sum to keep it up for the benefit of the 
whole bunch of them; and when Mr. 
Frederick Bush would move into a house of 
his own with the refined Mabel Cawber, 
Gladys and Bert and Ethel looked forward 
to an uninterrupted time of jollity, un- 
clouded by Katherine’s aloofness and 
contempt. ; 

Matilda, alone, grieved in secret. She 
thought Katherine was superior to them all 
in spite of her reserve, and the last evening, 
while she sat with her by the attic fire, she 
told her so. 

“No, I am not, Tild; I am not superior. 
I am just different—all our aims are as wide 
apart as the poles. Glad and Ethel and the 
boys never want to learn anything; they 
resent the thought that there could be 
anything that they do not know. Their 
whole attitude is resentful toward any 
knowledge. They like to browse on, deceiv- 
ing themselves over every question and 
aspect of life. So they will all just stay 
where they are—Fred, an auctioneer, hen- 
pecked by Mabel; Bert, aclerk; poor Glad, 
the downtrodden drudge of Bob Hartley, 
and Ethel, probably something of the same. 
You, dear old Tild, will be a sentimental old 
maid, looking after the others’ children— 
because you are entirely a ‘mother-woman’ 

unless you take Charlie Prodgers, as I 
said the other day, and have heaps of little 
Prodgers. Oh, it is all just respectable, 
comfortable squalor, and words won’t 
express how glad I am to get out of it!” 

Matilda was quite incensed. 

“T’d rather be a lady, however poor, in 
my own circle and treated as such there, 
than a servant in a grand house, as you’re 
going to be, Kitten. I’d let them see I’d be 
above taking their orders!” 

She hoped this taunt would tell, 
Katherine only smiled. 

“Poor, dear old Tild,”’ she said; “you do 
not know, perhaps, that it is a wise man who 
understands how to obey those placed over 
him, and to exact the same obedience from 
those beneath. When I have learned my 
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lessons and have obtained a place of com- 
mand, then I shall not only enforce obedi- 
ence but I shall remove from my path 
anyone who crosses my will.” 

“Oh, my!” gasped Matilda. 

“Do you suppose I argued with ‘Liv’ and 
‘Dev’ and showed them that I would not 
take their orders? No; of course not. 
They valued me and raised my salary be- 
cause I did what I was told to do. They 
were paying me money and were in a 
position to command. No one forced me 
to take their money; I went there of my 
own free will, and was to do specified things 
for a specified remuneration. I did them to 
the best of my ability, and so I am going on 
to something better. Lady Garribardine 
is paying me ninety pounds a year with a 
rise; and I am to be hers to command for 
certain things. When I have learned all 
that that situation can teach me, I shall get 
a larger and higher position, and so on until 
I reach my goal, when I shall rule. Do not 
fear, Tild—TI shall rule!” 

“T dare say you will,” Matilda admitted, 
awed. 

Katherine’s face had a strange, compelling 
force when she spoke thus. 

“But we aren’t all the same, Kitten. 
Glad, for instance, has more pride; look 
how she left Brown & Melbury’s, where 
she was getting more than at Ermantine’s, 
because she would not take orders from the 
new manager they put over her depart- 
ment.” 

“That sort of pride was entirely worthy 
of Gladys’s intelligence, and it has landed her 
with a less salary, no one’s added respect, 
and not much to look forward to in the 
future.” And then, with a burst of feeling, 
“Oh, Tild, if I only could make laws, I 
would enforce education to such an extent 
that there could not be left any fools like 
Gladys!” 

Then she said good-night to Matilda and 
gently pushed her from the room, where 
she looked as though she meant to stay for 
another half-hour, and, returning to her 
armchair, she began to read that book of 
Théophile Gautier’s which she had bought on 
the Monday morning, and discovered that its 
title was simply, ““ Mademoiselle de Maupin.” 


VI 


Lapy GARRIBARDINE was having a tea- 
party with some good music when Katherine 
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Bush arrived. She realized immediately 
that it was stupid of her to have chosen the 
afternoon for her entrance into her new 
post, and Mr. Bronson, the dignified butler, 
left her in no doubt as to his view of the 
matter, as he directed the hurried transport 
of her luggage through the hall. 

“Her ladyship expected you this morning, 
miss,” he said severely. 

“Then she should have told me at what 
hour I was to come,” Katherine answered 
quietly. “She mentioned none.” 

Mr. Bronson stared. Miss Arnott, 
clergyman’s daughter though she was, 
would never have said a thing like that; she 
would have been nervous and apologetic in 
a minute, poor thing! But this young 
woman, whom Mr. Bronson had very 
good reason to believe, from what he 
had been able to gather, belonged merely 
to the lower middle class, had yet the 
audacity to give herself all the airs and 
calm assurance appertaining to a lady of 
the world! 

Here the entrance of two guests took up 
his attention—a man and a woman. 

Katherine stood back and waited for 
directions while she watched closely. The 
man was the same that she had seen on the 
former occasion. ‘The woman interested 
her; she was tall and droopy, with wide, 
vague eyes, and a wisp of buffish chiffon 
about her neck inside her furs, which Mr. 
Bronson assisted her to remove. Then 
Katherine saw that she wore the dress 
which Gladys had described, and which, in 
its general features, had been taken more or 
less as the model for her own. This must be 
Lady Beatrice Strobridge. 

“Gerard,” the lady said rather queru- 
lously, “I don’t mean to stay for more than 
ten minutes. So don’t get away into some 
difficult corner with Lao, if you mean to 
leave with me.” 

The man answered with polite indiffer- 
ence: 

“Bronson will see you safely to the motor. 
I promised my aunt to stay to hear Ven- 
zoni; he is sure to be. late.?’ 

Then they went on up the marble 
stairs, and a young footman was sent with 
Katherine Bush in the lift at the back of 
the hall. 

“‘Gerard—it is a nice name, and he looks 
a nice man,” she mused, while they were 
carried aloft, ‘and he is bored with his 
wife. Gladys was quite right. Why did 
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she have that rag of chiffon? It spoiled 
the whole dress.” 

The housekeeper met her when they 
arrived in the top passage, and took her 
under her wing. 

“Some tea will be sent to your room, 
miss,’ she informed her, “and her ladyship 
said she would not have time to see you 
this evening, but you would doubtless have 
things to unpack and arrangements to 
make for yourself. Your trunks will be 
up in a minute.” 

And then she opened the door into a 
back room which faced west, so the after- 
glow of the setting sun made it not quite 
dark. There was a fire burning, and it all 
appeared gay, when the housekeeper turned 
on the lights, with its old-fashioned rose- 
flowered chintz on a bright parrot-green 
ground. 

There was a scent of lavender, too, 
and Katherine Bush was pleasantly im- 
pressed; nothing looked cheap and gim- 
crack like the bedrooms in Laburnum Villa, 
she thought, or still more those at the house 
of Mabel Cawber, which were the envy of 
Matilda’s soul. The furniture here was solid 
mahogany of early Victorian make, and the 
armchair gave the impression that it would 
be a pleasant place to rest in. 

When she was alone, Katherine Bush 
made herself take in every detail. Lady 
Garribardine had suggested that she was 
observant; she must remember that and 
always cultivate this faculty, for she 
realized that every trifling thing would be 
different from anything she had ever 
known. 

She liked the space of the place; she 
would not feel that she was tumbling over 
things. There was an empty bookcase, 
awaiting her books, no doubt, and a big, 
sensible writing-table there in the window, 
where there would be plenty of light. The 
wardrobe was a monster, ample room in it 
for any amount of clothes. How pleasant 
not to have to put most things away in 
cardboard boxes under one’s bed—often to 
find them discolored by dust when taking 
them out again! And how pretty and 
quaint was the china on the wash-stand, 
matching the chintz! And the towels! 
Of finer quality—and nearly as many as 
there had been at the Palatial, in Paris, 
which she had supposed was a case of 
French hotel extravagance and not what 
would be the custom in private life. 
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She fingered them softly. They were 
arranged peculiarly, too, with the top fold 
turned back so that one could pick them 
up in a second. 

Katherine Bush smiled cynically when 
she remembered her two coarse huckabacks, 
changed only every Saturday at Laburnum 
Villa. ° 

Everything gave the impression of spot- 
less cleanliness and order. The brass hot- 
water can and the fender and the fire-irons 
all shone with superlative polishing. 

Presently her tea was brought up by a 
housemaid in neatest black, with a cap and 
apron which would have made Em’ly snort 
with indignation had she been asked to 
wear them, so unmodish was their style. 
It was a joy to have a perfectly arranged 
tea-tray with shining silver and pretty 
porcelain, a tray all to herself, too, instead 
of a breakfast-cup already poured out and 
mixed with milk and sugar, and probably a 
little of the contents upset into the saucer, 
which also contained a thick slice of bread 
and butter and a piece of cake. This is 
what she had always been accustomed to 
at the office, or on Saturday afternoons at 
home, while she read her books and a sister 
brought her tea up to her attic. And with 
the exception of a Lyons’ or an A.B.C. 
restaurant, and the brief time of glory in 
Paris, when chocolate was the order of the 
day, this one unappetizing cup had repre- 
sented to her what many women look 
forward to as the most delightful meal of all. 

The housemaid’s manner had been quiet 
and respectful as she drew the curtains 
and shut out the dying light; the muffin 
was done to a turn, and, above all, the 
tea tasted as tea had never tasted before. 
She was too ignorant as yet to know that 
it was China, not the rankest Ceylon, 
which she was accustomed to; but she 
found it particularly nice, though rather 
weak. 

The whole room and the service and 
the atmosphere spoke of inhabitants who, 
somehow she knew, belonged to the same 
class as those whose voices she had always 
admired from beyond the half-high glass 
screen. 

She sat and dreamed for a while before 
beginning her unpacking. Her heart ached 
underneath for Lord Algy—but aches are 
possible to bear when there is an element of 
triumph and self-glorification about them. 
She was quite aware that she had behaved 
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remarkably well, and in a manner which 
Lord Algy could never look back upon but 
with respect. And to renounce happiness 
and union when the other person is clamor- 
ing for a continuance of relations brings a 
great measure of consolation, because there 
is no wound to the self-love, no disastrous 
feeling that, but for personal stupidity, the 
ache need not be. There is even a melan- 
choly pleasure in it, giving a pensive sadness 
not all pain. 

After a while she began to arrange her 
clothes and books, and it had struck seven 
o’clock before all was complete and she had 
sat down again to finish “ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin,” which had so thrilled her far 
into the night. 

She read French quite easily, but she 
was not accustomed to judge of style, and 
as yet hardly appreciated nuances, but the 
story, the cynical, enchanting, wonderful 
story, seized hold of her imagination. As 
she read the last words, the book dropped 
into her lap and she stared in front of her. 
She saw what Lord Algy had meant—and 
it flattered her greatly. She understood 
entirely “‘Théodore’s” feelings. How wise 
she had been to go! How she had grasped 
the salient points of life! And she, Katherine 
Bush, no great lady but a daughter of the 
lower middle class, had evolved some such 
instincts herself, had played her game with 
equal coolness, and had lived through some 
such joys. 

She thrilled and thrilled. The subtle, 
whimsical, polished wit of the book seemed 
to open some new vista of comprehension 
to her. She did not perceive its immorality. 
She would read it over again and again— 
and everything else this man had written. 
It seemed that she was newly awakened to 
a sense of power she had not known that 
she possessed. 

If only she could have read this before 
she had gone to Paris—what a help it 
would have been! 

“So Algy was not so ignorant after all,” 
she mused. ‘Of course, he must have 
thought I was, and so did not let me see 
that he himself was more than a fool— 
darling Algy!”’ But, at all events, he had 
thought she was like “Théodore,” only 
kinder—that was good enough! Well, she 
would make that true some day, and, 
meanwhile, she was away from stultifying 
squalor—away from minds only interested 
in petty local affairs—away from sham 


gentility, away from gramophones and 
cinemas—away from pretense, away among 
the real things, where she could learn to 
understand every shade of the meaning of 
life, step by step. And at this stage of her 
musings, after a gentle knock, the same 
housemaid opened the door with a can of 
hot water. 

“Your dinner will be served in the 
secretary's room at eight o’clock, miss; 
it is half-past seven now. When would 
you like me to return to fasten you up?” 

The two red spots appeared in Katherine 
Bush’s cheeks. So she had been expected 
to change her dress—and she had not 
thought of doing so! She had not even 
imagined that she would go again down- 
stairs or have any dinner after that won- 
derful tea. A little supper, probably, on a 
tray later on, or something like that. 

But here was dinner—perhaps the same 
kind of meal as she had had with Lord 
Algy. Of course she ought to have known 
that she must change her dress. She felt 
very angry with herself, and after the 
exaltation over her own instincts, this was 
a fall! 

But she would never err again, and 
fortunately the housemaid would not know 
that she had been ignorant. 

‘““My things fasten in the front, thank 
you, so that I need not trouble you,” she 
answered graciously; “but will you tell 
me, please, where I will find the secretary’s 
room?” 

The housemaid gave directions—but one 
of the footmen would be certain to be in the 
hall and would show her. Thomas, the one 
who had brought her up, would wait on her. 

“When you are ready, miss, will you 
please ring, and I will whistle down to say 
you are coming. We always did for Miss 
Arnott, and then they serve the dinner at 
once. This bell rings up and this one down; 
it is the up-stairs one forme. I am Martha, 
the second houserraid, miss, and will be 
pleased to do anything I can for you.” 

Katherine Bush thanked the girl again 
and quickly began to dress, and at a 
minute or two to eight was on her way. 
This upper staircase, she found, descended 
to the ground floor indevendently of the 
stately, shallow marble one she had walked 
up to the sitting-room on her former visit, 
and which went no further than the first 
floor. 

Thomas was waiting for her and con- 
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ducted her to a room down the corridor, 
whose windows, she discovered later, looked 
out onto a dull, blank wall. It had com- 
fortable, solid, leather-covered furniture, 
the relic, possibly, of some smoking-room, 
and faded crimson silk-brocade curtains, the 
discarded splendor of a salon, perhaps. 
These were cozily drawn, and there was 
plenty of electric light, and she saw that 
there would be space to do her typing on the 
solid, large table, and to keep all records in 
those capacious cupboards which lined the 
walls. 

The feeling that she was in space again 
gave her satisfaction; she had so often 
longed to break down the partition of 
her attic, or stretch out and push away 
the glass screen at “Liv & Dev’s.” 
The room was very high, too—another 
advantage. 

“T shall always have large, high rooms 
when I have won my game,” she said to 
herself. 

A small table by the fire was laid for one. 
She made herself notice the silver and the 
glass and the cloth, and almost immedi- 
ately Thomas brought in a large tray with 
her dinner. There was soup in a quaint 
covered cup with two handles, and some hot 
silver dishes. 

He placed them all with regularity within 
her reach, and then asked respectfully if 
she would please to ring when she was 
ready for her sweet. Miss Arnott was 
wont to take claret, he informed her; but 
what would she, Miss Bush, desire to 
drink? 

‘““A cup of tea,” almost escaped from the 
tip of Katherine’s tongue—but she stopped 
herself. Probably one did not take tea 
with one’s dinner, even alone like this, and 
if she had it, Thomas would know that she 
was not accustomed to the regulation 
things. Water would be safest. So she 
indicated her wishes, and Thomas left the 
room. 

A sense of strangeness, almost of awe, 
stole over her—a sensation she had not ever 
felt when with Lord Algy in the gilded 
luxury of the Paris hotel. She had known 
then that those surroundings were just part 
of any demi-mondaine’s life, and could be 
had by the lowest for money—but these 
were quite different. These were rather 
shabby, but were the expression of people 
who had had them for countless years, and 
were, of course, ordinary and every-day in 
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their existences. The whole atmosphere 
affected her. 

She was glad that Thomas had gone out 
of the room. She knew that, at the present 
stage, she should hate to be watched while 
she ate by a silent servant. 

‘But I must accustom myself to that,” 
she told herself, for Algy, she remembered, 
had never seemed to remark servants at all, 
and would go on talking to her while his 
coat was being handed or his boots put on, 
as though Hanson did not exist. 

She was hungry and began to break her 
bread. She wished she felt quite sure 
whether or no she was expected to turn the 
soup out into the soup-plate or drink it as 
it was. 

She decided to try the former course, since 
of what usé was the soup-plate if it had 
not been brought for that purpose? 

The food proved to be excellent; and the 
sweet and fruit just to her taste, and when 
all was finished, Thomas removed every- 
thing and folded up the small table and 
put it back into its evidently accustomed 
corner, and, bringing her the evening papers, 
he made up the fire and left her alone. 

This, she supposed, would be the time 
she would have to herself. She hardly 
noticed the head-lines as she glanced at the 
news; her mind was too full of herself and 
her new life to take interest in outside 
things. 

Where did that door lead to, she won- 
dered—a heavy mahogany door—but she 
was soon to know, for it opened suddenly 
and the man she had already twice seen 
came in, leaving it open after him, so that 
she could perceive that the room he had 
left was a dim, vast library. It was lined 
with books. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “I have 
come for some large-sized paper. My 
aunt used to have it kept in this drawer, 
I think.” 

Katherine Bush rose while he went to 
get it out for himself—he was not her 
employer, and she did not yet-know where 
things were kept; so she did not offer to 
help him. 

He was in evening dress, and his hair was 
as well groomed as Lord Algy’s, but not 
cut quite so short, and it was brushed 
straight back from his forehead and was 
brown and thick. His face was tired and 
humorous and very distinguished, but, for 
the moment, he looked cross and im- 
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patient. The paper was evidently not 
where he had thought that it would be. 

“Confound it!” he muttered, almost 
inaudibly, and then aloud: “I am ina great 
hurry. Will you please look in those 
cupboards while I look in these.”’ 

Katherine Bush did as she was asked, and 
chanced upon the paper immediately. She 
handed it to him without a word. She 
noticed that he hardly looked at her, and 
did not take in her personality at all. She 
was just his aunt’s new secretary and 
typist, and more important matters 
pressed. 

“Thanks awfully!” Then he glanced at 
the table, where the typing machine used 
by Miss Arnott stood. ‘Oh—er—I was 
wondering if you would be so awfully kind 
as to type this when I have written it; 
it is a letter I must send to The Times, 
and I shall have to go in to dinner in a 
minute.” 

“T have not seen how this machine 
works yet,” Katherine Bush answered; 
“but if you care to dictate, I can take it 
down in shorthand and then write it out 
very quickly afterward.” 

“That is most kind of you. Will you 
come into the library, then? My notes are 
there.” 

She followed him silently, and when he 
had found some scribbled words written on 
the back of an envelop, he went to the 
hearth-rug, and, leaning against the mantel- 
piece, began to speak. 

Katherine had taken up a block and 
pencil and was waiting ready. 

He was not coherent at first: he had 
neither Mr. Livingstone’s precise, oily 
slowness nor Mr. Devereux’s crisp fluency. 
She took down exactly what he had said. 
Then he asked her to read it aloud. 

“That is frightful English!” he ex- 
claimed impatiently. “I never can dictate 
properly; I must always write myself, or 
my ideas do not flow.”’ 

“Tf the substance is all right and it is just 
the English you want regulated, I can do 
that when I copy it out.” 

He looked at her in doubt, and Katherine 
smiled to herself. This flattered her. 

“It would be awfully kind of you if you 
would, though,’ he went on hesitatingly. 
“T have kept them waiting a quarter of an 
hour as it is. Could you do it immediately 
and send it in to the dining-room by one of 
the footmen? I have my fountain pen with 
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me; I wil signit there. It is to be addressed 
to the editor of The Times.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

Mr. Strobridge thanked his aunt’s new 
secretary courteously as he went toward the 
door, and then he left the room. At the 
moment of his exit, Katherine Bush heard 
the sound of voices, male and female; they 
were evidently going in to dinner without 
waiting for him. She looked up at the clock; 
it was ten minutes to nine. Then she smiled 
again and, going to the writing-table, she 
began her task, a very simple one to her 
who was accustomed to frame euphonious 
sentences. And when she had completed 
it, she went back into the secretary’s room 
and rang the bell. 

“This is to be taken to Mr.—is his name 
Strobridge?—Lady Garribardine’s nephew,” 
she told the astonished Thomas. 

He corrected her, however. 

“Yes, miss. Her ladyship’s nephew is 
the Honorable Mr. Gerard Strobridge—if 
you mean him.” 

“Yes, I do—he is dining here and wants 
it at once.” 

She made no further explanation, but 
took up the paper and reseated herself in 
her chair by the fire; and Thomas could 
but obey orders. 

‘A cool card!”’ he whistled to himself, as 
he disappeared. 

Meanwhile, Gerard Strobridge was saying 
to the lady at his side: 

“T had to repudiate Warrington’s inso- 
lence in the Central Gazette to-night. I have 
written to The Times—that is what made 
me keep even you waiting, dearest lady. 
My aunt’s new shorthand typist took it 
down, and I shall send it off in a few 
minutes. I hope it will not be too late.” 

“You look quite serious, G,” the lady 
laughed. “It is too attractive to see you in 
earnest over something!” 

“T am always in earnest—especially 
when I tell vou that I love you. Why did 
you not come this afternoon, Lao? I stayed 
late on purpose, and you never turned up.” 

“T knew I should meet you to-night, G, 
and I do not want soon to grow bored.”’ 

Mr. Strobridge looked at her reproach- 
fully. She was extremely pleasant to the 
eye, with her marvelous skin and dark hair 
and her curly, affected mouth. He was a 
cynic and an epicurean. He was not in the 
least disenchanted by his knowledge that 
the whole woman was a mass of affectation, 
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from the conscious pouting of her red lips 
to the way she held her soup-spoon. He 
rather admired the skill she showed in it all. 
She pleased his senses, had just enough wit 
to chirp like a parrot good things others had 
said, and was full of small talk, while she 
knew the game to her finger-tips. He did 
not want the repetition of a serious affair, 
since he had so happily escaped by the skin 
of his teeth from Alice Southerwood. 
Lio Delemar, widowed and rich and 
circumspect, promised an agreeable winter 
to him with few complications. 

Women were more or less necessities to 
Gerard Strobridge’s life; they were his 
choruses, his solaces, his inspirations. 

In a few minutes, a footman brought the 
large’ envelop, and, amid general chaff, he 
read aloud the letter, his astonishment 
momentarily growing at the apt rearrange- 
ment of his words. 

“She is no fool, your new secretary, 
Seraphim!” he called down the table to his 
aunt. “I do thank you for her services 
to-night.” 

Sarah Lady Garribardine laughed com- 
placently. 

“T told you, G, I had found a treasure in 
Miss Katherine Bush.”’ 


Vil 


Over a week had gone by, and Katherine 
Bush had completely fallen into her duties. 
They were not difficult, and she continued 
to keep her eyes and her intelligence on the 
alert, and, by the second Sunday, when she 
was to have the afternoon to meet Matilda, 
she had begun to feel that a whole ocean 
had rolled between the present Katherine 
and the creature of the days before the 
outing in Paris with Lord Algy. 

She had made one or two annoying mis- 
takes and had had one or two surprises, 
some pleasant ones. It was agreeable to 
have a cup of tea when one woke, and one’s 
curtains drawn back by an attentive house- 
maid every morning, and a deep hot bath 
instead of a scramble in a small tin tub on 
Saturday nights. There was a bathroom in 
Laburnum Villa, but during the week 
Matilda used it for keeping all sorts of 
things in, and there were such a number of 
them to have the bath in turns on Saturday 
and Sunday that Katherine had preferred 
the indifferent comfort of a makeshift in 
her own attic. 
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It seemed, on looking back, after ten 
days of modest luxury, that it never 
could have been possible that she had gone 
on month after month and year after year 
in the family circle. 

Her heart swelled with gratitude to Lord 
Algy; but for him she might never have 
known that there was anything different. 
At these moments, she knew that she could 
easily slip into sentiment about him again, 
and so she invariably crushed her emotion 
and began some active work. 

At nine o’clock in the morning it was her 
duty to go to Lady Garribardine in her 
bedroom, where she would find her propped 
up upon lacy pink-silk pillows, a saucy cap 
and ribbons covering the greater part of a 
more coquettish and rather lighter golden 
wig than the one she wore in the day. Her 
face had not yet been arranged, and pre- 
sented a sad contrast to these youthful 
allurements. Her temper was often very 
precarious. 

Katherine stood by the bed, block in 
hand, and took down all instructions. Lady 
Garribardine’s voluminous correspondence 
was only attended to in the morning; the 
accumulations of the later part of the day 
before were heaped up in one basket tray 
and the early posts in another, while a third 
empty one awaited those communications 
which were to be answered either in type or 
in handwriting. 

Now, after ten days of service, Katherine 
had mastered most of Lady Garribardine’s 
affairs. She knew the wages of her servants, 
the expenditure of the house, the phrasing 
of her friends’ letters, their points of views, 
little hatreds and little loves, their want or 
possession of good English, and power of 
expressing themselves. She fancied she 
could almost picture the faces, so vivid were 
these pen-portraits of the writers that the 
10tes showed. Lady Garribardine seldom 
answered even the most private with her 
own hand, and Katherine had grown quite 
accustomed to signing “Sarah Garribar- 
dine”’ as “ Yours affectionately”’ or “Yours 
sincerely.” She even derived a cynical 
amusement from the fictions she was 
instructed to invent to one and another. 

The life of a great lady, she saw, would 
be a very complicated affair to a novice, and 
each day she felt glad she was having the 
opportunity of learning its intricacies. She 
meant to make no mistakes when her own 
turn should come. 
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Lady Garribardine had not continued to 
exploit her for her personal diversion, as she 
had done on the occasion of their initial 
meeting—she had been too occupied, per- 
haps. On the contrary, she kept strictly 
to her réle of employer and hardly spoke 
except on business. Katherine realized that 
she looked upon her much as Lord Algy 
had looked upon Hanson, and far from its 
arousing the rageful resentment which it 
would have done in Matilda’s feminine 
breast, she saw the justice of it, and con- 
sidered it a proper arrangement. 

“Some people have the luck to be born 
to high station,’ she reasoned to herself, 
“and those who would attain it for them- 
selves must make themselves fitted for it 
first. Besides, there would be no good in it 
to me, if, after I had obtained it, I should 
have to hobnob with my own secretary. It 
is the distinctions and barriers that make 
the thing worth having.”’ 

As yet, she had only rarely come across 
other members of the world beyond her 
employer, on such occasions as, for instance, 
if she were sent for suddenly to the drawing- 
room to take down some instruction or 
bring some charity-list; but whenever she 
had the chance, she observed them care- 
fully. 

Some of them were far from what had 
been her ideal of what high birth and breed- 
ing would certainly show, but they all had 
that ease of manner which polished their 
casualnesses, and once she was still receiv- 
ing instructions by the bedside when Stir- 
ling, the maid, came to know if Lady 
Beatrice Strobridge might come up. 

“Confound the woman!” her ladyship 
exclaimed, in her angelic voice, its refine- 
ment of pronunciation always a joy to 
Katherine’s ear, whatever the bluntness 
of the words might be. “No; certainly 
not—my face is not done—but stay, 
Stirling, it may be something to do with 
to-night. Give me the rouge and powder 
and a looking-glass. Don’t go, Miss Bush— 
it is nothing private, and she won’t stay for 
more than a minute.” 

Katherine discreetly turned her eyes 
from the bed to the window, and when she 
looked round again, two blooming rose- 
colored cheeks balanced the girlish curls, 
and Lady Garribardine was reposing lan- 
guidly upon her pillows. 

“Dearest Aunt Sarah, I had to come!’ 
cried Lady Beatrice, in her plaintive, dis- 
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contented voice. ‘Gerard has been per- 
fectly impossible, actually has refused to 
let me go to the artists’ models’ ball as 
Ganymede, and I have got the most ducky 
dress, a pendant to Hebe Vermont’s Iris.”’ 

“A few rags of chiffon, a cup, and bare 
legs, I suppose,” Lady Garribardine re- 
torted not unkindly, as her niece sat upon 
the bed. 

“You may describe it like that if you want 
to, Aunt Sarah. I assure you, though, it is 
most becoming; and it is too ridiculous 
when everyone we know is going, and all 
the Thorvils have such tiny ankles, too.” 

“The more reason for you not to expose 
them to the common herd. Go naked, if 
you so desire, to a ball in a private house 
among your own class—you’ll lay yourself 
open only to criticisms of your charms there 
—but to let the hot polloi gaze at you 
undressed is to lower your order; I am with 
Gerard about that.” 

Lady Beatrice pouted. 

‘T really thought you were so up to date, 
Aunt Seraphim, darling, that you would be 
sure to side with me. Of course I shall go 
all the same—I should not think of paying 
any attention to Gerard—only it would be 
so much nicer if you had consented to scold 
him for me.” 

“T am up to date, I hope, in so far as I 
try to move with the times’ —Lady Garri- 
bardine’s face was good-naturedly con- 
temptuous—‘‘only, I consider that all of 
you who throw your bonnets over the 
windmills are cutting your own throats. 
You are destroying values, cheapening 
pleasures, breaking down hedges, and let- 
ting in the swine to feed upon your grapes 
—you are often very vulgar, you modern 
people.”’ 

Lady Beatrice got off the bed. 

“Then there is no use talking, Aunt 
Sarah. I dare say we are—but what 
matter? I wish I knew what does matter. 
I am bored all the time; I get some momen- 
tary pleasure out of my poetry and some out 
of my dear, precious friends—but the rest 
of the day is one long yawn. You ought not 
to grudge my being Ganymede; every sort 
of quaint creature is at this ball, and I get 
quite amused each year when I go.” 

“Why don’t you take a box, then, and 
watch them? I could quite understand 
that, and intend to do so myself— Miss 
Bush, by the way, did you write to say I 
would have number five?” 
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Katherine replied in the affirmative, and 
Lady Beatrice suddenly became aware of 


her presence as she resumed her place on 


the bed. 
“Oh, 
Sarah! 
difficult 
laughed. 
tion.” 
“Her ladyship has quite a right to as 
good as can be got, since she pays for it.” 


this is your new secretary, Aunt 
I am sure you have a frightfully 
time—er—Miss Bush.” And she 

“Her ladyship expects perfec- 








Katherine’s voice was deep and level, and. 


contained no impertinence, only a grave 
statement of fact. 

Lady Garribardine chuckled among her 
pillows. 

“Miss Bush is much nearer the truth of 
things than any of you so-called psychologi- 
cal philosophers, Bee—analyzing matters 
with little dilettante methods all day to the 
laughter of the gods. Miss Bush realizes 
her obligations as a secretary, but you very 
often don’t perceive yours as a duke’s 
daughter and a rising Foreign Office 
official’s wife.” 

Lady Beatrice was not the least crushed. 
She laughed frankly. 

“Dear, sweet aunty! There never has 
been a scandal about me in my life—I am a 
model of circumspection, demureness, and 
present-day virtuous wifeliness. Why, I 
never interfere with Gerard—we hardly 
meet in the whole week—and I merely like 
my own simple friends, my own simple 
clothes, and my own simple pleasures!” 

“Artless creature!’’ And the youthful 
curls shook. ‘ Well, what did you come for, 
in so many words? To try to get me to 
influence Gerard not to play for once the 
ineffectual part of husband in authority, 
and so let you disgrace the names of 
Thorvil and Strobridge in peace?’’ 

Lady Beatrice seized and stroked the 
fat hand lying upon the pink-silk coverlet. 

“You darling, ducky Aunt Seraphim! 
Just that! I want to wear my enchanting 
boy’s dress. I must be Ganymede, the 
cup-bearer.”’ 

“Well, I'll be no party to it—be off with 
you! I have serious affairs to settle with 


Miss Bush, and have no further time to 
waste.”’ 

Lady Beatrice saluted her obediently and 
got off the bed once more; she was laughing 
softly. 

“Gerard is coming to lunch,” Lady 
her, 


Garribardine called to “and Lio 
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Delemar, and they are going to see a winter 
exhibition afterward.” 

“T can’t stand Lio,’’ Lady Beatrice cooed 
from the doorway. ‘She pretends to be so 
full of sex and other dreadful natural things 
—she makes my innocent esthetic flesh 
creep. Gerard always had fruity tastes— 
by-by, dear Aunt Saran!”’ And, kissing her 
finger-tips, she was at last gone, leaving 
Katherine wondering. 

They had said very severe things to each 
other, and neither was the least angry really 
—Gladys and Fred were not wont to bicker 
so. 

“Call up Mr. Strobridge, Miss Bush— 
he will not have left home yet—you know 
his number—ask him to speak to me at 
once.”’ 

Katherine obeyed—she was an _ expert 
with the telephone and never raised her 
voice. 

Mr. Strobridge was soon at the other end 
of it, and she was about to hand the re- 
ceiver to her employer when that lady 
frowned and told her to give the message 
herself. 

“My right ear is troublesome to-day,” 
she said. ‘You must do the business for 
me, Miss Bush.” 

‘Hello! Her ladyship wishes me to give 
you a message—will you wait a moment 
until I take it?” 

“Hello! Yes.” 

“Say he is to come half an hour earlier to 
lunch to-day. I have things to talk over 
with him about to-night. He is to go to this 
ridiculous ball in my box—tell him so.” 

Katherine repeated the exact message. 

‘Tell her [am very much annoyed about 
the whole thing,’ Mr. Strobridge returned, 
“‘and have decided not to be present my- 
self.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!”’ cried Lady Garri- 
bardine, when she was told, and, seizing 
the receiver from Katherine’s hand, she 
roared: 

“Don’t be a fool, G—it is too late in the 
day to stand upon your dignity. I'll tell 
vou the rest when you come to lunch.” 
Upon which, she closed the communication 
and called for Stirling. 

“Take all this rubbish of letters away, 
Miss Bush. I must get up and cope with 
the humiliating defects of old age. You 
may go.” 

Katherine had a very busy morning in 
front of her. She sat steadily typing and 
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writing in the secretary’s room until 
her lunch was brought, and even then she 
hardly stopped to eat it; but on her own 
way to the dining-room, Lady Garribardine 
came in. 

She looked at the hardly tasted food and 
blinked her black eyes. 

“Tut, tut! You must eat, child—pas 
trop de zéle—finish your pudding—and then 
bring me those two letters upon the report 
of the Wineberger charity into the jdining- 
room. You can have your coffee with us— 
Mr. Strobridge and I are alone; Mrs. 
Delemar is not coming, after all. By the 
way, do you have everything you want? 
The coffee they give you is good, eh? 
Servants always skimp the beans when left 
to themselves.” 

‘“T have everything I want, thank you— 
but I have not been offered coffee,” Kath- 
erine replied. 

Lady Garribardine’s face assumed an 
indignant expression, and she sharply rang 
the bell. 

“These are the things that happen when 
one does not know of them—you ought to 
have complained to me before, Miss Bush!”’ 

Thomas answered the bell and whitened 
perceptibly when he saw his mistress’ face. 

He was asked why Miss Bush had not 
been served with coffee in a voice which 
froze his tongue, and the only excuse he 
could give was a stammering statement 
that Miss Arnott had not taken any, which 
aroused further wrath. 

‘““Pampered wretches!” Lady Garribar- 
dine exclaimed. “Anything to save them- 
selves trouble. I will speak to Bronson 
about this—but see that it never happens 
again, Thomas. ”’ 

And the trembling footman was allowed 
to leave the room. 

“Tam glad you did not try to defend them, 
as the foolish Arnott would have done,” 
her ladyship flashed. ‘She was always 
standing between my just wrath and the 
servants’ delinquencies, always shielding 
them—one would have thought she was of 
their class. The result was no one in the 
house respected her—good creature though 
she was. See that you are respected, young 
woman, and obeyed when obedience is your 
due.”’ 

“T will try to be.’ And an inscrutable 
expression played round Katherine’s full 
red mouth. “TI-understand that no one is 
either respected ‘or obeyed who only acts 
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from good nature, not from a sense of 
justice. I would never shield anyone from 
what he deserved.”’ 

“Tt seems to me you understand a good 
deal, girl! Well, come into the dining-room 
in half an hour.’’ And, smiling her com- 
prehending smile, Lady Garribardine left 
the room. 


“G, that is a wonderful creature, that 
new secretary of mine—have you noticed 
her yet?” she said, later on, to her nephew, 
when they had finished the serious part of 
their luncheon and she had rung _ her 
enameled bell for the automatic entrance 
of the servants from behind the screen 
they were only allowed in the room to 
change the courses at this meal. Numbers 
of politicians and diplomatists frequently 
dropped in and preferred to discuss affairs 
with their hostess alone. 

‘‘No—not much,” Mr. Strobridge ad- 
mitted, when they were again by them- 
selves and coffee had come. “I thought she 
did my letter to The Times remarkably 
well, though.” 

‘She has not done anything badly yet— 
when she makes a mistake in social trifles, 
she always realizes it and corrects herself. 
Her reading-aloud was grotesque at first, 
but I have never had to tell her how to 
pronounce a word twice. I lay traps for 
her; she is as smart as paint and as deep as 
a well.”’ 

“A treasure indeed!”” But Mr. Stro- 
bridge’s voice was absent; he was uninter- 
ested, and was still smarting under the 
annoyance of the situation created by his 
wife. 

Of course he could not make her stay at 
home by force—and he hated the idea of 
Ganymede and the bare legs. He reverted 
to the topic once more. 

“T would really rather not go to see the 
freakish crew to-night,” he said. “Beatrice 
is doing it merely from obstinacy; she is 
not like Hebe Vermont, a ridiculous 
poseuse, crazy for notoriety—she is a refined 
creature generally, though wearying. This 
is just to defy me.” 

“As I have always told you, G, you 
should never have married; you are made 
for an ardent and devoted lover with a 
suitable change of inamorata every six 
months. In the réle of husband, you are— 
frankly—a little ridiculous! You have no 
authority, as Miss Bush put it just now 





















about something else; you usually act from 
good nature, not from a sense of justice, 
and Beatrice snaps her fingers at you and 
goes her own way.” 

“T don’t mind as a rule—-indeed, I am 
grateful to her for doing so. Can there be 
anything more tedious and bourgeois than 
the recognized relation of husband and wife? 
The only thing which makes intimacy with 
a woman agreeable is difficulty and inter- 
mittency. Bee, fortunately, expects nothing 
from me, and I expect nothing from her, 
beyond acting in a manner suitable to her 
race and station, and I don’t think Gany- 
mede in his original costume at an artists’ 
models’ ball a harmonious part for my wife 
or a Thorvil to adopt.” 

“You don’t know how to manage her, 
and you are too indifferent to try—so you 
had better swallow your outraged dignity 
and come with me in my box, after all. Lio 
will be there, and you can sit and whisper 
in the back of it.” 

And Lady Garribardine lit her cigarette, 
but Mr. Strobridge protested in whim- 
sical distress: 

‘Heaven forbid! Would you kill this 
dawning romance, Seraphim? If Liao and 
I are to be drafted off like a pair of francés, 
the whole charm is gone. I wish to ménager 
my emotions so that they may last over the 
Easter recess, after that I shall be too busy 
for them to matter—don’t be ruthless, 
sweet aunt!” 

Lady Garribardine laughed, and, at that 
moment, Katherine Bush came in, the 
finished letters in her hand. 

“Give Miss Bush some coffee, G, while 
I look over them.”’ 

And her ladyship indicated the tray 
which had been placed by the attentive 
Bronson close to her hand. 

Mr. Strobridge did as he was asked. His 
thoughts were far away, and, beyond 
displaying the courtesy he used to all 
women, he never noticed Katherine at all. 
She was quite ordinary-looking still—with 
the screwed-up mop of ashen-hued hair 
and her plain dark blouse, unless you 
chanced to meet her strange and beautiful 
eyes. 
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For some reason, she felt a little piqued. 
The man’s manner and phrasing attracted 
her; his voice was superlatively cultivated, 
and his words chosen with polished grace. 
Here was a person from whom something 
could be learned. She would have wished 
to have talked with him unrestrainedly and 
alone. 

She remained silent and listened when 


aunt and nephew again took up the 
ball of conversation together—how she 





would love to be able to converse like that! 
They were so sparkling—never in earnest 
seemingly; all was light as air, while Mr. 
Strobridge made allusions and quotations 
which showed his brilliant erudition, and 
Katherine harkened with all her ears. Some 
of them she recognized and others she 
determined to look up, but his whole 
pronunciation of the sentences sounded 
different from what she had imagined 
they would be when she had read them 
to herself. 

This was the first time she had heard 
a continued conversation between two 
people who she had already decided 
were worthy of note, and this half-hour 
stood out as the first milestone in her 
progress. 

Presently they all rose—and she went 
back to her work with the sense of the 
magnitude of her task in climbing to the 
pinnacle of a great lady and cultivated 
woman of the world. 

For a few moments she felt a little 
depressed—then a _ thought came to 
her. 

“He could help me to knowledge of 
literature and art—he could teach me true 
culture; and, since he is married, there 
can be no stupid love-making. But for this, 
he must first realize that I exist, and for 
that, when my chance comes, I must 
arrest his attention through the ears and 
the eyes. He must for once look at me and 
see not only his aunt’s secretary—then I 
can learn from him al] that I desire to 
know.” 

That this course of action could possibly 
cause the proposed teacher pain in the 
future never entered her head. 
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* On the sixth Sunday they walked up and down the village street, handsome 
and defiant and loving ~ 


(The Kind Hand of Fate) 





The Kind Hand of Fate 


This is a characteristic Gouverneur Morris story—if we can have such a thing from 


one who has so wide a range in choice of subject. 


But we ask your attention here 


particularly to the idea which the author puts so skilfully and gracefully before you. 


“War and Peace” was suggested as a subtitle for this story. 


Do you see why? 


Think over the influence of these two states of existence upon William O’Brien. 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


O the Honorable Jonathan O’Brien 
retired from active and, I think, 
passive, politics and returned to 
our town to pass the remainder of his 

days. He looked healthy enough; he had 
the old winning smile, the old twinkling, 
enwrinkled eyes, the old blacksmith back, 
the old Atlas shoulders, and the old, rich, 
sonorous, well-brogued, beguiling voice. 
Morning, noon, or night, his heavy, rosy 
cheeks and chin always looked as if the 
razor had just passed over them for the 
second time. But his hair, close-cropped 
like a prize-fighter’s and upstanding, was 
snow-white now, and in repose his face had 
that pathetic, wistful look of the con- 
demned. And the cigar ever in his mouth 
or hand was never lighted. 

But if you attempted any show of sym- 
pathy, he had his answer pat. 

“Don’t trouble about me, and many 
thanks to you; I’ve had a bully good run 
for my money.” 

So he had. He had bullied a great city 
always, a great state often, and once, at 
least, he had bullied a great nation into 
accepting a president who was not accept- 
able to a majority of its voters. As for his 
money, he had had none to begin with. 
Now he had millions. But how acquired, it 
is not easy to say. He had never been in 
business; he had never speculated; no 
money had ever been willed to him. His 
was one of those mysterious fortunes which 
the American people through their dema- 
gogues have not yet assailed. When, at 
last, we pass confiscatory laws, they will be 
directed against those who are erroneously 
supposed to have wrung their wealth from 


widows and orphans, not against those who 
are known to have grown rich upon the un- 
willing contributions of gamblers and pros- 
titutes. Inexplicable as this seems, there is 
a very good reason for it. The righteously 
rich man is often quite inhuman, whereas 
the O’Brien type stands drinks and cigars 
at the corner saloon, and while his left hand 
receives, his right hand gives. And into 
the giving goes more of his heart than into 
the receiving. 

It was the postmaster who told me 
that O’Brien was back; that his public 
life was over; that he had but a few years 
to live. 

‘You don’t say so,”’ said 1. 
matter?” 

* Bright’s.”’ 

“That’s hard on a man who liked his 
lobster and his champagne.” 

“It was the cold liquor got him. Rot- 
gut whiskies at the saloons. He had to 
drink ’em to keep in with his constituents. 
I bet he could drink a barrel without 
showing it, but sooner or later it gets a 
man.”’ 

‘Especially if he doesn’t exercise.” 

“Turkish baths ain’t-real sweats,” said 
the postmaster, and then he reached slowly 
for my letters, read the inscriptions, held 
one that was in a very thin envelop to the 
light, told me what was written on a post- 
card and who had written it, and not till 
then did he place my mail in my hands. 
And with it he handed me a short sketch of 
O’Brien’s life. 

“Whisky, seegars, lobster, champagne, 
women, graft, power, Turkish baths, more 
whisky, more seegars, more lobsters, more 


“What’s the 
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champagne, more women, more graft, more 
power, more Turkish baths, Bright’s—- 
that’s him,” said the postmaster. And he 
added, a little enviously, licking his thin 
lips, “‘ He was a great one.”’ 

The church is between the post-office and 
my house. Over the wall of the shady 
burying-ground I saw O’Brien himself, 
strolling among the graves. ‘‘ Morbid,” I 
thought. But he looked up, recognized 
me, smiled gaily, and called, 

“Come on in, while the going’s good, 
and shake an old friend by the hand” 
And when I had joined him, and we had 
shaken hands, he said: “But there’s more 
than old friendship at stake. It’s a bit of 
advice I’m after. Mark the writing on that 
stone, sir.”’ 

I had to stoop to read; the stone was bent 
forward, as if sleepily nodding in its death- 
watch. I read: ° 


WILLIAM O'BRIEN 
WAS BORN IN 1843 
In 1863 
HE DIED FOR HIS COUNTRY 


DRAWN BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 
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‘““He was me senior by ten years,” said 
O’Brien, “and a handsome lad he was. 
‘Little Billy,’ they called him, because 
he’d ’a’ made two o’ Jim Jeffries. I was but 
ten when they brought him home. I was but 
a barefoot boy. SoI went from door to door 
till I begged the money for this stone and 
the inscription. *Twas the first money ever 
I borrowed—and the first I ever paid back.” 

‘Did you compose the inscription, John?” 

“T did not. “T'was your own father, sir. 
He come home wounded about the same 
time and he fixed it up for me. There was to 
have been more toit, but I ranout of money.” 

‘““What were you going to add?” 

“’Twould have been over your father’s 
protest. He said enough’s enough; but I 
was for adding at the bottom: ‘And of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ Your 
father said there was no use saying the same 
thing twice. ‘If he died for his country,’ 
says he, ‘it’s the same thing as saying that 
he’s one of them that makes up the kingdom 
of Heaven.’ And your father was right. I 
see that now. But I didn’t then. And 


* He was me senior by ten years,” said 
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I still think there should be more to the in- 
scription. ’Tis for that I’ve called you in— 
to ask your advice. I'd like to add a post- 
scrip’ that would be a sermon to young 
men, sir. Just a few words; but, ‘muitum 
in parvo, as Father O’Rourke said the 
other day when he made Paddy Ranigan 
swallow his words.” 

“But,” I said, “‘ He died for his country’ 
is a pretty good sermon, John.” 

“But you'll do better than that for me,” 
he said; ‘think it over. Between us, we'll 
find something. Let the son finish what 
the father began. More especially since 
you're always rollin’ ink-pots, the same as 
he was, when he wasn’t fighting. Now 
T’ll tell you what I’m planning: You mind 
the great boulder on the old place? I’m 
going to take little Billy up—he was a 
boulder of a man—and lay him to rest 
against the south side, where he loved to 
lie when he was a barefoot boy and dream of 
cities and riches and power. And where I 
loved to lie in my time and dream the 
same vain dream. Over his head, on the 
great monolith itself, sir, I’ll have cut these 
same words that are here, and the new 
words. And if you find none, I’ve a line 
buzzing in my head that may do at a 
pinch.” 

‘““What’s that, John?” 

“Ah,” says he, “spare my maiden 
blushes! But promise me this, sir: When 
my time comes and I lie on the hill along- 
side of my big brother, you’ll write the 
words to be ’graved over me. It’s so 
written and ordered in my will.” 

“Why, John,” I said, embarrassed, “of 
course; but it’s early in the century for you 
to be talking of such like things.” 

‘““Haven’t you heard the talk?” 

“Why, yes, John; Ihave. And if there’s 
any truth in it, I’m sorry.” 

“Tt’s gospel truth,” said he; ‘but don’t 
sorrow. I’ve had a bully good run for my 
money. And so it’s a promise?”’ 

“Tt’s a promise.” And we shook hands 
over the grave of the big brother. 


II 


I was enough intrigued to ask some of 
the village elders for facts concerning the 
O’Brien boy who was born in 1843 and 
who, in 1863, had died for his country. 
This was not difficult. Country lives and 
memories are of great length. 
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Furthermore, since the days of “Little 
Billy” O’Brien, no one had resembled him 
except the Honorable Jonathan, and he, 
it seemed, had never been more than a 
pale copy. 

On the day of his birth, William O’Brien 
weighed twelve pounds. Mrs. Aminda 
Conger, a mere child at the time, supplied 
me with this item. She had helped to look 
after him until the mother was able to get 
about—for charity, she said, but I have my 
doubts, for, in those days, the O’Briens 
were able to pay for outside help, and there 
was never a day in all Mrs. Aminda’s long 
life when she wasn’t able to receive money. 
It doesn’t matter. She took care of the 
young Hercules for a while, and had vivid 
memories of his physical perfections and 
his sea-blue, greedy eyes. 

‘At such times,” she said, “‘as he had to 
be took in to his mother, it was like a pig 
going to the trough.” 

From Mrs. Aminda’s account of his 
babyhood, I got a very animal notion of 
William O’Brien. He fed like a pig; he 
howled like a wolf; he roared like a lion; 
he was cunning as a fox; he was strong as 
an elephant, and he hugged like a bear. 
And there was also a birdlike and reptilian 
side to him. His digestion was as that of 
the ostrich. As the parrot he scolded, and 
like the dove cooed; and you had to watch 
out for him, because he was tricky as a 
snake in the grass. 

Old Mrs. Sharon, a lady delicate as 
Venetian glass, was my next informant. 

“Why, no; there was nothing gross 
about the child. There was nothing animal 
about him except his great strength and 
gay blue eyes. He was the most beguiling 
little man. He was always to be seen at the 
door of his father’s smithy, playing with old 
pieces of iron, taking in everything that the 
customers had to say, and saying nothing. 
Later, when he was old enough to carry 
messages, he often came to our house. 
Father was supervisor and the elder 
O’Brien was a powerful but honorable 
factor in local politics. 

“You could no longer call him little, 
though. He may have been nine or ten. 
He looked to be a well-grown boy of 
fourteen or fifteen. He was very silent. 
It was hard to get a word out of him. 
Sometimes, if it hadn’t been for the twinkle 
in the deep-set blue eyes, you might almost 
have thought him a defective. But when he 
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“ That girl got ahold of Molly Clark and told her a thing or two about William” 
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did speak, it was delicious, a drawling, 
baby brogue that made your heart leap 
with joy and humor. He had a complexion 
to match his voice, one of those rose-leaf 
skins that come out of the Irish mists and 
change their color as swiftly as the mind 
changes its thoughts. What else can I tell 
you? His hair was red then, but later it 
got to be the color of my Domingo dining- 
table. And I’m afraid everything else 
about him darkened, too. 

“The poor laddie, he was only twelve 
when the father died. The mother had 
nothing to go on with, and, besides hers and 
William’s own, there were five other mouths 
to fill. The child was already skilful with 
iron and precocious in all ways; but it is 
simply out of the question for any child of 
twelve to be a blacksmith. He made the 
effort, failed, and, I think, from that time 
began to look on life with eyes in which 
there was something other than the roguish- 
ness and optimism of childhood.” 

Surely a very different picture of him 
than that drawn for me by Mrs. Aminda 
Conger. From Doctor Scupperman, long 
since retired from active practise, of course, 
I received other lights, and, indeed, the 
whole story. 

“Support a family? Huh!” snapped 
the old gentleman. ‘I won’t say he didn’t 
turn his hand to an honest job now and 
then, but he was the kind that can only 
work to make others work. He begged’ 
and beguiled and worse,” the doctor hinted 
darkly, and added hastily, “I don’t know 
that he ever stole, but they had no visi- 
ble means of support, those O’Briens, yet 
they kept as sleek and fat as woodchucks.” 

“He was a fine man physically, by all 
accounts?”’ 

‘““God bless me, yes! Once in a genera- 
tion nature makes a body like that, just 
to show what she could do if she was a 
mind to. One time he climbed a tall 
hemlock after crows’ eggs—they’d eat ’em 
when they could get nothing better—-and 
fell. I had charge of him. There was 
nothing broken, but vou never saw such a 
case of universal bruise. Between bruises, 


his skin was like a girl’s; he had a torso like 
the young Hercules, and arms and legs to 
match. Maybe his legs were just a shade 
short and his body just a shade long. He 
wasn’t more than sixteen or seventeen and 
hadn’t come to his full growth, but already 
he was a giant. 


Nothing clumsy about 
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him, though. A man fit to mate with a 
goddess, only’—here my _ old friend 
chuckled cynically and lapsed into the 
vernacular which he sometimes affected— 
“only, if we ever raised goddesses around 
here, it wasn’t in my day, an’ I never seed 
any since. 

“Except to make others work, he never 
did a stroke himself after he was seventeen. 
And he began to lord it over the younger 
men, men not so young but that they had 
a right to vote. It got so nobody could 
work anything in this end of the county 
without fixing young O’Brien first. A 
beauty to the eye, he was, and a pleasure to 
the ear, full of wit and deviltry, his lips 
fresh from the Blarney stone, a man that 
kept his word if once you could get him to 
give it—in short, sir, he was a natural-born 
grafter. 

“He loved power and pleasure most, 
with the accent on power. He couldn't 
vote himself, but he could force others to 
vote his way, and if he’d lived, he’d have 
gone far—very far.” 

“How do you mean-—he’d have gone 
far?” 

‘“‘He’d have become what his brother, the 
Honorable Jonathan, became, only raised 
to the mth power. Why, even I—I’ve 
voted the way he asked me to, when I 
didn’t set much store one way or the other 
on which of two bad ones got the little job 
they were after.” 

“You said that he was also fond of 
pleasure?” 

Doctor Scupperman lifted a scraggy left 
evebrow. 

“T’ve told you,” he said, “that we never 
raised any goddesses around here, but may- 
be I’m wrong. And, anyway, she wasn’t 
raised in this township. She only came to 
live among us, and she was a good-looking 
girl by any standard—a real handsome 
girl, and a hard worker in her father’s 
house. She looked you right in the eye, 
and she wasn’t afraid of cows or snakes or 
men. , 

“Physically she was a mate for William, 
and the minute he set eyes on her, he 
knowed it, and she knowed it, too. You'd 
ought to have been here to see how some of 
the other girls took on—some as _ had 
reason to take on, and some as hadn't. 
There was one that got hold of a scalawag 
lawyer and talked about breach o’ promise; 
but not only William wasn’t of age but he 
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passed the word, and six of his friends stood 
ready to swear that if there was any 
justice in this world, she’d have to sue each 
of them in turn, beginning with voung 
Sweeney, before she got round to William, 
ind I wouldn’t wonder if they were speaking 
the truth. 

‘“Howsoever, that girl got ahold of 
Molly Clark and told her a thing or two 
about William; and there was others that 
did likewise or wrote poison letters, which 
is the same thing, and opened her eyes. For 
about six weeks she and William didn’t 
go about together, and the gossips said she’d 
passed him over for keeps. But on the sixth 
Sunday they walked up and down the 
village street, handsome and defiant and 
loving. That very afternoon, William 
dropped in at the surgery for a bit of 
sticking-plaster, and I says to him, 

“*William,’ I says, ‘it seems you've 
got back into the primrose path with 
surprising alacrity.’ 

‘*Nary a bit of primrose path, sir,’ says 
he, ‘if it’s me and Molly ve mean. We’re 
headed for the eve of the needle, through 
which them that’s rich either in the goods 
of this sinful world or in love passes into 
the kingdom of Heaven.’ 

‘William,’ I says, ‘as a student of 
human nature, and you and Molly are 
human, though very young, tell me how 
you fixed this matter.’ 

‘Faith, sir,’ says he, ‘by tellin’ the 
truth to Molly, and promisin’ to mend me 
wicked ways. And I told her, sir, that 
whether she’d have me or not, the ways 
should be mended, for “havin’ set eves on 
vou, Molly,” I says, “there can never 
now be any other face in this world for 
me.’ So we’re to be married when I come 
of age, sir.’ 

‘I congratulate you, William,’ says I, 
‘and I hope now you're at it you'll cut out 
the drink and some of the other things you 
do.’ ‘The drink—sure I will,’ says he, 
‘and have 


‘William!’ 


says I, and I caught his big 
wrist and, by the feel of his pulse, knew that 


he'd been drinking. ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘yes; 
but not after to-day.’ And he looked me 
in the eye, brazen as a bull. ‘And what, sir, 
re the other things that I do?’ 

‘The politics, William,’ says I, ‘and the 
loot-money.’ 

‘Loot!’ he says, 
Doctor!’ And I began to see 


‘Tis an ugly word, 
thunder- 
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clouds in his eyes. I picked up a lancet 
that lay in a saucer on my table and played 
with it. 

‘It’s an uglier way of making a living, 
William,’ I said, ‘and it’s the way you 
make yours. Come, now; you’ve won the 
love of a sweet, honest girl——’ 

‘Come now! Come nothin’!’ said he, 
and he was shaking with passion. ‘You've 
called me a word, and ye’ll pay for it, ye 
lily-livered, spindle-shanked, bone-setting 
flapdoodle of a man!’ 

‘He gathered his brows altogether in a 
great black knot, and he crept toward me 
very slowly, like some great cat. If he 
thought to scare me out of a_ week’s 
growth, he succeeded. But I says: ‘One 
moment, William: I'll not deny you can 
break me to pieces in your hands, but you 

can’t do it without getting one slash from 
this lancet. And, after that, you'll die, 
slowly and in great torment.’ 

“He still came on, glowering, but I'd 
shaken a little reason into him, for he says, 
‘And why would I die, mister, for a bit cut 
with a penknife?’ 

‘**Because, William,’ I said, ‘it’s fresh 
from cutting open an abscess. I was about 
to clean it when you interrupted me.’ He 
stopped in his tracks at that. ‘If that’s 
the truth,’ he says, ‘I'll let you off, but only 
for Molly’s sake. For me own, I have no 
fear.’ 

‘I know that, William,’ I said. ‘You're 
brave enough. Now what is it you want, 
a bit of sticking-plaster?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ I cut him off what he needed 
and, as he turned to go, ‘One word, William,’ 
I says: ‘You lied about the drink. You 
haven't quit, as you sail. Have you also 
lied about Molly?’ 

“*Tn what way?’ 

“* About waiting till you're of 
then getting married? Very few 
can resist you, William. We know 
hereabouts..’ 

‘In short?’ 

“*Do you mean to do right by Molly 
Clark? That’s what I mean! 

“Tf I didn’t, what business would it be 
of yours?’ 

“Only this, William: You're not the 
only man in this village who thinks a heap 
of Molly Clark. Sooner or later, you'll 
fall sick or break a limb, and I'll be called 
in to attend you, William. Only that. 
That’s all you’ve got to remember. 


age and 
women 
that 





* The surgery door was burst open, and in strode William himself. 
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‘And what's all this, he cried, ‘about you bein’ a nurse?’™ 
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That, and this—’ And I showed him 


the lancet. 

‘Doctor,’ he says, then, ‘I was only 
teasin’ you. If ever a man meant to do 
right by a girl, it’s meself. But there’s a 
devil in me.’ And with that he walked out 
of the surgery. 

“But I think he never intended her 
any harm. The booze got him now and 
then, but not often, and if he grafted 
deeper and deeper, that meant nothing to 
Molly. For she didn’t know, and nobody 
told her. 

*William’s big chance came when the 
war broke out. Many young men right in 
this village, youngsters of the old stock, 
enlisted at once. It wouldn't be the same 
to-day, I fear me. But not William. War 
meant bigger things to him than just the 
chance to fight. It meant the chance to 
graft and play politics on an unprecedented 
scale. The rights and the wrongs of the 
question troubled him no more than it 
troubles the peace-at-any-price people to- 
day. All he cared about was Molly and 
power and loot. 

“I'd volunteered at once for the medical 
corps, and was only waiting for a substi- 
tute to take over my practise when, one 
day, Molly Clark came to the surgery, her 
cheeks red as roses, and she said she wanted 
to be a nurse and care for the wounded. 

**And what does William say to this?’ 
I asked. 

“William? What William?’ It was 
the first I knew of the trouble between them. 
‘I don’t know any William,’ she said, as 
haughty as a duchess. 

‘I meant William O’Brien,’ I said, 
‘but of course if you don’t know him— 

“With that, the haughty mood melted 
from her, and she says: 

“*T know—I know; but I’ve done with 
him. His country is in trouble, the sweet 
country that’s given him all he is and has 
and hopes for, and he won’t help her—him 
the strongest man between the Hudson and 
the Sound!’ 

“*But, Molly,’ I said, ‘William doesn’t 
believe in war. He believes the states 
have a right to secede if they want to. He 
believes——’ : 

“*He believes in letting others do the 
fighting,’ she said. ‘That’s what he be- 
lieves in!’ 

‘She stood there, breathing hard, me 
noting every swift, passing look of her 
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comely face, when the surgery door was 
burst open, and in strode William himself. 

““*And what’s all this,’ he cried, ‘about 
you bein’ a nurse?’ 

‘‘He had been drinking, and was in a 
dark and thunderous mood. ‘And what 
are you doin’ here in the surgery, with the 
young doctor?’ 

‘Then she turned on him. 

“*T’m here by rights,’ she cried; ‘I’m 
here,’ she said, ‘talking to the man I’m 
going to marry when the war’s over and 
we both come home.’ 

“It was the first 7’d heard of it. But 
my heart began to beat like a trip-hamimer. 

“*That’s the case, my lad,’ I said, ‘and 
so, unless you need medical attention, 
why three’s a crowd.’ 

‘I don’t think he heard me. 

“*And so,’ says he, ‘you're going to 
marry him? And why, may I ask, if it 
isn’t asking too much?’ 


“*Why?’ says she. ‘Why, because he 
wants me, I suppose. And because he’s a 
man.’ 


“*A man is it?’ says William. ‘And 
what am I but a man?’ 

“* Vou!’ she says. ‘You a man?’ 

“*Molly,’ he says, ‘before I stuff your 
new love through the keyhole, tell me this: 
Do you love him, or do you love me?’ 

“*T loved you well enough, William;’ 
she says; ‘you know that. I loved you 
with all my heart. But I’ve done with 
you. The Jikes of you will never put 
name to me. Id die first.’ 

“And what’s wrong with me, Molly?’ 

‘He'd fought down his temper, and 
spoke very gentle. 

“*T’ve told you once, William. 
tell you twice? You're a coward!’ 
‘He only laughed, very quiet. 

“*Molly,’ he says, ‘just because I don’t 
believe in this war, or any war, is no reason 
to call me a coward. Let the rebel states 
go. We don’t want them. They’re a stone 
around our neck. They always will be. 
We'll grow sounder and richer and more 
united without them. These are men’s 
questions, girl—keep out of them.’ 

‘William,’ she says, ‘your 
needs you, and you won’t help her.’ 

‘Let them who believe in war fight,’ 
says he. ‘Let them who believe in peace 
be men enough to say so.’ 

“*And I believe in peace,’ says she, 
‘but not at the price of honor.’ 


Shall I 


country 
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“«And I,’ says he, ‘believe in peace at 
any price—you hear me, Molly?—at any 
price. Ye don’t know what war is, Molly. 
Ye don’t know how the young men, the 
light and leadin’, the chosen ones of this 
world, go down to a gory and premature 
death, their work not done. Ye know 
nothing of the sufferings of the women and 
childern, Molly. Ye little fool, ye know 
nothing at all!’ 

‘““* And if we were married, William,’ she 
says, ‘and had children, and in the night 
bad men came and stole our goods and 
laid their hot hands on me, what would 
you be doin’?’ 

“The veins in his temples and forehead 
stood out like purple ropes. For something 
in the picture she had drawn had inflamed 
him. 

*“*Me,’ he cried, ‘I’d be bashing their 
damned heads together till there was 
nothing left but the necks!’ 

“*Oh, no, you wouldn't, William,’ she 
said, very quiet; ‘you'd be hidin’ under 
the bed!’ 

‘And she turned her back on him.”’ 


lil 


DurRING the foregoing, old Doctor Scup- 
perman had grown young and fiery. He 
had risen to his feet, and acted and gesticu- 
lated and stamped his sound foot; now he 
sank down once more into his deep, short- 
legged leather chair, so that little of him 
showed but his white, narrow face and his 
high, bony knees. 

‘And that’s what caused him to enlist, 
Doctor?” 

Kc Yep! Y 

‘And as a soldier 

‘None better.” 

‘He made a fine record?”’ 

“Why not? He was strong as Hercules, 
and once he got into the swing of things, he 
ate fire. He was the idol of his regiment, 
and if any of his comrades survive, you will 
find that his deeds are their favorite legends. 
Huh! They tell stories about him—yes; 
he turned over a new leaf, William did. 
All the fine qualities came to the top, and 
all the greed and selfishness and wickedness 
of the man sank to the bottom, as is usual 
in war, until he was steel-true and blade- 
straight.” 


did he do well?” 
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‘“What happened to him?” 

“He dared once too often. Carried 
water to a dying Confederate—a general 
officer stranded between the lines, and 
flopping round badly hurt in a storm of 
bullets coming two ways. He kept yelling 
for water in a horrible way, and, by and 
by, William couldn’t stand it; so he hopped 
over the breastwerk with a pannikin of 
water, and was instantly riddled through 
and through.” 

‘And for nothing—what a pity!” 

‘For nothing? Oh, no! He got the 
water to the Reb. I don’t know how. It 
seems as if he must have been dead before 
he got there, but he kept on crawling and 
crawling.” 


With these facts fresh in my mind, I 
went to work upon an epitaph for William 
O’Brien, but nothing good came of it. I 
was not able to crowd his life and deeds into 
one brief phrase which should be, at the 
same time, a sermon for young men. So 


‘I told the Honorable Jonathan that I 


could not help, and shortly afterward went 
South upon a family matter and was gone 
all the autumn and all the winter. 

Meanwhile, the body of William O’Brien 
was exhumed and laid in its final resting- 
place at the foot of the great boulder 
which crowns the highest land in our 
vicinity, and here, one day in early sum- 
mer, I found the Honorable Jonathan, very 
thin and sick-looking, leaning on his elbow, 
and looking out over our lovely rolling 
country to the blue water of Long Island 
Sound. 

‘It’s you, is it?” said he. ‘* Be welcome, 
stranger, and be seated. But first read 
what has been graven to mark William’s 
last resting-place, and tell me what ye 
think. “Twas the best I could do, seeing 
as how yourself, a genuine ink-roller, laid 
down on me.” 

I backed away from the great boulder 
so that I could make words out of the huge, 
simple letters with which it had been 
inscribed, and this is what I read: 


WILLIAM O'BRIEN 
WAS BORN IN 1843 
In 1863 
HE DIED FOR HIS COUNTRY 
AND HERE, BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD, LIES A 
GRAFTER 


Gouverneur Morris’s next story, The Girl Who Was Left Over, 
will appear in the May issue. 
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Epitor’s Note—The poignant wit of Bernard 
of a literary confrére that it is easier to write plays 
he possesses more effective and subtle methods of 
an gpponent. In refutation of Mr. Bennett’s 
of wit and satire, in the fun of which Cosmopolitan 















N a pleasant little bock, 
Arnold Bennett talks shop 
and debits harmless tosh 
about technique for the enter- 

tainment of literary amateurs in 

a very agreeable and suggestive 
manner, as he has every right to 
do, being so distinguished a master 

of the craft. But when I found the 
words, ““One reason why a play is 
easier to write than a novel—” I 
need have read no further. I did 
not want to know “‘one reason”’ for 
so outrageous a piece of novelist’s 
bluff. But the impetus of my reading 
carried me on, in spite of the shock: 
and so I learned that this one reason 
is “that a play is shorter than a 
novel.”’ It is; and so is the Bible 
shorter than the London Directory. 

“Excuse the length of my letter,” said 

Pascal, “I had no time to write a short 

one.” 
Now, I am not going to argue. I never do. 

I will just take one of the shortest, most 
intense, and most famous scenes in English 

dramatic literature, and rewrite it as a chapter 
of a novel in the style of my friends Bennett 
and Wells and Galsworthy when they are too 

lazy to write plays. 
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A Pray. BY SHAKESPEARE. 





Scene 8. 





Ac V. 





The precinct of Macbeth’s Castle on 
Dunsinane Hill. 















Enter MACBETH 
Macs.: Why should I play the 
ey Roman fool, and die 

On mine own sword? Whiles I see lives, the 

* gashes 

atl 
Do better upon them. 












Shaw has been aroused by the remark 


than novels. 


As he says, he never argues; 


settling a controversy and annihilating 
statement he has produced amasterpiece 


Wants every 


Macon. 


MACB.: 


MACcp.: 


reader to have a share. 


Enter MACDUFF 

: Turn, hell - hound, 

turn! 

Of all men else I have 
avoided thee: 

But get thee back; my soul 
is too much charged 

With blood of thine already. 


I have no words 
My voice is in my sword, 
thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee 
out. (They fight.) 


Thou losest labor 

As easy mayst thou the 
intrenchant air 

With thy keen sword 
impress, as make 
me bleed. 

Let fall thy blade 
on vulnerable 
crests; 

7 bear a charméd 
life, which must 
not yield 

To one of woman 
born. 


Despair 
charm; 
And let the angel whom 
thou still hast served 
Tell thee Macduff was from his 
mother’s womb 
Untimely ripped. 


thy 


\ccurséd be that tongue that tells me so, 

For it hath cowed my better part of man! 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed 

That palter with us in a double sense, 

That keep the word of promise to our ear 

And break it to our hope. I'll not fight 
with thee. 


: Then yield thee, coward; 


And live to be the show and gaze o’ th’ time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole; and underwrit, 
‘Here may you see the tyrant.” 


Pll not yield, 


To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s 


feet, 


Macduff had 
stooped to sharpen 
his claymore on the flags 


\nd to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 
Though Birnam W ood become to Dunsinane, 
And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the last. Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff; 
And damned be him that first cries, “‘ Hold; 

enough!” (Exeunt fighting.) 


MACBETH 
A NovEt, By AnysBopy. Tur LAst CHAPTER 


He was to fail, after all, then. The day was 


soing against him. His men were not really 
fighting. They had conveyed to old Siward 
that thev were open to an offer of quarter; 
and the hint had not been lost on that an- 
cient campaigner, whose son he had just slain, 

What was the use of killing? Duncan. 
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Banquo, the Macduff people! He had 
waded through their blood; and how much 
better would it not be if it were all a dream 
and they were alive and kind to him? 

How the martens were singing! Banquo, 
always a bit of a fool, had been sentimental 
about the martens. Gruach, the dear, dead 
wife whom the Southrons persisted in 
calling Lady Macbeth, had argued with 
Banquo about them, telling him that their 
habits were irsanitary, and that they were 
infested with small bugs which got into the 
castle, already too rich in insect life. But 
Duncan had agreed with Banquo; and when 
Gruach became queen, she would not let 
the martens’ nests be broken down, being 
anxious to copy Duncan’s tastes in every 
way, lest anyone should say that she did 
not know how kings lived. And so the 
martens were singing, singing, always 
singing when they were not fly-catching. 

It came to him, with a twist at the heart, 
that he had never told Gruach the truth 
about Banquo. He had left her to believe 
that he had killed him because the © itches 
had foretold that his posterity should be 
kings. But the real reason was that Banquo 
had given himself moral airs. “That is hard 

bear at any time; but when vou are 
within ten minutes of committing a murder, 
it is insufferable. Morality was easy for a 
man who did not intend to do anything; 
but a man of action could not stand on 
scruples. These idle thanes who sat down 
on their little patrimonies and had no 
ambition—they had invented this moral 
twaddle to excuse their laziness. 

What an exquisite morning it was! Was 
there anything so blue as a blue sky, any- 
thing so white as a white cloud, any gold 
sO golden as the gold of the gorse? From 
the summit of Dunsinane he could see 
almost to the Roman wal! on the south, and 
to the Forth Bridge on the north. The wind 
had backed a little to the north: perhaps it 
would rain later. But no such foreboding 
troubled the wood-pigeon that now called 
to him, “Tak two coos, Taffy; tak two 
coos, Taffy.” He smiled grimly. He had 
taken, from first to last, not less than two 
thousand coos; and this funny bird kept on 
exhorting him to take two. And yet he did 
not throw a stone at it, as he once would 
have done. It seemed all so useless. You 
strove and strove, and killed and killed, 
and made journeys to consult witches; and 
at the end of it all the wood-pigeon had no 
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more to say to you than before; and the 
sky was no bluer, the cloud no whiter, the 
whins no yellower. Curse the sky! Curse 
the whins! Doubly damn the wood-pigeon! 
Why not make an end of it, like the Roman 
fool at Philippi? He stood his claymore on 
its hilt on the flags and bent over the point. 
Just to lean on it, and let it go through 
him; then the wood-pigeon might coo itself 
black in the face: Macbeth would be at 
rest with Duncan. Where had he heard 
about Philippi? It seemed unlikely that he 
could have learned Roman history; and 
vet he found that he did know. Do men 
know everything before death? He shud- 
dered. Strange that he, who rather enjoyed 
killing other people, should feel an intense 
repugnance to kill himself! Besides, there 
Was an advantage in suicide that no thrifty 
Scot would waste. You could kill as many 
people as you liked first, without considering 
the consequences. He would, please God, 
spit a few more of his enemies on that 
sword before his own turn came. He tossed 
it into the air by the point and caught the 
hilt as it came down. He no longer heard 
the wood-pigeon. 

And vet, what was that? Had the wood- 
pigeon called him a_ hell-hound? He 
turned and saw Macduff there, between 
him and the sun, glaring at him. If the sun 
had been in his eyes, he could not have 
glared. It was clever of him to come that 
way and get the advantage of the sun. 

Macduff! Yes, Macduffi—the man of 
whom the spirit called up by the witches 
had bade him beware, the man whose wife 
and child he had slaughtered. Could he 
blame him for glaring? Would not any 
man glare after such an experience? Banquo 
had glared even after his death, but with 
no speculation in his eyes. There was 
speculation enough in Macduff’s; he was 
speculating on the sun being in the eves of 
his adversary. 

How the martens were singing! How 
fresh the air tasted! How good life was! 
How many pleasant paths there were. on 
those hillsides, paths that had led his feet 
and Macduff’s to this one spot of all spots 
in the world! Well, if Macduff had not come 
by one path, he would have come by 
another. That was life, always inscrutable, 
sometimes a little ironical. The wind 
dropped; the banner had ceased to flap, 
and hung inert. A number of birds and 
crickets, no longer scared into silence by its 
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He could fight as well as ever for forty- 
five seconds; and then he could clinch 
and try to get in his dirk somewhere 


flapping, joined the concert of the martens. 
Again came the wood-pigeon’s incitement, 


“Tak two coos, Taffy; tak— What 
was that? A sharp, rasping sound called 
Macbeth from the landscape. He looked 
again at the man against whom he had 
been warned. 

Macduff had stooped to sharpen his 
claymore on the flags. He was squatting 
down in an attitude which brought his 
bony knees into prominence just below his 
kilt, and drawing his blade to and fro with 
a harsh, rhythmical grating on the granite. 
By the mere instinct of imitation, Macbeth 
did the same. His knees were fleshier, and 
it was harder for him to stoop; but he did it. 
It is never easy for a king to stoop; but 
fate will have it so sometimes. Now there 
were two blades scraping. The birds 
stopped singing, and listened in astonished, 
suspicious silence. Only a jay laughed. 

Macbeth heard it. Something stirred in 
him, and distorted his lips into a grin. It 
seemed to him that he suddenly opened a 
book that had always been sealed to him. 
When Gruach was dying, he had asked the 
doctor for some physic for the mind; and 


the doctor had failed him. Then he had 
asked the porter, because he had noticed 
that the porter, alone among all the men of 
his acquaintance, was light-hearted, and 
would laugh, even when nobody was being 
hurt or ridiculed, and seemed to despise 
ambition. And the porter had told him 
that life is not so bad if vou can see the fun 
of it. Old Siward had nailed the porter to 
the door that morning, because he refused 
to open it to the enemy. Did he see the fun 
of that, Macbeth wondered? Yet here, as 
he squatted before Macduff, and they both 
sharpened their blades on the flags, a dim 
sense of something laughable in the situa- 
tion touched him, though, God knows, 
there was nothing to laugh at if the warning 
of the witches were trustworthy. The spirit 
had said that no man born of woman should 
harm Macbeth. That seemed pretty con- 
clusive. But they had also said that he 
would not be vanquished until Birnam 
Wood came to Dunsinane. That also 
seemed conclusive; yet the thing had 
happened—he had seen the wood walking. 

He decided to give Macduff a chance. 
He was tired of killing people named 
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Macduff. He said so. He advised Macduff 
to go away. 

Macduff tried to speak. gulped, and came 
on. His voice was in his sword. 

Macbeth was not afraid, though he knew 
he was not the man he had been. He had 
drunk heavily since he seized the throne; 
the Scots expected that trom a king. But 
he could fight as well as ever for forty-five 
and then he could clinch and try 
to get in his dirk somewhere. After all, 
Macduff was no teetotaler, if one might 
judge by his nose, which was red and swol- 
len. Only, the doubt came: was the redness 
and the swelling from drink or from weeping 
over his slaughtered family? With that 
thought came Macdufi’s first blow—a feint, 
followed by a vicious thrust at the groin. 

Macbeth was quick enough to drop his 
targe and stop the thrust, even while he 
guarded the blow that did not come. That 
reassured him and took some of the bounce 
out of Macdufi. He was equally successful 
the next time, and the next. He became 
elated. At last, his pride in his charmed 
life got the better of his prudence. He told 
Macduff that he was losing his labor, and 
told him why. The effect was exactly the 
contrary of what he had anticipated. <A 
gleam oj savage delight came into Macduff’s 
’ What did it mean? 

Macbeth was not left long in doubt. He 
stood petrified whilst a tale poured from 
Macduft’s lips such as had never before 
blasted the ears of mortal man. It cannot 
be repeated here—there is such a thing as 
the library censorship. Let it suffice that 
it was a tale of the rude but efficient 
obstetric surgery of those ancient times, 
and that it established, bevond all ¢ juestion, 
the fact that Macduff had never “than born. 

After that, Macbeth telt that he simply 
could not fight with him. It was not that 
he was afraid, even now. Nor was it that 
he was utterly disgusted at the way the 
witches had let him down again. He 
just could not bring himself to hack at a 
man who was not natural. It was like 
trying to eat a cat. He flatly refused 
further combat. 

Of course, Macduff called him coward. 
He did not mind that so much; for he had 
given his proofs, and nobody would believe 
Macduff; nor, indeed, would any reasonable 
man expect him to fight an unborn adver- 
sary. But Macduff hinted at unbearable 
things. At deieat, disgrace, the pillory, even. 


seconds 


eves. 
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There was a lark singing now. Far down 
the hillside, where the rugged road wound 
up to the barbican, the last of Birnam Wood 
was still on the march. A hawk hovered 
motionless over a walking oak; he could see 
the glint of the sun on its brown back. The 
oak’s legs must be those of an old soldier, 
he thought, who had cunningly taken the 
heaviest tree so that he might be late for 
the fighting. The soldier, old or young, was 
plainly anxious lest he should be late for 
the plunder and the other sequels to the 
sack of a castle; for the oak was coming 
up at a rattling pace. There were nests in 
it, too. Curious, to wonder how those 
nesting pairs took their moving. 

A surge of wrath went through Macbeth. 
He was, above all things, a country gentle- 
man; and that another country gentleman 
should move his timber without acquiring 
any rights infuriated him. He became 
reckless. Birnam- Wood—his wood—had 
been taken to Dunsinane! Was that a 
thing he could be expected to stand? What 
though Macdutf had not been properly 
born? Was it not all the more likely that 
he had a weak constitution and could not 
stick it out if he were pressed hard in the 
fight? Anyhow, Macbeth would try. He 
braced himsell, grasped his claymore power- 
fully, thrust his Shield under the chin of 
his adversary, and cried,‘* Lay on, Macduff!” 

He could not have chosen a more un- 
fortunate form of defiance. When the news 
had come to Macduff of the slaughter of 
his wife and boy, he had astonished the 
messenger by exclaiming: ‘What! All 
my pretty chickens and their dam at one 
fell swoop!’’ Accustomed from his earliest 
youth to deal with horses, he knew hardly 
anything of poultry, which was a woman’s 
business. When he used the word “dam,” 
properly applicable only to a mare, in 
referring to a hen, Malcolm, though deeply 
moved by his distress, had a narrow escape 
from a fit of hysterics; for the innocent 
blunder gave him an impulse to untimely 
laughter. The story had been repeated; 
and something of it had come to Macduff’s 
ears. He was a highly strung man, ex- 
quisitively sensitive te ridicule. Since that 
time, the slightest allusion to chickens had 
driven him to transports of fury. At the 
words, ‘Lay on!”’ he saw red. Macbeth, 
from the instant those fatal words passed 
his lips, had not a dog’s chance. 

In any case, he would not have been 














The innocent blunder gave him an impulse to untimely laughter 





ready to 

meet a sudden 

attack. All his life he 

had been subject to a 

strange discursiveness which 

sent his mind wandering to 

the landscape, and to the 

fauna and flora of the district, 

at the most exciting crises o! 

his fate. When he meant to tell 

Gruach that he had arranged to 

have Banquo killed, he had said 

to her, instead, ‘Light thickens; 

and the crow makes wing to the rooky 
wood.” And his attention had strayed to 
the wood-pigeon when Macduff’s yell of 
fury split his ears, and, at the same 
moment, he felt his foe’s teeth close 
through his nose and his foe’s dirk drive 
through his ribs. 

When Malcolm arrived, there was little 
left of Macbeth but a pile of mince. Macduff 
Was panting. 

‘That will said, and 


teach him,” he 


stopped, exsufflicate. 


They laid Macbeth beside Gruach in 
God’s quiet acre in the little churchyard oi 
Dunsinane. Malcolm erected a handsome 
tomb there, for the credit of the institution 
of kingship; and the epitaph, all things 
considered, was not unhandsome. Ther: 
was no reproach in it, no vain_bitter- 
ress. It said that he had ‘succeeded 
Duncan.”’ 

The birds are still singing on Dunsinane. 
The wood-pigeon still coos about the coos; 
and Malcolm takes them frankly and 
generously. It is not for us to judge him, 
or to judge Macbeth. Macbeth was born 
before his time. Men call him a villain; 
but had the press existed in his time, a 
very trifling pecuniary sacrifice on his part 


The oak 


was coming 
up ata rattling 
pace. There were 


nests in it, too 


would have made a hero of him. And, to 
do him justice, he was never stingy. 
Well! Well! 
THE END 
There! That is what is called novel-writ- 
ing! I raise no idle question as to whether 
it is easy or not. But that sort of thing I 
can write by the hundred thousand words 
on my head. I believe that, if I turned 
my attention to mechanics for a month or 
two, I could make a typewriter attachment 
that would do it, like the calculating attach- 
ment that has lately come into use. The 
odd thing is that people seem to like it 
They swallow it in doses of three hundred 
pages at a time; and they are not at all keen 
on Shakespeare. Decidedly, when my fac- 
ulties decay a little further, I shall go 
* back to novel-writing. And Arnold 
of. Bennett can go back to writing plays. 
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RS. SCHOFIELD had_ been 

away for three days, visiting 

her sister in Dayton, Illinois, 

and on the train, coming back, 
she fell into a reverie. Little dramas of 
memory were reenacted in her pensive 
mind, and through all of them moved the 
figure of her young son Penrod as a principal 
figure, or star. These little dramas did not 
present Penrod as he really was, much less 
did they glow with the uncertain but 
glamourous light in which Penrod saw him- 
self. No; Mrs. Schofield had indulged 
xerself in absence from her family merely 
for her own pleasure, and now that she was 
homeward bound, her conscience was 
asserting itself: the fact that she had 
enjoyed her visit began to take on the aspect 
of a crime. 

She had heard from her family only once 
during the three days—the message, “ All 
well; don’t worry; enjoy yourself,”’ tele- 
graphed by Mr. Schofield, and she had 
followed his suggestions to a reasonable 
extent. Of course she had worried—but 
only at times; wherefore she now suffered 
more and more poignant pangs of shame 
because she had not worried constantly. 
Naturally, the figure of Penrod, in her 
railway reverie, was that of an invalid. 

She recalled all the illnesses of his baby- 
hood and all those of his boyhood. She 
reconstructed scene after scene, with the 
hero always prostrate and the family 
physician opening the black case of phials. 
She emphatically renewed her recollection 
of accidental misfortunes to the body of 
Penrod Schofield, omitting neither the 
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Some people may think that maternal solicitude cannot 
happened to poor Penrod! The French 
smand heroic remedies. 
and startling ex 
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considerable nor the inconsiderable, for- 
getting no strain, sprain, cut, bruise, or 
dislocation of which she had knowledge. 
And, running this film in a sequence 
unrelieved by brighter interludes, she 
produced a biographical picture of such 
consistent and unremittent gloom that 
Penrod’s past appeared to justify disturbing 
thoughts about his present and future. 

She became less and less at ease, reproach- 
ing herself for having gone away, wondering 
how she had brought herself to do such a 
crazy thing, for it seemed to her that the 
members of her family were almost helpless 
without her guidance; they were apt to do 
anything—anything at all—or to catch 
anything. The more she thought about her 
having left these irresponsible harebrains 
unprotected and undirected for three days, 
the less she was able to account for her 
action. It seemed to her that she must 
have been a little flighty, but, shaking her 
head grimly, she decided that flightiness 
was not a good excuse. And she made up 
her mind that if, upon her arrival, she found 
poor little neglected Penrod and Margaret 
and Mr. Schofield spared to her, safe and 
sound, she would make up to them— 
especially to Penrod—for all her lack of 
care in the past, and for this present wild 
folly of spending three whole days and 
nights with her sister, far away in Dayton, 
Illinois. Consequently, when Mrs. Scho- 
field descended from that train, she wore 
the hurried but determined expression which 
was always the effect upon her of a guilty 
conscience. 

“You're sure Penrod is well now?” she 
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repeated, after Mr. Schofield had seated 
himself at her side in a vehicle known 
to its driver as a ‘‘deepoe hack.” 

“Well now?” he said. ‘*He’s been well 
all the time. I’ve told you twice that he’s 
all right.” 

‘Men can’t always see.” She shook her 
head impatiently. ‘I haven’t been a bit 
sure he was well lately. I don’t think he’s 
been really well for two or three months. 
How has he seemed to-day?” 

“In fair health,’ Mr. Schofield replied 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Della called me up at the 
office to tell me that one of the telephone- 
trouble men had come into the house to 
say that if that durn boy didn’t quit 
climbing their poles thev’d have him 
arrested.” 

“That’s it!” Mrs. Schofield interrupted 
quickly. “‘He’s nervous. It’s some nervous 
trouble makes him act like that. He’s not 
like himself at all.” 

“Sometimes,” 
wish he weren't.” 

“When he’s himself,” Mrs. Schofield 
went on anxiously, “he’s very quiet and 
he doesn’t go climbing telegraph- 
poles and reckless things like that. And I 
noticed before I] went away that he was 
growing twitchy, and seemed to be getting 
the habit of making unpleasant little noises 
in his throat.” 

“Don’t fret about that,” said her 
husband. “He was trying to learn Sam 
Williams’ imitation of a bullfrog’s croak. 
I used to do that myself when I was a boy. 
Gl-giump, gallump! No; I can’t do it now. 
But nearly all boys feel obliged to learn it.” 

“You're entirely mistaken, Henry,” she 
returned a little sharply. ‘That isn’t the 
way he goes in his throat. Penrod is getting 
to be a very nervous boy, and he makes 
noises because he can't heip it. He works 
part of his face, too, sometimes, so much 
that I’ve been afraid it would interfere with 
his looks.” 

“Interfere with his what?” For the 
moment, Mr. Schofield seemed to be dazed. 

“When he’s himself,’ she returned 
crisply, “he’s quite a handsome boy.” 

“He is?” 

‘“ Handsomer than the average, anyhow,” 
said Mrs. Schofield firmly. ‘No wonder 
you don’t see it—when we've let his system 
get all run down like this! 

‘Good heavens!”? murmured the mysti- 
fied Mr. Schofield. ‘‘ Penrod’s system hasn’t 


Mr. Schofield, ‘I 


said 


good; 
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been running down; its just the same as it 
always was. He’s absolutely all right.” 

‘Indeed he is not!” she said severely. 
“We've got to take better care of him than 
we have been.”’ 

“Why, how could 

“T know what I’m talking about,” she 
interrupted. ‘Penrod is anything but a 
well boy, and it’s all our fault. We haven't 
been watchful enough of his health; that’s 
what’s the matter with him and makes him 
so nervous.” 

Thus she continued, and, as she talked 
on, Mr. Schofield began, by imperceptible 
processes, to adopt her views. As for Mrs. 
Schofield herself, these views became sub- 
stantial by becoming vocal. This is to say, 
with all deference, that, as soon as she heard 
herself stating them, she was convinced 
that they accurately represented facts. 
And the determined look in her eves 
deepened when the “deepoe hack” turned 
the familiar corner and she saw Penrod run- 
ning to the gate, followed by his little old 
dog, Duke. 

Never had Penrod been so glad to greet 
his mother. Never was he more boisterous 
in the expression of happiness of that kind. 
And the tokens of his appetite at dinner, a 
little later, were extraordinary. Mr. Scho- 
feld began to feel reassured in spite of 
himself, but Irs. Schofield shook her head. 

“Don't you see? It’s abnormal!” she 
said, in a low, decisive vote. 





That night, Penrod awoke from a swect, 
conscienceless slumber—or, rather, he was 
awakened. A wrappered form lurked over 
him in the gloom. 

“Ufti—ow——”’ he muttered, and turned 
his face from the dim light that shone 
through the doorway. He sighed and 
sought the depths of sleep again. 

“Penrod,” said his mother softly, and, 
while he resisted feebly, she turned him 
over to face her. 

‘““Gawn; lea’ me ’lone,”” he muttered. 

Then, as a little sphere touched his lips, 
he jerked his head away, startled. 

‘Whassat?”’ 

Mrs. Schofield replied in tones honey- 
sweet and coaxing, 

“Tt’s just a nice little pill, Penrod.” 

“Doe waw ’ny,” he protested, keepirg 
his eves shut, clinging to the sleep frem 
which he was being riven. 

‘Be a good boy, Penrod,” she whispered. 





WORTH RE BEM) 


“That's it!” Mrs. Schofield interrupted quickly. 


“He's nervous. It's some 


nervous trouble makes him act like that™ 


“Here’s a glass of nice cool water to swallow 
it down with. Come, dear; it’s going to do 
you lots of good.” 

And again the little pill was placed sug- 


gestively against his lips; but his head 
jerked backward, and his hand struck out 
in blind, instinctive self-defense. 

“Ll bust that ole pill,’ he muttered, 
still with closed eyes. “Lemme get my 
han’s on it an’ I will!” 

“Penrod!” 

Please go on away, mamma!” 

‘I will, just as soon as you take this 
little pill.” 

* hae 

““No, dear.” 

‘L did,” Penrod insisted plaintively. 
“You made me take it just before I went to 
bed.” . 


“Oh, yes; that one. Mrs. 


Sut, dearie,”’ 


Schofield explained, “I got to thinking 
about it after I went to bed, and I decided 
you’d better have another.” 

“T don’t want another.”’ 

“Ves, dearie.” 

“Please go ‘way and let me sleep.” 

“Not till you’ve taken the little pill, 
dear.” 

“Oh, golly!” Groaning, he propped 
himself upon an elbow and allowed the pill 
to pass between his lips. (He would have 
allowed anything whatever to pass between 
them, if the passing permitted his return to 
slumber.) Then, detaining the pill in his 
mouth, he swallowed half a glass of water, 
and again was recumbent. 

“G’-night, mamma.”’ 

“Good-night, dearie. Sleep well.” 

“Ves’m.” 

After her departure, Penrod drowsily 
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erjoved the sugar coating of the pill, but 
this was indeed a brief pleasure. A bitter- 
ness that was like a pang suddenly made 
itself known to his sense of taste, and he 
realized that he had daliied too confidingly 
with the product of a manufacturing chemist 
who should have been indicted for criminal 
economy. The medicinal portion of the 
little pill struck the wall with a faint tap, 
then dropped noiselessly to the floor, and, 
after a time, Penrod slept. 

Some hours later, he began to dream; 
he dreamed that his feet and legs were 
becoming uncomfortable as a _ result of 
Sam Williams’ activities with a red-hot 
poker. 

“You guit that!” he said aloud, and 
awoke indignantly. Again, a dark wrap- 
pered figure hovered over the bed 

“Tt’s only a hot-water bag, dear,” said 
Mrs. Schofield, still laboring under the 
covers with an extended arm. 

“You mustn't hunch yourself 
up that way, Penrod. Put 
your feet down on it.” 

And, as he continued 
to hunch himself, she 
moved the bag in the 
direction of his with- 
drawal. 

“Ow, murder!” he ex- 
claimed convulsively. 
“What you tryin’ to do? 
Scald me to death?” 

“Penrod——’ 

“My goodness, mam- 
ma,” he wailed; “can’t 
you let me sleep a minute?” 

“Tt’s very bad for you 
to let your feet get cold, 




































dear.”’ 

“They 

weren't 

cold. I as 
Leet 3 is 





don’t want 
any ole hot- 
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wat— 
“Penrod,”’ 
she said n> 
firmly, fh) 
se - e a 
you must Ki 
put your 


feet against 
the bag. It 
isn’t too hot.” 
“Oh, isn’t 
it?” he re- 
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“Why not?” asked 





torted. ‘I don’t s’pose you'd care. if J 
burned my feet right off! Mamma, won't 
you please, pul-/eeze let me get some sleep?” 

“Not till you——-” 

She was interrupted by a groan which 
seemed to come from an abyss. 

“All right, Pll do it! Let ’em burn, 
then!” Thus spake the desperate Penrod; 
and Mrs. Schofield was able to ascertain 
that one heel had been placed in light con- 
tact with the bag. 

‘No; both feet, Penrod.” 

With a tragic shiver, he obeyed. 

“That's right, dear! Now, keep them 
that way. It’s good for you. Good-night.” 
“G’-night.” ' 
The door closed softly behind her, and 
the body of Penrod, from the hips upward, 
rose invisibly in the complete darkness of 
the bedchamber. A moment later, the hot- 
water bag reached the floor in as noiseless 
a manner as that previously adopted by 
ihe remains of the little pill, and Penrod 
once more bespread his soul with poppies. 

This time he slept until the breakfast- 

bell rang. 

He was late to school, and at once 
found himself in difficulties. Govern- 
ment demanded an explanation of 
the tardiness, but Penrod made 
no reply of any kind.  Taci- 
turnity is seldom more strik- 
ingly out of place than under 
such circumstances, and 
the penalties imposed 
took account not only of 

Penrod’s tardiness but of 

his supposititious defiance 

of authority in declining 
to speak. The truth was 
that Penrod did not know 
why he was. 
tardy, and, 
with mind 
still le- 
thargic, 
found it 
impossible 
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odious. 

“They'll see!” he whis 
pered sorely to himself, as 
he bent low over his desk, 
a little later. Some day 
he would “show ’em.” 
The picture in his mind 
was of a vast, vague 
assembly of people 
headed by Miss Spence 
and the superior pupils 
who were never tardy, 
and these multitudes, 
representing persecu- 
tion and government 
in general, were all 
cringing before a 
Penrod Schofield who 
rode a grim black horse 
up and down their 
miserable ranks, and 
gave curt orders. 

“Make em step back 
there!” he commanded 
his myrmidons savagely. 
“Fix it so’s your horses 
‘ll step on their feet if 
they don’t do what I 
say!”’ Then, from his 
shining saddle, he 
watched the throngs 
slinking away. “TI guess 
they know who I am 
now!” 

These broodings 
helped a little, but it 
was a severe morning, 
and on his way home at noon he did not 
recover heart enough to practise the bull- 
frog’s croak, the craft of which Sam Williams 
had lately mastered to inspiring perfectign. 
This sonorous accomplishment Penrod had 
determined to make his own. At once gut- 
tural and resonant, impudent yet plaintive, 
with a barbaric twang like the plucked string 
of a Congo war-fiddle, the sound had fasci- 
nated him. It is made in the throat by 
processes utterly impossible to describe in 
human words, and no alphabet as yet 
produced by civilized man affords these 
symbols to vocalize it to the ear of imagina- 
tion. “Gunk” is the poor makeshift which 
must be employed to indicate it. 


she said 


‘Please don't 


“Don't do that, Penrod,” 
anxiously. 


do that™ 
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Penrod uttered one half- 
hearted “Gunk” as he 
turned in at his own gate. 
However, this stimulated 
him, and he paused to 
practise. ‘“Gunk!” he 

croaked. “Gunk — gunk 

—eunk—gunk!” 

Mrs. Schofield leaned 
out of an open window 
up-stairs. 

**Don't. do that: 
Penrod,” she said anx- 
iously. “Please don’t 
do that.” 

“Why not?” asked 
Penrod, and feeling en- 

couraged by his progress in 
the new art, he continued: 

“Gunk! Gunk—gunk—gunk! 

Gunk—gunk a 

“Please try not to do it,” 
she urged pleadingly. “You 
can stop it if you try. Won’t 
you, dear?” 

But Penrod felt that he was 
almost upon the point of attain- 
ing a mastery equal to that of 
Sam Williams. He had just man- 

aged to do something in his throat 

that he had never done before, and 
he felt that unless he kept on doing 
it at this time, this new-born facility 
might evade him later. ‘‘Gunk!”’ he 
croaked. ‘“‘Gunk—gunk—gunk!”’ And 
he continued to croak, persevering 
monotonously, his expression indicat- 
ing the depth of his preoccupation. 

His mother looked down. solicit- 
ously, murmured in a _ melancholy 
undertone, shook her head; then dis- 
appeared from the window, and, after a 
moment or two, opened the front door. 

“Come in, dear,” she said; ‘I’ve got 
something for you.” 

Penrod’s look of preoccupation vanished; 
he brightened and ceased to croak. His 
mother had already given him a small 
leather pocketbook with a nickel in it, as 
a souvenir of her journey. Evidently she 
had brought another gift as well, delaying 
its presentation until now. “I’ve got 
something for you!”’ These were auspicious 
words. 

‘What is it, mamma?” he asked, and as 
she smiled tenderly upon him, his gaiety 
increased. ‘* Yay!” he shouted. “Mamma, 
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is it that reg’lar carpenter’s tool-chest I 
told you about?” 

“No,” she said, “but I'll 
Penrod. Come on, dear.”’ 

He followed her with alacrity to the 
dining-room, and the bright anticipation 
in his eyes grew more brilliant until she 
opened the door of the china-closet, simul- 
taneously with that action announcing 
cheerily, 

“It’s something that’s going to do you 
lots of good, Penrod.”’ 

He was instantly chilled, for experience 
had taught him that when predictions of 
this character were made, nothing pleasant 
need be expected. Two seconds later, his 
last hope departed as she turned from the 
closet and he beheld in her hands a quart 
bottle containing what appeared to be a 
section of grassy swamp immersed in a 
cloudy brown liquor. He stepped back, 
grave suspicion in his glance. 

“What zs that?” he asked, 
voice. 

Mrs. Schofield smiled upon him. 

“Tt’s nothing,” she said. ‘‘ That is, it’s 
nothing you'll mind at all. It’s just so you 
won't be so nervous.”’ 

“T’m not nervous.” 

“You don’t think so, of course, dear,” 
she returned, and, as she spoke, she poured 
some of the brown liquor into a tablespoon. 
“People often can’t tell when they’re 
nervous themselves; but your papa and 
I have been getting a little anxious about 
you, dear, and so I got. this medicine 
for you.” 

“Where'd you get it?’ he demanded. 

Mrs. Schofield set the bottle down and 
moved toward him, insinuatingly extending 
the full tablespoon. 

‘Here, dear,” she said; “just take this 
little spoonful, like a gao——”’ 

‘T want to know where it came from,” 
he insisted darkly, again stepping backward. 

“Where?” she echoed absently, watching 
to see that nothing was spilled from the 
spoon as she continued to move toward 
him. ‘Why, I was talking to old Mrs. 
Wottaw at market this morning, and she 
said her son Clark used to have nervous 
trouble, and she told me about this medicine 
and how to have it made at the drug store. 
She told me it cured Clark, and , 

‘IT don’t want to be cured,”’ said Penrod, 
adding inconsistently, “I haven’t got any- 
thing to be cured of.”’ 


show you, 


in a hard 
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“Now, dear,” Mrs. Schofield began, 
“you don’t want your papa and me to keep 
on worrying about——”’ 

‘“T don’t care whether you worry or not,” 
the heartless boy interrupted. “I don’t 
want to take any horrable ole medicine. 
What’s that grass and weeds in the bottle 
for?”’ 

Mrs. Schofield looked grieved. 

“There isn’t any grass and there aren’t 
any weeds; those are healthful herbs.” 

‘“T bet they'll make me sick.” 

She sighed. 

‘Penrod, we're trying to make you well.” 

“Oh, golly; I am well, I tell you!” 

“No, dear; your papa’s been very much 
troubled about you. Come, Penrod; 
swallow this down and don’t make such a 
fuss about it. It’s just for your own good.” 

And she advanced upon him again, the 
spoon extended toward his lips. It almost 
touched them, for he had retreated until 
his back was against the wall-paper. He 
could go no farther, but he evinced his 
unshaken repugnance by averting his face. 

““What’s it taste like?’’ he demanded. 

‘“Tt’s not unpleasant at all,’ she answered, 
poking the spoon at his mouth. ‘ Mrs. 
Wottaw said Clark used to be very fond of 
it. ‘It doesn’t taste like ordinary medicine 
at all,’ she said.” 

‘*How often I got to take it?’’ Penrod 
mumbled, as the persistent spoon sought 
to enter his mouth. ‘Just this once?” 

“No, dear; three times a day.” 

“T won’t do it!” 

“Penrod!” She spoke sharply. “You 
swallow this down and stop making such a 
fuss. I can’t be all day. Hurry!” 

She inserted the spoon between his lips, 
so that its rim touched his clenched teeth; 
he was still reluctant. Moreover, his 
reluctance was natural and characteristic, 
for a boy’s sense of taste is as simple and as 
peculiar as a dog’s, though, of course, alto- 
gether different from a dog’s. A_ boy, 
passing through the experimental age, may 
eat and drink astonishing things, but: they 
must be of his own choosing. His palate 
is tender, and, in oné sense, might be called 
fastidious; nothing is more sensitive or 
more easily shocked. A boy tastes things 
much more than grown people taste them: 
what is merely unpleasant to a man is sheer 
broth of hell to a boy. Therefore, not 
knowing what might be encountered, Pen- 
rod continued to be reluctant. 
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‘Penrod,’’ his mother exclaimed, losing 
patience, “I'll call your papa, to make you 
take it, if you don’t swallow it right down! 
Open your mouth, Penrod! It isn’t going 
to taste bad at all. Open your mouth— 
there!” 

The reluctant jaw relaxed at last, and 
Mrs. Schofield dexterously elevated the 
handle of the spoon so that the brown liquor 
was deposited within her son. 

“There!” she repeated triumphantly. 
“Tt wasn't so bad after all, was it?” 

Penrod did not reply. His expression 
had become peculiar, and the peculiar- 
ity of his manner was equal to that of his 
expression. Uttering no sound, he seemed 
to distend, as if he had suddenly become a 
pneumatic boy under dangerous pressure. 
Meanwhile, his reddening eyes, fixed awfully 
upon his mother, grew unbearable. 

‘Now, it wasn’t such a bad taste,” said 
Mrs. Schofield rather nervously. ‘Don’t 
go acting that way, Penrod!” 

But Penrod could not help himself. In 
truth, even a grown person hardened to all 
manner of flavors and able to eat caviar or 
liquid Camembert, would have found the 
cloudy brown liquor virulently repulsive. 
It contained in solution, with other things, 
the vital element of surprise, for it was 
comparatively odorless, and, unlike the 
chivalrous rattlesnake, gave no warning of 
what it was about to do. In the case of 
Penrod, the surprise was complete and its 
effect visibly shocking. 

The distention by which he began to 
express his emotion appeared to be increas- 
ing; his slender throat swelled as his cheeks 
puffed. His shoulders rose toward his 
ears; he lifted his right leg in an unnatural 
way and held it rigidly in the air. 

“Stop that, Penrod!” Mrs. 
commanded. “You stop it!” 

He found his voice. 

“Uff! Oooff!” he said thickly, and 
collapsed—a mere, ordinary, every-day con- 
vulsion taking the place of his pneumatic 
symptoms. He began to writhe, at the 
same time opening and closing his mouth 
rapidly and repeatedly, waving his arms, 
stamping on the floor. 

“Ow! Ow-ow-ow!”’ he vociferated. 

Reassured by these normal demonstra- 
tions, of a type with which she was familiar, 
Mrs. Schofield resumed her fond smile. 

“You're all right, little boysie!” she 
said heartily. Then, picking up the bottle, 
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she replenished the tablespoon, and _ told 
Penrod something she had considered it 
undiplomatic to mention before. 

‘‘Here’s the other oné,”’ she said sweetly. 

“Uuf!” he sputtered.  ‘Other—uh— 
what?”’ 

‘Two tablespoons before each meal,”’ she 
informed him. 

Instantly Penrod made the first of a 
series of passionate efforts to leave the room. 
His determination was so intense, and the 
manifestations of it were so ruthless, that 
Mrs. Schofield, exhausted, found herself 
obliged to call for the official head of the 
house—in fact, she found herself obliged 
to shriek for him; and Mr. Schofield, upon 
hastily entering the room, beheld his wife 
apparently in the act of sawing his son back 
and forth across the sill of an open window. 

Penrod made a frantic effort to reach the 
good green earth, even after his mother’s 
clutch upon his ankle had been reenforced 
by his father’s. Nor was the lad’s revolt 
subdued when he was deposited upon the 
floor and the window closed. Indeed, it 
may be said that he actually never gave up, 
though it is a fact that the second potion 
was successfully placed inside him. But by 
the time this feat was finally accomplished, 
Mr. Schofield had proved that, in spite of 
middle age, he was entitled to substantial 
claims and honors both as athlete and 
orator—his oratory being founded less upon 
the school of Webster and more upon that 
of Jeremiah. 

So the thing was done, and the double ~ 
dose put within the person of Penrod 
Schofield. It proved not ineffective there, 
and presently, as its new owner sat morosely 
at table, he began to feel slightly dizzy and 
his eyes refused him perfect service. This 
was natural, because two tablespoons of 
the cloudy brown liquor contained about 
the amount of alcohol to be found in an 
ordinary cocktail. Now, a boy does not 
enjoy the effects of intoxication; enjoyment 
of that kind is obtained only by studious 
application. Therefore, Penrod spoke of his 
symptoms complainingly, and even showed 
himself so vindictive as to attribute them 
to the new medicine. 


His mother made no reply. Instead, she 


nodded her head as if some inner conviction 
had proven well founded. 
“ Bilious, too,” 
husband. 
That 


she whispered to her 


evening, during the half-hour 
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Sam was looking at the bottle with great interest. “ What's all that stuff in there, Penrod?” he asked 
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preceding dinner, the dining-room was the 
scene of another struggle, only a little less 
desperate than that which had been the 
prelude to lunch, and again an appeal 
to the head of the house was found necessary. 
Muscular activity and a liberal imitation 
of the jeremiads once more subjugated the 
rebel—and the same rebellion and _ its 
suppression in a like manner took place 
the following morning before breakfast. 
But this was Saturday, and, without warn- 
ing or apparent reason, a remarkable change 
came about at noon. However, Mr. and 
Mrs. Schofield were used to inexplicable 
changes in Penrod, and they missed its 
significance. 

When Mrs. Schofield, with dread in her 
heart, called Penrod into the house ‘to 
take his medicine” before lunch, he came 
briskly—and took it like a lamb! 

“Why, Penrod, that’s splendid!” she 
cried. ‘‘ You see it isn’t bad, at all.” 

‘““No’m,” he said meekly. ‘Not when 
you get used to it.” 

“And aren’t you ashamed, making all 
that fuss?”’ she went on happily. 

“Yes’m; I guess so.” 

‘And don’t you feel better? Don’t you 
see how much good it’s doing you already?” 

““Yes’m; I guess so.”’ 


Upon another Saturday morning, seven 
weeks later, Penrod and Sam Williams 
revived a pastime which they called 
“drug store,” setting up display counters, 
selling chemical, cosmetic, and other com- 
pounds to imaginary customers, filling 
prescriptions, and variously conducting 
themselves in a pharmaceutical manner. 
They were in the midst of affairs when 
Penrod interrupted his partner and himself 
with a cry of recollection. 

“T know!” he shouted. “I got some 
mighty good ole stuff we want. You wait!” 
And, dashing to the house, he disappeared. 

Returning, two minutes later, Penrod 
placed upon the principa! counter of the 
“drug store” a large bottle. It was a 
quart bottle, in fact; and it contained what 
appeared to be a section of grassy swamp 
immersed in a cloudy brown liquor. 

“There!” Penrod exclaimed. 


““How’s 


that for some good ole medicine?”’ 

“It’s good ole stuff,’ Sam said approv- 
ingly. “‘Where’d you get it? 
it, Penrod?” 


Whose was 
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The next Penrod story will be The Horn of Fame. 






“Tt was mine,” said Penrod. “Up to 
about serreval days ago, it was. Last week 
they quit givin’ it to me—I dunno—maybe 
two weeks ago. I had to take two bottles 
and a half of it.” 

“What did you haf to take it for?” 

“T got nervous, or sumpthing,”’ 
Penrod. 

“You all well again now?” 

“T guess so. Uncle Passloe and cousin 
Ronald came to visit, and I expect she was 
too busy to think about it, or sumpthing. 
Anyway, she quit makin’ me take it, and 
said I was lots better. She’s forgot all 
about it by this time.” 

Sam was looking at the bottle with great 
interest. 

“What’s all that stuff in there, Pen- 
rod?” he asked. ‘‘What’s all that stuff in 
there looks like grass?” 

“It is grass,” said Penrod. 

“How'd it get there?”’ 

“T stuck it in there,” the candid boy 
replied. “First they had some horrable 
ole stuff in there like to killed me. But 
after they got three doses down me, I took 
the bottle out in the yard and cleaned her 
all out and pulled a lot o’ good ole grass 
and stuffed her pretty full and poured in a 
lot of good ole hydrant water on top of it. 
Then, when they got the next bottle, I did 
the same way, and——”’ 

“Tt don’t look like water,’ Sam objected. 

Penrod laughed a superior laugh. 

“Oh, that’s nothin’,” he said, with the 
slight swagger of young and conscious 
genius; ‘of course, I had to slip in and 
shake her up sometimes, so’s they wouldn’t 
notice.” 

“But what did you put in it to make it 
look like that?”’ 

Penrod, upon the point of replying, 
happened to glance toward the house. 
His gaze, lifting, rested for a moment upon 
a window. The head of Mrs. Schofield was 
framed in that window. She nodded gaily to 
her son. She could see him plainly, and she 
thought that he seemed perfectly healthy, 
andas happy asa boy could be. She was right. 

‘What did you put in it?’’ Sam insisted. 

And probably it was just as well that, 
though Mrs. Schofield could see her son, 
the distance was too great for her to hear 
him. 

“Oh, nothin’,’”’ Penrod replied; ‘nothin’ 
but a little good ole mud.” 
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What Pople Wht icy Were Like 
By Gerald Stanley Lee 


Author of Crowds and We 


Epiror’s Note—Gerald Stanley Lee, a man charged with human 
electricity, turned the current of his power upon his fellows two years 
ago, and in the bright light thus generated, each one saw all the others 
—saw the Crowd, and the forces and the enthusiasm and the humors 
that moved it. The Crowd, too, for the first time saw and understood 
its own amazing psychology. Both American and English business 
men, as well as general readers, pulsed to the stimulus of the writer’s 
voltage. He grabbed their minds, and they couldn’t let go, and they 
didn’t want to let go. They never have let go, and now ‘‘We” has 
come along to intensify the contact of ‘*Crowds.” 

So Cosmopolitan has happiness in announcing a series of vibrant 
messages to all people from this alive man with the great gift for 
making others more alive. 


him behind his back that he is as good as gold. 
He would rather have people say to-day that he is as lively as 
radium, or he would rather be compared to a plain, dull magnet. 

There is a big, gentle, unassuming, quiet-looking lump of steel in a factory 
I know that goes swinging along through the shop, sees suddenly another big 
piece of steel lying on the floor, sucks it up off the floor, sails off with it through 
the air, and lays it down softly just where it wants it, without taking hold of it 
anywhere. It lifts up two and a half tons of steel—by kissing it. Then it 
carries it along hundreds of feet by keeping on kissing it. And then it drops it 
softly—by not kissing it any more. 

Being like a lump of gold (to most men, at least) would be stupid as com- 
pared with being like this. 

] am hopeful about our modern industrial life because of the people I know 
in business and what they wish they were like. 

What people envied in other business men once was their dollars. What 
they envy and try to connect up with now is their volts. 

Electricity has got possession of the ideas of men. Our whole industrial 
system is going to be turned upside down in twenty-five years. It is the 
liveliness in people—what might be called the soul, or the spirit, in people 
that is going to be paid for now by employers. 


Tt time has gone by when a man would like to have anyone say of 


Some eight years ago, when I. was struggling for recognition as an author 
and was very poor, so poor that everybody was thinking about it, and even my 


dog thought about it, I broke out suddenly, one day, and hired a Japanese - 


servant, and when my friends came to my door and saw this white-coated man 
softly opening the door to them, they wondered about me a good deal. They 
wondered why I did not paint my house instead, or keep a plain Polish maid, 
or why I did not get a new hat. They brooded on the holes in my elbows 
some of them—when they saw my Japanese servant. 
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But I did not care. I kept on coming down to breakfast, and there he was, 
standing at my elbow, sweet and gentle and with silence and sunshine all 
around him. 

Fusinasuka Hori thinks that I am paying him fifty dollars a month for 
cooking and serving my meals, but he does not know. I pay him twenty 
dollars a month for serving my meals, and thirty dollars a month for smiles 
and for the way he looks when I come into the room and for the way he radi- 
ates. The very sight of him, smiling as he slides about the house at work—the 
strange, still, glowed-through little heathen—charges me up for the day. The 
way he stands by me while I eat my egg makes my motor go. One sight of 
WHAT we had before him, if we had to have HER again, would stop my motor 
for a week—the very swish of her skirt would do it. 

Now, as it strikes me, a dollar and ten cents a day for making my motor go 
is cheap. I would pay a dollar and ten cents a day to anyone merely not to 
stop my motor, and I can only say, in all fairness, that if the reader of these 
two pages finds on the whole, before he gets through them, that they have made 
his mind go or if he has ever yet found a chapter in one of my books that had 
any go in it, I wish he would please take it as a morning’s work of Fusinasuka 
Hori and Gerald Stanley Lee together. And all the time Fusinasuka Hori 
thought he was just washing dishes or making salad-dressing! 

I do not deny that sometimes, rather than not have a thing perfect, Fusi- 
nasuka Hori may slip away in the middle of a meal and go down-town to get a 
frivol or a beautiful touch or something, but the deep inner delight he has in 
him in always doing a thing he does for us better than it has to be done, the 
faithfulness and loyalty in him which leads him at one meal in a hundred to 
make us sit around the table and wait and feel hollow while he is having an 
orgy out in the kitchen of making a dough flower, make him a priceless con- 
venience the other ninety-nine meals to the other artists in the family. 

If I get more cents a word for putting my soul into my words, why should 
I not pay Hori what looks like too much for going around the house all day and 
keeping my soul saved up so that I can have the use of it? 

As | travel about the world to-day, I find American hotels on all continents, 
stately and beautiful, with their glass and with their linen, and with their little 
white bathing-temples and their palms and their sun-rooms. Everywhere | 
go they wait for me. But there is a cold, glittering deceitfulness about them— 
many of them. When one goes into one and lives there a few days, one finds 
oneself going along in a kind of tunnel through the glory, a tunnel of cold 
calculating people, tipping, hating, and being hated. There is no real breath or 
sense of cheer and warmth in them. One time in ten, perhaps, one comes ona 
hotel that looks as grand and hollow, as mockingly comfortable, as the others; 
but it feels different. Every tenth hotel, perhaps, one finds wrought through 
with servants that, in a kind of plain, still-human way, serve one with honesty 
and dignity and self-respect and make one happy. I am hopeful about the 
world because this tenth hotel is the one that pays the best. The time is going 
by when people can be put off with statues in alcoves in hotels when they can 
have servants, living flesh-and-blood men, to express the spirit, the dignity, 

. the beauty, and the serenity of a truly great hotel. 

Everything in business is getting to be like this. Business men who cannot 
discover, bring out, provide for, keep up, use, and pay for the best and highest 
qualities in people they employ will soon be far behind in the modern industrial 
race. 

The way to get on is to help people to be what they wish they were like. 
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al (A Story of SR. egeneration 


Ch39y Owen COohnson— 


Lulastrated by 
Plowav t Chandler Cc hristy 


HE living-apartments on the upper floors of Teagan’s Arcade, a building devoted to many uses situated 

on Lincoln Square, New York city, are the homes of a number of people of limited means and varied 
occupations who, with a few exceptions, have had but little social intercourse with one another until the 
arrival of King O'Leary, a man of roving disposition and of some musical ability. He makes friends with 
two young men who live together—St. George Kidder (familiarly known as Tootles), a struggling painter, 
and Flick Wilder, a distinctly humorous personage who has had much experience as a literary hack. The 
three often address each other as Music, Art, and Literature. O’Leary receives a small legacy and gives 
a Christmas dinner and party in his friends’ studio to the Arcade dwellers, at which much good feeling is 
developed. The festivities are interrupted by the appearance of a painter named Dangerfield. He has 
leased a studio, but has not yet moved in, and comes to the party by mistake. Scarcely has he been made 
welcome than he falls to the floor unconscious. He is carried to his studio and cared for by O’Leary and 
Inga Sonderson, one of the Arcade dwellers, who makes posters, magazine covers, and decorative sketches. 
The next day he is all right, but the cause of his collapse is a matter of much speculation in the Arcade. 

Dangertield soon becomes popular, though, for a while, he holds himself aloof. His fellow lodgers are 
disturbed over the interest taken in his affairs by one of their number, Lorenzo P. Drinkwater, a Yankee 
lawyer of Portuguese descent, who is regarded with considerable suspicion. He seems to be spying on the 
painter. Inga sees that Dangerfield has lost his grip on things, and apparently is ruining his life in some 
kind of dissipation. She tries to help him, and assures him that she believes in him absolutely. Finally, 
the foundation of a good influence over him seems to be laid. 

One night, Dangerfield gives a stag-party. Later in the evening, a heavily veiled woman appears. 
The guests withdraw at once, believing her to be the painter’s wife, and she remains some time with him. 
Drinkwater is greatly concerned and has to be kept away from the door. When the visitor finally leaves, 
Inga comes from her own room and warns Dangerfield not to accompany the woman to her car, as she has 
requested him to do. O’Leary goes down-stairs with the stranger, and notes that she departs in the car 
with two men. O'Leary, who, before this episode, has been somewhat antagonistic to Dangerfield, now seems 
to share Inga’s devotion, and tries to be of assistance. Dangerfield becomes more pliant, and finally yields 
to Inga’s desire that he get well settled in the studio. After the incident of the mysterious visitor, he seems 
afraid to leave the building alone. Matters stand thus when, one evening, Drinkwater arranges a ‘“‘spook- 
party’ for the Arcade dwellers in the rooms of Madame Probasco, a trance medium who lives on the floor 
below Dangerfield’s studio. All attend except the painter and Inga. ‘The psychometric experiments are 
particularly interesting and exciting to Mr. Cornelius, an elderly Frenchman who suggests a past that con- 
tains elements of the romantic and mysterious and who has been dubbed ‘“‘the baron.” In the midst of the 
séance, Inga appears with a cry for help. Dangerfield is being kidnaped! A rescue-party dashes up the 
stairs to find that four men have bound Dangerfield with cords and are about to pass him out of the window 
to the roof of the adjoining apartment-house. 


the moment when the rescu- within the room turned hastily to make 
ing party broke tumultuously front to the unexpected attack. The body 
through the door, the kidnapers of Dangerfield, thus released, fell heavily 
had so far succeeded in their near the window-sill, while the assailants on 
attempt that the helpless body ~ the roof, alarmed at the hue and cry, hesi- 
of Dangerfield had. been borne tated but a second before breaking for 
to the window for the route over the roofs. safety. Inside, the struggle was of brief 
Two of the assailants were in the room; duration. 
the rest had passed outside. The sudden One man, the shorter of the two, 
interruption changed everything. The two succeeded in breaking through the crowd 
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and escaping down the halls; the other, of 
more aggressive stuff, fought furiously 
against the odds until a grip of King 
O’Leary’s flung him to the ground, where 
he lay stunned by a blow on the head. 

‘Tie him up!”’ shouted O’Leary to Flick. 


*“Never mind his head! Watch out he isn’t 
faking! Here—take this!’’ He flung them 


an end of the rope trailing on the floor, and 
hurried over anxiously to where, by the 
sofa, Dangerfield was lying, surrounded by 
a gaping crowd. 

‘Here, air—give the man air!” he cried, 
pushing them back. *‘‘ What is it, Inga?” 

‘Chloroform,’ she said, looking up. 

‘*Nothing else—no black-jacking?”’ 

““No; I’m sure.” 

‘““How the devil did they get him?”’ he 
said, kneeling and running his fingers over 
Dangerfield’s head to assure himself that 
there were no contusions. 

Inga shook her head. 

‘*Some came through the door, and some 
over the roofs, I think,” she said. ‘‘When 
I saw them struggling, I didn’t wait.” 

The room was in a fearful state. One 
tapestry had been half torn from the walls; 
a picture-frame lay smashed across the 
floor; a chair had been shattered, while the 
great Florentine table lay on its side with 
candlesticks, books, and platters showered 
over the rugs. 

O'Leary cleared the room of all but Flick, 
Tootles, and Belle Shaler, who stayed to 
help Inga. 

‘‘Suppose we ought to notify the police,” 
he said, after Tootles had returned with the 
information that the party had driven 
away in an ambulance which had been 
Waiting below. 

‘‘Perhaps—though I am not sure,” she 
said doubtfully, gazing at Dangerfield, who 
he id not come out of his stupor. 

“Tt’s a plain case—— 
“TI think I’d wait a while, if I were you,” 
said a voice that startled them. 

They wheeled at the sound, and 
found their captive looking at them mali- 
ciously, a hard smile over the strong lines 
of his mouth under the close-cropped 
mustache. 

O'Leary went up to him and examined 
carefully the sturdy figure, neatly dressed, 
though, in the struggle, a rent had been 
torn in the coat where a pocket had been 
wrenched. 

“TI think I’d find out what the person 
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you call ‘Dangerfield’ has to say about 
that,” he said coolly. 

Inga joined O’Leary, and together they 
stood, undecided, gazing down at the man, 
who lay on the floor, propped up against a 
great armchair. 

‘‘Nice business for a man like you to be 
in!”’ said O’Leary scornfully. ‘Well, you’ll 
get time enough to think it over—up the 
river.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, with a_ shrug. 
‘Have you any objection to my sitting in 
a chair while you make up your mind?” 

‘What’ll we do?” said O’Leary, turning 
to Inga in perplexity. 

Wait,” she said, after a moment. 

“You know best,” said O’Leary, end, 
leaning down, he caught the man by the 
shoulders and lifted him to a chair. <A 
splotch of blood showed on his head just 
back of the ear, where he had crashed 
against a corner of the chest. 

‘You might as well tie up my head,” he 
said surlily, ‘‘for the sake of the carpet, if 
nothing else.” 

Inga took a basin, sponged the wound, 
which was slight, and placed a bandage. 
The man watched her intently, and, at the 
end, said grufily: 

‘Thanks! You did that well enough. 
Suppose I have to thank you, young lady, 
for breaking up this little party?” 

She paid no attention to his remarks, 
and, her work being finished, went back to 
Dangerfield, saying to O’Leary, 

‘‘Better make sure he’s tied fast.” 

The man laughed outright, and, suddenly 
extending his hands, which he had somehow 
managed to slip from their fastenings, said, 

“Do it better, this time.” 

His feet being bound would have sufficed 
to hold him: nevertheless, O’Leary took 
several hitches so vigorously that the pris- 
oner protested. 

At this moment, Dangerfield, on the sofa 
groaned. 

‘‘He’s coming out of it,” said Inga. 

“Well, if I’ve got to wait,” said thé man 
suddenly, in a sharp, professional manner, 
‘‘might as well tell you what to do. He’s 
had a good dose of it—that’s certain. Lay 
him flat on his back and work the stuff out 
of his lungs. Raise up the arms and press 
him on the diaphragm regularly and slowly. 
Open up the skylight and get some cold air 
in here. He’ll come around in no time.” 
said O'Leary. 


‘Oh, a doctor!” 
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“Perhaps.” 

Under these directions, Dangerfield began 
to gasp and mutter, and finally, as they 
waited, opened his eyes and glared out of 
them with his characteristic stare of a 
frightened animal. Presently he rose to a 
sitting position, clutching the arm of Inga, 
who was supporting him, his glance set 
directly on the man with the cropped 
mustache, who faced him with a confident, 
indifferent smile. 

‘Who's that?”’ he cried, almost in terror, 
and the grip on her arm sunk painfully into 
her flesh. 

“It’s I, Dan—Jim Fortier,” said the 
prisoner, with a sudden rough authority in 
his voice, as though he were indeed the 
master of the scene. 

Whether the fumes of the chloroform had 
not yet left his faculties free, or whether he 
did not perceive the true position of Fortier, 
Dangerfield, to their amazement, seemed 
suddenly shaken with an unreasoning fear. 
He cried out: 

‘Doctor Jim! Doctor Jim!” and covered 
his face with his hands. 

Inga took him hurriedly in her arms, 
crying: 

“Mr. Dangerfield, nothing’s happened— 
you're here. It’s Inga—O’Leary’s here— 
we're all here!”’ 

“Inga,” he said slowly, and, already half 
returned to the land of confused dreams, he 
dropped his hands and turned his face 
toward her voice, a clouded, perplexed look 
in his eyes. 

She dropped on one knee and met his 
glance, smiling. 

“It’s all right; nothing’s happened. 
You're in your studio, safe,’’ she said, as 
though she were talking to a child. 

“Safe enough for the time being,”’ said 
Doctor Fortier, breaking into quick, staccato 
tones. 

Dangerfield shot around, gazed in the 
direction of his enemy, and, putting out his 
hands as though to ward him off, collapsed. 

Everyone was impressed by the effect 
Doctor Fortier’s voice had produced. 

“Take him away, quick—to your room; 
keep him there!’’ said Inga hastily. 

‘Come along, you!”’ said O’Leary, with 
a sudden tightening hold on the other man’s 
throat, for he had begun to divine his 
maneuver. ‘And no tricks, or I might get 
to squeezing. Loosen: up his feet—that’s 
it! Come on!”’ 


”? 


Tootles was stationed in the hall to 
watch the passage over the roofs, to guard 
against the possibility of a return attack. 
Only Belle Shaler remained, at Inga’s 
direction seating herself in a further corner 
to give an instant alarm. 

The fumes of the chloroform seemed to 
have closed over Dangertield’s consciousness 
once more. He moved and stretched out his 
fingers, seeking the glass of water she held 
to them to ease the heat of his throat. The 
cool draft seemed momentarily to bring 
pleasant intervals in his dream, for he began 
to laugh and to hum to himself, calling out 
names unfamiliar to her—of brother artists, 
perhaps, of youthful days—the whole inter- 
mixed with snatches of French. 

‘Give me the brush— Violet socks with 
white polka-dots. A foi, mon coco! En 
charrette! Quinny, get to work! A nous, les 
anciens! What a float, eh? Where do we 
rendezvous? Café Procopé? Everyone 
there—Café Procopé, eight sharp! Du Bois 
and de Monvel, go first. Parfaitement! 
Gogo, tu es épatant.”” He began to rock 
with laughter. ‘Look at Gogo! Isn’t hea 
wonder! Garcon, des bocks! All together, 
now— 


“Cest les quats’ arts, 
C'est les quats’ arts, 
C’est les quats’ arts qui passent; 
C'est les quats arts passes. ; 


In his excitement he rose to a sitting posi- 
tion and began to beat time, listening to the 
volume of an indistinguishable orchestra in 
crowded halls. Then the air seemed to 
be shaken with frantic applause, for he be- 
gan to bow to gay, whirling throngs, and all 
at once called out triumphantly, “ L'atelier 
Julian—premier prix!” 

After which, reason seemed to flow back 
into his eyes, and he turned to her and 
said quite rationally, 

““Water—more water.”’ 

“Lie down—rest quietly, Mr. Danger- 
field,” she said, serving him. ‘It will pass 
in a moment.” 

His eyes dwelt on her fixedly, seeming to 
grow larger and deeper as the conscious- 
ness faded. He smiled contentedly. 

“Always you,” he said quietly. In a 
moment, he added: “I know everything that 
is passing; I heareverything.”’ But already 
he was back in the delirium, in a jumble of 
painful, rapid reflections of the past, crying: 
“Everyone in the house dines with me 
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to-night! Valentin, give me the bank. I 
take the bank for a thousand louis. Who 
plays? Baccarat!’ And again: ‘Louise, 
Louise Fortier! Thank you~yes, it’s my 
hat. Fortier? I know that name—from the 
South. That’s my route—if you will allow 
me— Once more; a bank of a thousand 
louis! Gentlemen, your turn’s come! No, 
no; win or lose to the end! Well, a clean 
sweep. I take one card. As usual, baccarat! 
What color—Italy—see Italy and die 
Bonjour, les copains! 1 am back again— 
cleaned out!’’ He stopped suddenly and 
lifted his hand to his head, saying, with a 
ceremonious bow to the glittering room of 
frantic gamblers which rose in his vision: 
“Gentlemen, I thank you. You have re- 
stored me to my art! Cocher, Rue Bona- 
parte!”’ Immediately a frown succeeded, and 
he said rapidly, in a hard voice: ‘* No, no, 
and zo! I permit you to love another— 
that is your right. I do not admit of vulgar 
deception. You will do as I say. You will 
do it, or I——”’ 

‘Mr. Dangerfield,” cried Inga, laving her 
hand over his, which was whipping back 
and forth in uncontrolled excitement, 
“hush!” 

There was a slight noise in the back of the 
room, and the door clicked. Belle Shaler, 
fearing to overhear too much, had slipped 
away. 

“Click!”’ said Dangerfield, snatching his 
hand away from the clutch of her fingers 
and shuddering. ‘‘Got me! No, no; it’s 
not true! I know what you're trying to 
make me believe! But it’s not true—zot 
true!’ he shouted vehement!y. Then, as 
the echoes seemed to return to him on the 
silences of the night, he repeated in a 
whisper, “* Not true!” 

“Water,” Inga said. 

He frowned, took the glass eagerly, and 
stared at her. 

“Who's that?” 

“ined.” 

“You're sure?’ His hand came creeping 
toward her and up over her hair, groping for 
her features. ‘‘ The eyes—the eyes—strange 
Inga—Inga Sonderson—sounds like 
Only, you mustn’t— 


eyes! 
the sea rolling in. 


mustn't get to caring what becomes of me— 
it’s no use.” 

“But I do care,” she said, in her deep 
voice. 

The mist that was wavering in his brain 
seemed to vanish at the sound of her words. 
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‘“What’s happened?” he said slowly, 
frowning as though to bring back all his 
faculties. ‘‘Where am I?” 

“You're here, in your studio,” she said 
quickly, “quite safe.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with me, then?” he 
asked helplessly. 

“They tried to chloroform you—but 
that’s passing away now.” 

“Tell me all.”’ 

“Do you think I had better?” 

“Yes, ves; don’t let me go back. to 
sleep,” he said desperately. ‘* I remember 
something over my head, stifling me—-the 
room full of people—darkness——”’ 

‘That’s true; they were trying to get you 
out of the window and over the roof when 
we broke in.” 

“They? Who? Doctor—” 
tated, watching her sharply. 

“Yes; Doctor Fortier.” 

“He’s here?”’ he said, sitting up and 
staring about the room. 

‘““Not now; there’s no one here.” 

“Jim Fortier!” he repeated angrily. 
“Then it was what I thought. Who saved 
me—you?”’ 

‘No, no; I only got the others—O’Leary 
and the rest.” 

“They almost had me,” he said slowly. 
A great weakness seemed to overcome him, 
for an unusual gentleness came into his 
voice, the quiet tone of weak convalescence. 
“You can tell me the rest—I can stand it. 
What happened?”’ 

“Don’t you think you had better be 
quiet?”’ she said anxiously. “It has been 
a shock.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a shudder, and his 
hand clutched her shoulder as though cling- 
ing desperately to it, while in the subdued 
torment on his face there was a sudden 
flickering passage of absolute terror that 
caused her to cry: 

“Mr. Dangerfield, Mr. Dangerfield, don’t 
look that way! I can't bear it!” 

Her face was so close to his, flushed with 
compassion and tenderness, that thi§ im- 
minence of youth and affection brought 
back into his eyes a touch of quiet and 
gratitude. 

“Why do vou care so much?” he said 
greedily. 

“TI do; I do,” she said, gazing at him 
earnestly. ‘*When you suffer, it just tears 
my heart.” 

He closed his eyes and smiled, and she 


He hesi- 
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In the subdued torment on his face there was a sudden flickering passage of absolute terror that caused 


her to cry: “ Mr. Dangerfield, Mr. Dangerfield. don't look that way! I can’t bear it!” 
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was afraid that the tyranny of the chloro- 
form was asserting itself again; but sud- 
denly he opened his eyes and said, raising 
one finger as though in warning, 

“You don’t know what I am afraid of?” 

Again there came into the intensity of his 
gaze the characteristic touch of the startled 
animal seeking to comprehend. It was a 
mood which she had learned to fear and 
avoid. 

She took his hands in hers, pressing 
them firmly, as though, by the act, trans- 
ferring to him some of her abundant 
strength and courage. 

“Some time you can tell me—not now. 
I want you to rest.”’ 

“Fortier was here—in this room—wasn’t 
he?”’ he said, at length. 

oe a 

“And now?” 

“T had O'Leary take him into the studio 
until vou could decide— 

“Decide what?” 

“Whether to let him go or to send for the 
police,” she said, after some hesitation. 

“They've got him—Doctor Fortier 
prisoner?” he said slowly. 

‘“‘O’Leary was going to have the police in 
and turn him over to them, but I thought 
it was better to let you decide.” 

He turned and looked at her gratefully. 

“It’s queer; you always seem to know 
instinctively the right thing to do. No; 
not the police—never that. Whatever 
happens to me—never that.” 

‘Tam glad I was right,” she said, smiling. 
“Will vou follow my advice?”’ 

“What would you advise?” 

‘Don’t see him at all—let him go.”’ 

To her surprise, he acquiesced immedi- 
ately. In fact, the night’s experience 
seemed to have shaken him profoundly. He 
seemed mentally as well as physically ex- 
hausted, prostrated by the shock. He looked 
up at her as a patient to the attending 
nurse and said, 

‘Do what you think best.” 

The reply was scarcely more than a 
whisper, and immediately his glance wan- 
dered, as the decision passed from his 
mind. She watched him a moment as 
he stared past her, indecision, trouble, 
and perplexity written on his clouded 
look; and then, making up her mind, 
stepped to the door and beckoned Belle 
Shaler. 

“Tell O’Leary to keep him until day- 
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light and then let him go,” she said, in a 
whisper. 

The day was struggling through the cur- 
tains of the night as she came back. Dan- 
gerfield was waiting, his hand running ner- 
vously over the shawl she had thrown over 
him. 

When she came to his side, he seized 
her hand instantly, with a sigh of content, 
and turned and looked at her with dis- 
traught eyes. 

‘Keep me quiet,” he said, and his hand 
closed over hers in a tighter dependence. 
“Try to keep me quiet.” 

She looked down at him with her slow- 
breaking smile, and, though the strain of the 
night had left her worn with fatigue, never 
had she felt such a complete sensation of 
happiness. 


XVIII 


Ar daybreak, King O'Leary loosened the 
ropes which held Doctor Fortier and signed 
to him to follow. 

‘Not to the police station, I presume,” 
said the other, smiling. 

“Tf I had my way you would,” said 
O’Leary, with bad grace, for the doctor’s 
cool assurance had not ceased to irritate 
him. 

‘‘Doubtless; but you see there are certain 
cases which have to be settled in the family. 
You'll know more of this later.” 

“Next time, look out,” said O’Leary 
grimly. 

‘There'll be no next time,” said Doctor 
Fortier, with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘* You 
may not believe me, but it is so. You can 
have that satisfaction. You can tell that 
to my precious brother-in-law.” 

With which he went off surlily enough 
under all his assumption of indifference. 
The knowledge of Fortier’s relationship to 
Dangerfield was but small surprise to King 
O’Leary. In his own mind he had long 
arrived at a shrewd suspicion of the crisis 
through which his neighbor was passing. 
He called up Sassafras and put him on 
watch for any new attempt, improbable 
though it might be. 

Up-stairs, he held a consultation with 
Inga, who slipped into the hall for a brief 
moment, at the end of which it was decided 
to secure the aid of Flick’s two friends in 
the pugilistic profession. 

“The fellow claimed to be his brother- 












in-law,” said O’Leary. “Do you think 
that’s true?” 

She nodded. 

‘I’m quite sure.” 

“Then that was his wife who was here, 
and she’s at the bottom of it all,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘But why should they try 
to carry him off like this? What the 
deuce was their object? Have you any 
idea?” 

He had been speaking his thoughts aloud. 
Now, as he looked at her, each saw in the 
other’s eyes that the same supposition 
dominated them. 

“You think so, too?” he said, surprised. 

‘But there is no truth in it,” she said, 
frowning, angry to have had her thoughts 
divined. ‘Whatever you do, O'Leary, 
don’t say to anyone what—what you be- 
lieve. That mustn’t be talked about.”’ 

“T sometimes wonder—”’ he said slowly, 
looking toward the corner studio. 

“You are wrong,” she said impatiently, 
“absolutely wrong.” 

He shrugged his shoulders unconvinced, 
influenced a little, too, by his jealousy. 

“Tm not sosure. Anyhow, Inga, what’s 
to come of it? We can’t go on forever like 
this. If he won’t turn it over to the police, 
sooner or later they'll get him—that’s 
certain.” 

“It’s not going to last,’’ she said decid- 
edly. ‘‘He keeps talking about the twen- 
tieth all the time. I have an idea that 
something is bound to happen then. I 
think this was a last desperate attempt on 
her part.” 

“The twentieth—that’s day after to- 
morrow,” he said thoughtfully. ‘Guess we 
can hold the fort for two nights.” 

As he was going she stopped him. 

‘‘Mind,”’ she said anxiously; “be cereful 
what you say. Think all you wish, but 
don’t get the others talking. It’s not their 
affair, and—it might do harm.” 

‘“Aren’t you sometimes a bit afraid?” 
he said abruptly. 

She laughed. 

‘Never; what an idea!” 

“IT believe you can manage him,” he said, 
watching her as she stood lightly, her head 
thrown a little back and her eyes softened 
by a touch of amusement. ‘Say, take an 
hour’s nap. Let me relieve you.”’ 

‘No, no,” she said; “I am the only one 
who can quiet him.’”’ And, conscious of the 
understanding that now lay between them, 
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she added solemnly: ‘‘O’Leary, he is in a 
bad way. That’s a fact.” 

It was not until well into the afternoon, 
after Flick had returned with the pugilists, 
that the memory of Drinkwater suddenly 
returned to King O’Leary. He gave forth 
an exclamation with such suddenness that 
Tootles bounded across the rug, saying 
angrily: 

‘For the love of Mike, man, don’t do 
that—don’t do it! My nerves won’t stand 
i 

‘What the deuce are you going to do?”’ 
said Flick, observing him to rise, make for 
the door, and as abruptly return. The pugi- 
lists, who were being utilized as models for 
heroic bodies in the monumental decoration 
of Tootles, shifted and watched him hope- 
fully as though scenting a call to arms. 

O’Leary sat down and began to stare at 
the one-eyed bear on the floor with such 
impressive mental concentration that they 
watched him in silence. 

“By George, I believe the whole thing 
was planned!” he said, striking his leg. 

‘Planned? Of course it was planned,” 
sald Flick. 

‘*No, no; I mean our being away—out of 
sight and hearing. The more I think about 
it—why, if Millie hadn’t got the creeps and 
run away, Inga never would have known 
where we were.” 

“That’s right.” 

“It was Millie who told Inga,” said Flick, 
with conviction. 

‘King, I do believe you're right,” said 
Tootles. ‘‘It was planned; the whole floor 
was cleared out on purpose.” 

“But who did it?” said Flick. ‘Not 
Madame Probasco?”’ 

“How about your friend, the lawyer?” 

*Drinkwater!”’ said Tootles, rising in 
fury. “By Jove, of course—no doubt 
about it!” 

“No; I don’t think there is much doubt,” 
said O’Leary. ‘Hold on there; you know 
you can’t go out and demolish him single- 
handed.” 

“He had the door locked,” said Flick 
reflecting, “and he tried to throw the lights 
off— Why, the low-down little pup!” 

“Ves; I guess that’s all true,” said 
O'Leary slowly.‘ That’s been his game for 
along while. Well, suppose we find out a 
little more.” He started toward the door 
again and stopped. ‘*No,no; that wouldn’t 
work. We must find some way to get him 
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in here and try a little third-degree treat- 
ment. We might get him in to pose for 
Tootles—only he’d see through that. Best 
plan is to have Schneibel ask him into his 
place, and that won’t be easy, either. The 
fellow’s no fool.” 

But, as they were studying over ways and 
means, Myrtle Popper came in with fresh 
information by way of Sassafras. The law- 
yer had decamped during the night, for a 
messenger-boy had core with a_ note 
calling for a valise which was in his room. 


This last bit of evidence was conclusive to. 


their minds,. already strongly prejudiced. 
Likewise, it made them fear a new attack, 
and, with this in view, they prepared 
anxiously for the coming of the night 


When Inga had told O’Leary of her 
anxiety, she had not overstated the situa- 
tion. Dangerfield had found a few hours’ 
rest in the morning, a rest broken by scur- 
rying, baneful dreams. When he awoke, 
though he seemed physically refreshed, his 
mind remained in a lethargy. Instead of the 
rapid change of moods with sudden out- 
bursts of irritation to which she had grown 
accustomed, she found him all at once 
pensive, subdued, and given to long, staring 
silences. 

“To-day is the eighteenth?” he said to 
her, without turning his head. 

“Yes, the eighteenth.” she 
cheerily. 

“That’s what I thought.” 

An hour later, he repeated the question 
without noticing the repetition. Later in 
the afternoon, he took up his interminable 
solitaire; but the movements of the cards 
were made mechanically, and he made many 
mistakes without noticing them. 

“They're running very badly,” he said 
querulously. 

“Try again,” she said, ensconcing herself 
on the arm of the great chair. ‘*‘Here— I'll 
cut for luck.” 

He allowed her to tale the pack and to 
spread it in deft lines. When the layout was 
completed, she clapped her hands. 

“There vou see —the six on the seven, and 
you have a snace the first thing! Let’s see 
the next card.”’ 

They began to play, and, leaning against 
him, she drew her arm over his shoulder, 
bending forward alertly to watch the shift- 
ing of the cards. 

But the luck which had been favorabie 
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changed, and after a moment, impatiently, 
he put out his hand and brushed the cards 
away, saying, 

‘No use.” Ile stared blankly at the 
table and then brought his knuckles up 
against his teeth with a deep breath. ‘‘ Wish 
I could get out—out of this—anywhere!”’ 

“You will soon—in two days.”’ 

“Two days—yes, of course,” he said, 
nodding. ‘‘I must hold on until then.” 

The hand which lay on the table opened 
and closed and opened again in helpless 
indecision. 

In all his brooding, the etfort seemed 
directed against some internal danger, 
some struggle of the soul. She felt this, 
as she felt the trembling of the balance of 
fate, and all her reserve vanished before the 
needs of the man who, on his part, sought 
nothing from her. 

“Mr. Dangerield,’’ she said, passing 
her cool hand over the furrowed brow and 
bending over him, ‘‘can’t I help? Won't 
you let me?” 

“You can’t—no one can,” he said, shak- 
ing his head. 

‘I must tell you one thing: There's 
nothing to fear. We’ll watch for you to- 
night—O'Leary’s arranged that,” she said 
rapidly, misunderstanding him. ‘He's got 
two men to stay here—the men who were 
here that night.” 

‘You did that?” he said, and he patted 
her hand gently, while a smile came to his 
face for the first time. 

“Would you like them in to-night? 
Wouldn't it be easier to have a party?” she 
said, looking at him anxiously, longing to 
stir him out of himself. ‘*Wouldn’t that 
occupy you?” 

‘‘No, no,” he said, shrinking at the 
thought; ‘‘to-morrow, not to-night. You 
don't understand—it’s quiet I want now, 
to stop this thing beating in here.’ His 
hand went to his forehead, and his fingers 
strained there as though in the effort to 
seize some throbbing torment underneath 
and crush it. 

Instinctively her arm drew tight about 
his body, pressing him close to her, and she 
said impulsively, tears rising to her eyes, 

“Oh, Mr. Dangerfield, why can’t I help 
you? I would give anything—anything to 
be of some good.” 

‘*What’s that?” he said, suddenly sitting 
up. his head on one side, listening. “‘On the 
rocf—just now—didn’t you hear?” 
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She went to the window first, for a survey of the roofs, and then to the bolted door 


Suddenly she drew back with an exclamation 
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She went swiftly to the window and 
looked out. 

‘Nothing at all,” 
as at a startled child. 

The moment she had 
words, she regretted them. 

“Crazy? You think I’m crazy?” 
jerking around. 

“Why, Mr. Dangerfield,” she said, dis- 
tressed, “don’t look at me that way.” 

“You think I’m crazy—-you-do?” He 
repeated his question, seizing her wrists, 
watching her closely with his sharp, short 
glances. 

“No; 
mently. 

He continued to watch her, plainly un- 
convinced. 

“T’m not crazy—no,” he said, at length, 
wearily, ‘“but—I could be driven to it. 
Yes, yes; lots of times that’s happened. 
That’s what they counted on, and if they 
had got me—if I had waked up in a cell— 
a padded cell—” He shrank back, recoiling 
at the picture which rose before him, his 


she said, smiling at him 
“What a crazy idea!”’ 
said the careless 


he said, 


you're not crazy,” she said vehe- 


fingers twisting in his hair. ‘‘God, what 
might not have happened! Now you 
know.” 

“Yes; I’ve known that.” 

“You have?” he said, surprised. 

‘I mean, I’ve known what you were 
afraid of,” she said solemnly. 

“Tam afraid, dreadfully afraid,” he said, 


“but that—that’s one thing 
he added, in a tone of 


in a whisper, 
will never happen,” 
deep conviction. ‘No, never.” 

“No; far I won't let you,” 
firmly. ‘‘ You shan’t lose your gré sp. 
things are straightened out, you're 
to begin a new life—a life of work.” 

He looked at her nervously, doubting, but 
longing to be convinced. 

‘‘T mean it,”’ she said, and, as her eyes 
met his, the slow smile spread on her face, 
as she looked down upon him with deep 
compassion. 

He half 
withdrew. 

‘Too late! Why didn’t I meet you ten 
years ago?” he said, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. He rose, turned, and faced her, 
with a return of the old authority. ‘Inga, 
don’t—what I’ve made up my mind to do— 
you can’t change. It’s got to be done 
shall be done!”’ 

And in the tone with which he said this 
there was something so desperately resolved 


she said 
When 


going 


yielded and then _ brusquely 
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and hopeless that, for the first time, she felt 
a sinking sense of defeat. 

Before she could rally, and while still 
Dangerfield’s glassy stare was fixed on her, 
there came a cautious knock at the door— 
a scraping, sliding tattoo. 

‘Who's that?” he said hastily. 

The knock was repeated. 

‘Better let me go,” she said, with a warn- 
ing gesture. She went to the window first, 
for a survey of the roofs, and then to the 
bolted door. 

Suddenly she drew back with an exclama- 
tion. Outside, the tall, thin form of Drink- 
water was standing. 


XIX 


SHE shut the door and locked it with a 
hasty movement and came back. 

“Who was it?” he said, with rising excite- 
ment. 

“Only Mr. Drinkwater.”’ 

‘Drinkwater! What can he want here?”’ 

Neither had the slightest suspicion of the 
lawyer’s complicity in the events of the 


night before. The scraping knock began 
again. 
“Well, ves; see him,” he said, all at once, 


his curiosity whetted, and, in obedience to 
his signal, she went to the door and opened 
it cautiously—far enough to permit Drink- 


water’s slipping into the room. Danger- 
field was at the further end, by the 
head of the table, where the light of two 


candlesticks lit uf his round, shaggy head 
and deep-plunged eyes. 

The lawyer glided across the room until 
only the table separated them, before jerk- 
ing his head backward to where Inga in the 
sha dow stood guard at the door. 

‘Mr. Dangerfield,’ “he said, “‘I have come 
here with a message from some one—” he 
stopped, blew nervously through his nose, 
and continued—*‘some one you may guess 
—some one close to you. The message is 
strictly private.” 

“Go on. T’ll hear it,” said Dangerfield, 
bending his brows down and playing with a 
paper-weight that. happened to be near by. 
The whole attitude held so much threat that 
the lawyer’s eyes calculated the proportions 
of the table that served him as a barricade. 

‘But ’’—he glanced a second time toward 
Inga, with a raising of his eyebrows—‘‘do 
you wish anyone to be a third te our con- 
versation? It is, of course——’ 











‘Inga, wait! I wish you to stay,” said 
Dangerfield, as he heard in the shadows the 
slight rustle of her dress. ‘* There is nothing 
to show that he has Cosieeee of impor- 
tance.”’ 

“It is from your wife,” said Drinkwater, 
with a smile, and his giance went down to his 
fingers, which were pressed on the black, 
glossy surface of the table, as though in the 
act of striking some resounding chord. 

‘Perhaps I had better—I can wait just 
outside,”’ Inga said hurriedly. 

‘‘No—no—if what he says is true,” said 
Dangerfield peremptorily, “all the more 
reason. I want you to hear what passes 
between this man and myself.” 

“Very well.” 

She left the door and, seeing the excite- 
ment which had begun to work in him at 
the lawyer’s announcement, came to his 
side to control him. 

Drinkwater’s glance rose from the table 
and rested on them with a certain malicious 
enjoyment. 

“First, I have a surprise, an agreeable 
surprise, for you,” he said, witi a flicker of a 
smile, and his manner of accenting his 
phrase made them feel that he had referred 
to them both. “Mr. Dangerfield, you are a 
free man; your divorce was granted this 
afternoon.” 

Of the two, Inga showed the more emo- 
tion. She started and drew away from 
Dangerfield as though suddenly conscious 
of the intimacy of their attitude, while her 
companion received the announcement with 
a shrug. 

‘That can’t be true. 
for you to know it.” 

“Tt is true,” said Drinkwater. ‘‘And to 
show that I have ways of knowing that may 
surprise you, the action was held in Rhode 
Island under a referee appointed by Judge 
Chough, of the——”’ 

“You know this!” 
field, in amazement. 

‘Don’t worry—no one else wil! know,” 
said Drinkwater suavely. ‘I know, be- 
cause I made it my business to know.” 

“So you have been spying on me al! this 
while,” said Dangerfield, with a sudden 
contraction of the eyes that brought the 
brows down into a lowering, menacing line. 

‘I have been fulfilling my duties,” said 
Drinkwater coolly enough, though he 

sto] pped to puff through his thin, hooked 
nose, “duties as an attorney retained in the 
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exclaimed Danger- 
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interests of your wife—Mrs. Daniel Gar- 
ford.” 

At the mention of his real name, Danger- 
field’s anger, curiously enough, seemed to 
subside. Indeed, in the succeeding quiet 
and the mildness of his voice, there was al- 
most a premeditated cunning. 

“Well, it is quite evident that you are 
well informed,” he said. ‘‘ You say that the 
divorce was pronounced this afternoon— 
may I ask how you should be the one to in- 
form me, instead of my own lawyer?” 

“Because I received the news by tele- 
phone twenty minutes ago.” 

‘And you have communicated the news 
to my—to Mrs. Garford?”’ 

‘IT have not.” 

“You said vou had a message to me from 
her,” said Dangerfield s!owly. “What is 
it?”’ 

“That is not quite correct,” said Drink- 
water, and, for the first time, he disvlayed 
a touch of nervousness, for he did not 
answer directly. ‘First, I believe I have 
rendered you a service in giving this in- 
formation.” 

“How so?” 

“You have now, of course, nothing fur- 
ther to fear from any attempt on your wife’s 
part to shut you up under plea of medical 
necessity, said Drinkwater rapidly, “an 
attempt that had a certain legal plausibility 
under order of a court for your committal 
for examination.” 

‘““What, there was such an order!”’ said 
Dangerfield, trembling with excitement. 
“They went that far?”’ 

“T have reason to believe so,” said 
Drinkwater, smiling. ‘Nothing more easy 
to obtain. You, of course, realize that the 
object was to prevent the granting of the 
divorce. As I say, much as Mrs. Garford 
or others’—he paused and glanced at 
them significantly—‘“or others might de- 
sire to have vou out of the way, any at- 
tempt now would be a most serious offense. 
It will not be made. Therefore, you may be 
assured that you can now circulate without 
danger.” 

“Very probably,” said Dangerfield, with 
a contemptuous smile, ‘it would please 
Doctor Fortier to have me make the at- 
tempt—to-night?” 

“You do not believe me?”’ 
water, shrugging his shoulders. 
be convinced to-morrow.” 
‘What is your message from Mrs. Gar- 
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To his surprise. it was Inga herself who opposed him. “I don't trust him,” she said emphatically. “ Don't 
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see him alone.” “Quite right,” said Dangerfield. “If you have anything to say to me, say it now” 
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ford?” said Inga suddenly. She had been 
watching the lawyer with a growing appre- 
hension, which had showed itself in her 
frequent strained listenings to sounds from 
the hall. 

Drinkwater pursed his lips, studied sol- 
emnly the Winged Victory in the dark 
corner, frowned, and looked pointblank at 
Dangerfield. 

“Mr. Garford, haven’t I said enough to 
convince you of my familiarity with your 
affairs? I really must ask you to hear what 
I have to say without the presence of wit- 
nesses.”’ 

To his surprise, it was Inga herself who 
opposed him: 

‘“T don’t trust him,” she said emphatic- 
ally. ‘‘Don’t see him alone.” 

“Quite right,” said Dangerfield. ‘If 
you have anything to say to me, say 
it now.” 

This was plainly not to the other’s liking, 
for he drew back and jerked nervously at 
his cuff, with an evil glance at the girl who, 
alert and watchful, kept her deep eyes on 
his every movement. 

“The agreement was,” he said slowly, 
“that your wife should marry—” He 
paused and looked at Dangerfield. ‘Shall I 
go on?” 

“Go on!” said Dangerfield roughly, 
though he was plainly startled at the extent 
of the lawyer’s knowledge. 

“Should marry a certain party—a certain 
Mr. Bowden—vou see, I am informed— 
within forty-eight hours after the granting 
of the decree.”’ 

Dangerfield gazed at him in astonishment. 
Twice he started to speak and twice -he 
stopped. 

Finally, he managed to say: 

“You have come from my. wife, that’s 
evident. It must be some dirty work or she 
would not have sent you. What is it?” 

Drinkwater, as though fairly in, took this 
remark without offense and said, in a busi- 
nesslike voice, quite different from the 
affectation of his former manner: 

“Your wife does not desire this marriage. 
That is not news to you; but if vou will 
relinquish your purpose, she agrees to forego 
all the settlements you have made on her 
and in addition——”’ 

“What! She sent vou here to bribe me!”’ 
exclaimed Dangerfield, in such a voice that 
the other drew back instinctively. 

“Mr. Garford, I haven’t told you the 
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truth,” he said hastily. 
David Macklin.” 

“Who?” said Dangerfield, drawing back 
in. turn. 

“Mr. David Macklin!” 

“Not a word—not a word!” said Danger- 
field, in whom the name roused a sudden 
fury. ‘Don’t you dare——”’ 

“My client offers you one hundred thou- 
sand dollars if you will not insist on this 
marriage to Mr. Bowden.”’ 

Dangerfield’s anger, which, for a moment. 
had threatened to burst into a rage, turned 
all at once into something cold and omi- 
nously calm. 

“My answer to your client—not Mr. 
David Macklin, but Mrs. Garford, is ‘No!’ 
Mrs. Garford will marry Mr. Bowden 
within the limit I have set, " 


“T represent Mr. 


or—— 

“Listen, Mr. Garford,” said Drinkwater 
desperately, his eves flashing greedily with 
the thought of escaping commissions: 
“Take my advice—refuse!”’ 

“What do you mean?” said Dangerfield 
sharply. “You tell me to refuse?”’ 

“Refuse! Refuse!” said the lawyer ex- 
citedly. ‘You have stripped yourself; you 
have made yourself a beggar for a ridiculous 
point of honor—refuse all offers, put your- 
self in my hands. I'll show you how to get 
revenge, and mulct them, too. Then Mr. 
Macklin will pay not one hundred but three 
—four times that much—half a mill - 

“Ah, you vermin!” 

Dangerfield, with a cry, had taken a 
frame from the table and brought it down 
on the greedy head, and as the lawyer 
struggled back, he caught him by the 
throat in a frenzy of rage and disgust. 

Inga, terrified at what he might do, clung 
to him, striving to drag him from his grip. 
At the noise of the scuffle, O’Leary and the 
others came precipitately in from the studio, 
believing that another assault was on. 

‘Tear him away—oh, get him away—, 
he'll kill him!” Inga shouted, as they burst 
in. 

‘Hands off!’ said Dangerfield, in a voice 
like a thunderclap. “I know what I’m 
doing! kKilling’s too good for this scum. 
Make way there!’’ Still with his hand on 
the other’s throat, he dragged him down the 
hall to the top of the stairs. ‘‘Go back to 
your clients and let them know what I'll 
do if they fail me by one hour!”’ 

With which, as though the man had been 
an old shoe, he flung him down the stairs 














and returned like a stalking fury through 
the group which watched him breathlessly. 


XX 


Despite the probability that the lawyer 
had told the truth, the night passed in 
vigilant waiting. The two pugilists curled 
upon the sofa; O'Leary dozed in the big 
chair, while Dangerfield, at the great Flor- 
entine table, his chin sunk in his palms, 
stared ahead of him, the long periods of 
immobility broken only by brief nervous 
resorting to the cards. Inga, by his side, 
sought to occupy her mind with a novel. 
From the moment she had learned from the 
lawyer of the divorce, her attitude toward 
Dangerfield had taken on an unwonted 
reserve. 

It was long after midnight when he 
turned and looked at her. She raised her 
eyes—she had not been reading for some 
time—and met his. ; 

‘‘What is it?” she said, smiling. 

“You had better go to bed.”’ 

She shook her head. 

“T couldn’t sleep.” 

‘But you are not reading.” 

“No; I was thinking.” 

He started to question her further and 
then stopped. 

“You knew all along who I was,” he said, 
at last. 

‘*Yes—from the first.”’ 

‘And that made no difference?” 

She shook her head, smiling a little, but 
not looking at him. 

‘A precious fine reputation I’ve got,” he 
said bitterly. “‘Wait till you see what the 
papers will make of Dan Garford’s latest 
escapade. ”’ 

She shrugged her shoulder impatiently, 
and checked a reply with a quick frown and 
a glance at the others, as though conscious 
of their sleeping intrusion. 

“T think he told the truth,” he said dis- 


jointedly. 
“Who? Drinkwater?” 
“Yes; I’m sure of it... He pressed his 


knuckles against his lips and said, frowning, 
“Well, that leaves only one more thing to 
do.” He said it quietly, but with an accent 
of deep finality. When she thought him 


quite lost in this mood, he surprised her by 
saying, ““Why does it make a difference to 
He turned, caught the look ‘of 
face, 


you?” 


astonishment on_ her and added, 
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‘“‘Why would you rather that I should be 
married?” 

‘Why do you say that?” she said, genu- 
inely amazed at his intuition. 

‘You are different—you are not the same 
—I feel it.” 

She waited a moment, 
hurriedly, in a low voice, 

“Tf I told you, you wouldn’t under- 
stand.”’ 

At this moment, O’Leary, probably dis- 
turbed at the sound of voices, moved 
heavily in his chair. Dangerfield waited a 
rioment to assure himself that the sleep was 
still profound before saying, 

“T am not so sure I don’t understand 
now.”’ He looked at her keenly, albeit with 
gentleness, for there was a softness in his 
eyes and the smile that came to his lips was 
one of comprehension. He laid his hand 
over hers and said: ‘“‘Isn’t it because— 
before this nothing bound you—you were 
free to go any moment. There’s something 
wild in you—untamed.”’ 

“T don’t know—I really don’t know,” she 
said, looking away. 

“T’ve never misunderstood you, child,” 
he said, nodding as though satisfied. 
“Don’t worry. Men like me don’t bruise—” 
He hesitated a moment, patted her hand, 
and said softly, ‘‘ guardian angels.” 

“Oh, I never was afraid of that!” she 
said swiftly, turning impulsively toward 
him. 

“T’m not going to put a cloud over your 
life,” he said doggedly. 

He rose, left her, and went to the window. 
She extinguished the light and came softly 
over to his side until her hand slipped 
through his arm. 

“Why did you do that?” he said, feeling 
the sudden drop of darkness about them and 
then, answering his question, he added, 
“There is nothing to fear now—I feel that.” 

She stood silently with him, looking out, 
and the touch on his arm seemed gradually 
to grow heavier until her body drew close 
to his side. In the black night one window 
flamed out, feverishly alive against a distant 
tenement. 

“Wonder what’s going on there, too,” 
he said moodily. ‘‘Wonder what poor 
devil’s fighting out his fight.” 

She did not answer, and then, all at once, 
her hands closed about his arm, and she 
said, 

“Mr. Dan, don’t go away.” 


and then said 
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“What makes you say that?” he said, 
startled. 

‘Don’t go away from me,” she said, in 
her deep voice. ** Promise me that.”’ 

‘No; I can’t promise that,” he said, 
between his teeth. 

“But you'll tell me first—just promise 
that,” she insisted. He shook his head. 
“Oh, I don’t know why I am like this to- 
night,”’ she said impulsively, “but I know 
if you went away She stopped and 
something caught in her throat. 

He gave an exclamation and caught her 
in his arms. 

‘Inga, Inga, don’t; it’s more than I can 
bear!” 

‘Promise, promise,” she said incoher- 
ently, and her hands fastened to his coat 
as she hid her head against his shoulder. 

“T promise not to—to go without telling 
you why,” he said, at last. “Will that 
satisfy you?”’ 

She caught his hand swiftly and pressed 
it against her heart. Then she went back 
hastily to the table and lit the light. 
O’Leary suddenly aroused, started up. It 
was almost four o’clock. 


The next morning came Dangerfield’s 
lawyer, Judge Brangman, with his clerk, to 
confirm the news that Drinkwater had 
brought. The interview was private, even 
the clerk presently reappearing in the hall 
and departing. Judge Brangman was clos- 
eted a full two hours, and that the meeting 
was not without dissension was obvious, not 
only from the prolongation of the discussion 
but by the frequent rise of angry voices. 
Finally, the door opened on an evidently 
complete disagreement, for Dangerfield’s 
voice was heard saving, 

Judge, this is not a question of law; it 
is something—permit me—that you don’t 
seem to understand.” 

‘“T only understand,” said the voice of the 
visitor, in high-pitched exasperation, “that 
you are beggaring yourself for a quixotic 
idea, and that I, as your legal adviser, have 
a right to protest.” 

“Possibly. But my mind’s set. I like 
to buy the cur. See that the information is 
sent to me this afternoon—time and place.” 

“Dan—a last time—won’t anything 
shake you?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“But we're not living in the Middle 
Ages. Men don’t do such things.”’ 





“T do,” said Dangerfield, with cold harsh- 
ness, ‘‘and they know it.” 

‘IT give up,” said the judge, with some- 
thing like a break in his voice. ‘‘Go on: do 
what you want.” 

“Call me anything you want,” said 
Dangerfield, with the same ominous calm. 
‘Probably I am a fool; possibly I always 
have been one, but that’s why I’m going to 
carry my point.” 

The judge put up his hands in helpless 
rage and went stumbling down the hall, 
while those in O’Leary’s room heard him 
exclaim, 

‘* Mad—perfectly mad!”’ 

By this time, the Three Arts, so to speak, 
had come to the same conclusion. 

‘*Wish the devil he’d get it over with,” 
said Flick wearily, “‘whatever he’s going 
to do. I’ve seen some sporting life, but, 
holy cats, this being on the jump all hours of 
the night and day is getting into my con- 
stitution!” 

“Tsay, Music,” said Tootles, equally dis- 
tressed, “why don’t you loosen up and tell 
what you knowé We’ve stood enough, don’t 
you think?” 

Thus confronted, O’Leary said cau- 
tiously, 

“Well, what’s puzzling you?” 

“Puzzling us! That's good!”’ said Flick, 
with a loud laugh. ‘“‘What we want to 
know is what’s all this mystery-game—and, 
most important, when do we settle down 
and sleep?”’ 

“Why, I don’t see why I shouldn't tell 
you what I know,” said O'Leary frankly, 
“specially as-you must have guessed the 
same. From.all I can figure, it’s a family. 
affair. Friend in corner has forced a divorce; 
leastwise, it must be so, for, from all we can 
put together, that’s what brought the 
woman here that night to try and get 
him to give up the idea. Likewise, when 
that failed, looks as though they tried 
to get him jugged for a loony and put 
away.” 

‘But why should she care about prevent- 
ing the divorce?”’ said Flick. 

“(Question of money, I suppose,”’ said 
O’Leary thoughtfully. 

“But, then, Drinkwater.’’ said Toot!es; 
“how was he in it? I know that he must 
have been spying around and carrying 
information and that he was in the plot to 
get us out the way—yes, yes—but this last 
business—what the deuce did he say that 
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“Mr. Dan,” she said breathlessly, clasping her hands, “* you'll come back?“ ‘* Why, of course, 
of course,” he replied nervously, not meeting her eyes 
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started Dangerfield off like a wild bull? 
That's what I want to know.”’ 

O'Leary shook his head. 

“Some dirty business—the fellow was 
double-crossing some one, perhaps.”’ 

“Well, when is it going to stop?” said 
Flick querulously. ** That’s the only thing 
interests me.” 

“T imagine it’s over now,” said O'Leary, 
who knew of the granting of the divorce 
but was ignorant of any further complica- 
tions; ‘tin fact I’m positive.” 

“You are, eh?” said Flick incredulously. 

“T’d take my oath on it.”’ 

At this moment there came a sharp, rat- 
tling knock; the door opened, and Danger- 
field walked in. 

‘Am I interrupting?”’ 

“No.” 

There had come a change in the man 
which struck them at once; the indecision 
and groping weariness of the last days had 
lifted. 

He seemed alive with energy and 
action, and yet, as he stood there looking 
about the room, there was about him mo- 
mentarily the same expression which had 
startled them on his first appearance. 

‘**What can we do for you?” said O’Leary 
heartily. 

Dangerfield looked down abruptly, his 
face cleared, and he said, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, 

“O'Leary, will you do me one more 
service?” 

“Sure.” 

“Will you accompany me this afternoon 
for about an hour to a place I. am going. 
I shall know in a.short while.” 

“Nothing easier,’ said O’Leary; but, 
under the ease of his manner, he was watch- 
ing Dangerfield closely. 

“Thanks.” He started to go and 
stopped. ‘‘ There'll be no trouble—and yet 
you might as well be prepared.” 

“T get you,” said O’Leary, with a nod. 

Dangerfield returned to his room, leaving 
consternation behind. Tootles was so over- 
come that he upset a box of charcoal, while 
Flick gave vent to a prolonged whistle, add- 
ing sarcastically, 

‘Peace and calm descendeth!”’ 

‘What the deuce is up?” said O'Leary, 
scratching his ear. ‘‘I don’t get this at all.” 

‘Well, I know one thing,” said Flick 
vehemently: ‘I think you’re a bigger fool 
than I took you for if you start out on any 





gunman visit without knowing into what 
little pocket you’re walking.” 

O’Leary evidently thought as much, for 
presently he wandered up the hall in search 
of Inga, but the girl was away, and before 
she had returned, something else had hap- 
pened. 

A messenger arrived with a_ letter 
for Dangerfield, which he read with evident 
satisfaction, for he came down to the studio 
and said briskly, 

“O’Leary, can you be ready to start in 
an hour?” 

‘“T don’t see why not,” said O'Leary. 

‘Four o'clock, then.” 

A few minutes before that hour, O’Leary, 
ready for the street, made a last attempt to 
find Inga, in the hope that she could throw 
some light on the errand on which he was 
embarked. 

But the girl was not in her room, 
and as he was turning away, Danger- 
field came out alone. King O’Leary could 
not suppress an exclamation of surprise. 
The man stood before him in top-hat, a 
cutaway revealed through the folds of his 
fur coat. By the slender gray-silk cravat, 
caught in an old-fashioned ring, and the 
light gloves in his hand, he might have been 
mistaken for a bridegroom. 

“T say, are we going to a wedding?”’ said 
O'Leary facetiously. 

“Yes.” said Dangerfield, rather taken 
back; ‘just that, a wedding.” 

“A wedding!” said O’Leary, in blank 
astonishment. 

“Now you know,” said Dangerfield, 
who didn’t seem particularly pleased at the 
disclosure. 

“T don’t know anything at all,”’ said 


. O'Leary, who followed him, grumbling and 


shaking his head, his imagination filled 
with the eccentric possibilities this might 
portend. ‘Wonder if he’s going to be mar- 
ried himself!’ he thought, gazing at him 
suspiciously. But the depression and 
moodiness on Dangertield’s face belied the 
surmise. 4 

The elevator came up, and in it was 
Inga. The moment she saw the two 
standing there, an expression of great alarm 
came into her face. 

‘‘What—you are going out!” she stam- 
mered, looking from one to the other. “It 
is for this afternoon, then?” 

Dangerfield nodded, and something like a 
triumphant sneer, brutal and vindictive, 
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quite foreign to his usual moods, appeared 
about his mouth. 

“This afternoon, as I said.” 

“You're not going alone?” 

‘No, no; O’Leary’s with me.” 

The alarm which had seized her from the 
first seemed suddenly translated into an- 
other terror as she caught him by the arm, 
saying, 

“One word—just one word first.” 

While O’Leary and Sassafras stood wait- 
ing, ill at ease, she drew him over the 
hooded bridge which connected the two 
wings of the Arcade. 

“Mr. Dan,” she said breathlessly, clasp- 
ing her hands, ‘‘ you'll come back?”’ 

“Why, of course, of course,” he replied 
nervously, not meeting her eyes. 

* You'll come back—you, promised!” she 
said, and as she put her head down and 
swayed against him, he felt her body trem- 
bling. They were hidden by the bend of the 
hooded passage, alone in the filtered light 
that struggled up the gloomy halls. 

Inga—Inga—don’t make it harder for 
me!” he said bitterly. 

“You'll come back,” she repeated, des- 
perately clinging to him, her face upraised, 
her eves searching his in terror. ‘‘Say it; 
promise it!”’ 

‘*I—perhaps His hand closed over 
her fingers with the nervous tension that 
these last days of abstinence had brought 
him. 

“Mr. Dan, you must not think you’re 
alone—you mustn’t say no one cares!” 
She slipped her arms about his neck, and he 
felt her breast shaken with the heave of 
agitated breaths. ‘If anything—anything 
—happened— 

She shook her head and stopped, unable 
to finish. 

‘Happen—what do you think—why, 
what idea is in your head?” he said, holding 
her from him. 

She put her handkerchief hastily to her 


eyes and threw her head back suddenly, so 


that her eyes seemed to penetrate through 
his mask and search into his soul. 

He repeated his question, but this time 
uneasily, conscious of the scrutiny under 
which she held him. 

Nothing,” she said abruptly. In a mo- 
ment she was back into the restraint of her 
usual self. ‘*Then you will come back here 
—to me,” she said slowly, “to-night. It 
makes no difference to me—understand 
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that—in what condition you are. I'll be 
Waiting.” 

He looked at her, rather startled by this, 
then profoundly touched, and his face 
showed the emotion she had aroused in him 
for he turned hastily away, saying, 

“As you wish, then—and. it’s a promise.” 

They came back to the elevator hurriedly, 
each plainly upset, and separated with a 
brief nod. 

The mood into which Inga had thrown 
him possessed him long after they had 
taken a taxi and started across the 
park, for he leaned forward, seemingly 
oblivious to the presence of another, and 
frowned down on the strongly clasped hands 
which, from time to time, were pressed 
against his teeth in strained, convulsive 


gestures. O’Leary, who watched him in 
growing perplexity, decided to break the 
silence. 


“If there’s anything you want of me 
particularly, Dangerfield, you’d _ better 
tell me.” 

“What? Oh, yes!” Dangerfield came back 
to his seat with a start, ran his hand 
over his forehead, and said apologetically, 
*O’Leary, I owe you my apologies!” 

Oh, that’s all right!” 

“T owe you more than that,” he said, 
with one of his sudden smiles which had the 
effect of charming away all resentment. 
“T know it; I’m deeply grateful. If I 
don’t tell you all details, won’t you under- 
stand that it’s because the subject is too 
painful?” 

“Don’t say a word, then,” said O’Leary. 

‘* Besides—to-morrow—when the papers 
get hold of it—” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Will it suffice you to know that I have 
asked you to assist at a wedding, a wedding 
for which I am peculiarly responsible.” 
The tones became cold and implacable. 
“In fact, you have met the lady before—as 
you perhaps have guessed, she is my fcrmer 
wife. There are circumstances which make 
it desirable for all parties to avoid as much 
publicity as possible. That’s why it’s being 
solemnized at the place we are going.” He 
leaned forward and rapped on the window, 
signaling the driver to stop. ‘We'll get out 
here.”’ 

The taxi drew up in a side street at his 
orders. Up the avenue in that thronged 
district of the slums of the upper city which 
lies on the beginnings of Harlem, O'Leary 
perceived the tower of a church. 
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Dangerfield’s moodiness had closed over 
him again. Ata gesture of his, O’Leary fol- 
lowed him into the vestibule. Knowing 
what he had been able to patch together, he 
could faintly divine the storm of emotion 
which swept his companion as the door 
closed behind them and they entered the 
dimness of the chapel. There were a bare 
half-dozen persons—the minister, the couple 
standing before him by the pulpit, the 














He fumbled a 
moment, and 
found the button. 
The lights flashed 


across the room 


whole far enough away to be unrecognizable; 
yet, at the sudden letting-in of the nois:s of 
the street, each turned with a start. It was 
gs though each had divined who the new 
arrival must be. 

Dangerfield acknowledged the recognition 
with a short forward bending of his head, 
but, instead of taking a seat, he remained 
standing by a pillar, arms folded, immoy- 
able; nor in the obscurity was it possible 
for his companion to judge what emotion 
predominated. The sounds of the minis- 
ter’s voice came to them in regular cadences 
until the decisive words, ‘“‘I therefore 

pronounce you man and wife.” 

At this, O'Leary, with his 
eves still on Dangerfield, saw 
the arms relax and the head 
thrown back as though a 
weight had slipped from the 
shoulders. The next mo- 
ment his companion had 
touched him on the arm 
and gone out, saying, 

“That’s all—come!” 
On the sidewalk, 
Dangerfield seemed to 
be moving blindly, for 
he stumbled once and 
had started off ina 
direction quite 
different from the 
corner where _ their 
taxi was waiting, 
when O’Leary 
checked him on the 

arm, saying, 
“That’s not the 
way, man, to your 

taxi.” 

At his touch, Dangerfield 
turned, without seeming reali- 

zation of where he was. 

“ What—what taxi?” 

“The taxi we came in that’s 
Waiting,’ said O’Leary — in- 
patiently, ‘or shall I let it go?” 

3 “No, ne.” 
They re- 
traced their 
steps, but, to 
do so, they 
were forced to 
pass by the entrance of the 
church just as the wedding 
party was emerging. Danger- 
field stopped with an exclama- 
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tion and drew himself up stiffly, while 
the press of the crowd brought them 
momentarily face to face with the bride and 
groom as they came through the fringe of 
spectators. A curious pair they made, for 
two who had just come from the altar. 
Each face seemed dominated by a sullen 
fury, and O’Leary, looking at them, mum- 
bled to himself, 

‘Deed, they look more like they were 
waiting to knife each other than dreaming 
of wedded bliss!” 

When they perceived Dangerfield, the 
man started back with something akin to 
fear in his eyes, while the woman, warned 
by his movement, looked up and, meeting 
the look of her former husband, caught her 
breath. For a moment, the black rage 
which convulsed her face shook her so that 
she seemed on the point of breaking all re- 
straint and turning on them. But, at this 
dangerous moment, some one spoke to her 
in sharp command, seized her arm, and 
hurried her into a carriage. O'Leary 
recognized Doctor Fortier. 

A moment later, the whole party had 
disappeared down the avenue, leaving 
Dangerfield and O’Leary standing in 
the midst of a group of urchins, 
grocer-boys, and nursery-maids, 
who were staring open- 
mouthed at the shaggy, 
bear-like man who 
continued lost 
in his reveries. 


In an armchair, asleep, her body sunk in the weariness 


of long vigilance, was Inga Sonderson 
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It wasn't until O’Leary felt impelled to re- 
call him by a touch on his arm that Danger- 
field (to keep to the name which he had 
voluntarily assumed) came to himself, per- 
ceived the growing curiosity of the throng 
with a start, and brushed them aside with an 
angry sweep of his arms. Half an hour later, 
without having uttered a word, he deposited 
O'Leary at the Arcade, dismissed the taxi, 
and strode away down the avenue, before 
O'Leary, taken off his guard, had thought to 
remind him of his promise to Inga. 


At eleven_o’clock, Dangerfield, led by 
some dramatic impulse, returned to his club, 
from which he had exiled himself for months. 
From the moment that the old tugging, 
feverish thirst for oblivion had swept him 
fror: O'Leary into the solitude of crowds 
and the electric heart of the city, he had 
been drinking blindly, impatiently, with a 






















need of quiet- 
ing the throb- 
bing nerves 
which were rapping 
an insistent tattoo 
against his brain. A dozen 
men were in the lounge up- 
stairs, old friends, who started 
up with exclamations of surprise 
< at seeing the familiar tousled head 
with the gray lock appear above 

« the stairs. Quite a crowd came 
thronging about the prodigal returned, 
the more enthusiastic in that they 
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had never expected to lay eyes on him 
again. He stood among them outwardly 
calm and smiling, his brain fighting off the 
numbing, confused riot that raged within it. 
Several, divining his condition, stole wonder- 
ing, apprehensive glances at him. 

He took his seat in a great armchair be- 
fore the blazing !ogs in the fireplace, in the 
light and warmth of familiar, friendly re- 
gions, and, as he put out his hands grate- 
fully against the heat, feeling himself sur- 
rounded by friends, it seemed to him that he 
was a prey to some hallucination of happi- 
ness that must vanish at a waking start. 
He remained deep into the night, drinking 
steadily, striving to beat down the iron con- 
trol of his head, which still held him cruelly 
to the realization of the actual. One by one, 
the old friends were forced to leave, going 
silently, ominously impressed by the delib- 
erate intensity of the man, the wildness in 
his eves and the sudden fits of moody wan- 
dering. At two o’clock, all sounds had 
grown dulled and pleasant in his ears. He 
rose, walked into the office without faltering, 
exchanged a courteous hand-clasp with a 
friend from the pool-table, asked for his 
account, discharged it in full, wrote out his 
resignation, and posted it to the board of 
directors. As he started to leave, he found 
himself before the board on which was 
posted the list of members suspended for 
house-charges or non-payment of dues. 
All at once, a sentimental idea came to him. 
He examined the list carefully, found in it 
the names of four men, old friends in 
straitened circumstances, and carefully 
wrote down the sums of their indebtedness. 

“I think I should like to attend to these,” 
he said politely, drawing his check-book. 

Then he thanked the clerk, pocketed the 
receipts, insisted on buying a last round of 
drinks to the few late stragglers at the pool- 
table, who, amazed, watched him depart 
without a single misstep. When he had 
received his coat and hat, he slipped a bill 
in the hand of Pedro, the Argus of the club. 

‘*’Gainst the rules,” he said, in a whisper, 
“but not ordinary case. Wish you luck, 
Pedro! e 


On the long, bleak way to the Arcade, he 
stopped at a drug store on Seventh Avenue, 
whispered a moment to a clerk in the shad- 
ows of the back counter, received a small 
bottle, which he examined, nodded with 


satisfaction, and went out. He entered the 
arcade and stood a moment in its deserted, 
oppressive silence, staring at the dim inte- 
riors of shops that showed like pale cata- 
combs on either side, and all at once broke 
out into a short, bitter laugh, as though this 
end of all had struck him as the most incon- 
gruous thing in his fantastic life. 

He did not wake up Sassafras, but went up 
the long six flights slowly, sitting down from 
time to time and talking to himself, his head 
in his hands. The corridor was deathly quiet 
and dim, and the one struggling, bending 
blue flame in the gas-jet before his room 
seemed to him a beacon in far-off regions 
as he groped his way to it. The door was 
unlocked—the room faintly reflecting out- 
lines in queer, distorted shadows. He sat 
down and stared solemnly about him. Then 
he rose, fumbled a moment, and found the 
button. The lights flashed across the room. 
In an armchair, asleep, her body sunk in the 
weariness of long vigilance, was Inga Sonder- 
son. She moved, saw him, and started up 
with a cry of relief, which she checked with 
a clutching of her hand at her throat. The 
next moment she came swiftly over to him, 
all surprise banished from her face, quick 
and matter of fact, saying: 

“Slip out of your coat. I'll take it.” 

He backed away, rebelling at her presence 


and the will which was there to oppose his. - 


All at once he remembered his promise, and a 
cunning loophole dawned in his foggy brain. 

“Came back as I promised,” he said 
solemnly, folding his arms in antagonism. 
“All right now; going out again.” 

Instinctively he comprehended the per- 
sistent opposition: that lay in the slender 
body facing him, and sought to escape it. 
To his surprise, she did not object, but, after 
a moment’s thought, nodded and went 
toward her room. 

“What are you going to do?” he said 
roughly. 

“I’m going with vou,” she said. 

He laughed incredulously. The next 
moment she was back, enveloped in coat 
and muffler. 

“You're going,” he said, frowning, ‘‘now?” 

‘Wherever you wish,”’ she said, her dark 
eves steadily on him, without reproach or 
criticism. 

“We'll see,’ he said resentfully, and he 
started down the hall. Without a word, she 
followed at his side. 


The next instalment of The Woman Gives wil! appear in the May issue. 
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GABY DESLYS, with her inimitable hats and gowns, is just herself in “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” but this is all the applauding public seems to desire. 
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MAY THOMPSON 
is an entrancing 
vision in white as she 
interprets the dances 
4 of Russia in the new 
musical play, 
“Katinka.” She 
is English-born, 
and came to this. 


country seven 
years ago. 





O drive away dull care 

and worry there is no 
better prescription than to see 
Madge Kennedy in “Fair and 
Warmer,” the fourth farce in 

which this vivacious 
actress has scored 
a big hit. 
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7a delightful Dolly ¥ 
Sisters are dancing 
together again in the 
New York “Midnight 
Frolic,” to the great joy 
of a host of admirers. 


STUDIO“, 538 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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MARIE CARROLL has made good in a part of considerable importance in “Rolling Stones” 
within a very short lime of leaving the schoolroom for the stage. 
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a ce Girl Qhilippa 
A Strange Adventure in Love and Var 


Author of ‘The Common Law,” ‘The Business of Life,” “Athalie,” ete. 


Ubustrated by Frank Gaig 


N the first day of August, 1914, James Warner, an American painter living in Paris who has a summer 

art school at Sais, in northeastern France, finds himself burdened with the care of a young girl—the 
result of an extraordinary adventure that befell him the day before in the neighboring town of Ausone. He 
met there a British secret-service agent named Halkett, who asked him to take temporary charge of an 
envelop containing a part of the plans of the Harkness shell, which had been acquired by the British govern- 
ment, and which he and a companion named Gray have recovered from German agents who had stolen them 
in America. The reason for this request is that Halkett had been, since his arrival in Europe, repeatedly 
attacked by German agents who are trying to obtain the secret of the shell. Warner, who is of an adven- 
turous nature, takes the envelop. 

The two men visit a café and cabaret kept by one Con Wildresse, who is playing the double réle of a 
French and German spy. His cashier is a girl named Philippa, who knows nothing of her origin and has 
been brought up by Wildresse. Her attractions make her useful to him in his work of espionage, which is 
a business that she loathes. Warner manages to spend part of the afternoon with her, and finds her frank 
and ingenuous, and he is satisfied that she is virtuous. Philippa has never met a man who treated her as 
Warner has, and his manner makes a deep impression on her. Halkett is attacked by German agents in 
the café, but Warner, who now has the envelop, takes him back to Sais in his dog-cart. On the way, the men 
are fired upon from a touring car, but lead their assailants into a swamp and make their escape. 

At Sais, Halkett gets into telephonic communication with Gray, who is carrying the rest of the plans, 
and tells Warner that his companion will join him. But he gets word, next day, that Gray’s cap has been 
picked up on the highway close to some blood stains. (Gray, riding a motor-cycle, had also encountered 
the touring car.) A letter comes for Halkett. It informs him that Great Britain will enter the general 
European war which is about to begin. 

In Sais, two Sisters of Charity keep a school for the quarrymen’s children. One of them is Sister Eila, 
a beautiful Irishwoman who has been brought up in France. Warner takes Halkett to the school. Here 
he discovers a German poster intended to convey information to an invading army. He gets Sister Eila to 
write a letter to the French authorities about this. Halkett learns that Sisters of Charity are bound only 
by yearly vows. 

That afternoon, Warner is surprised by the appearance of Philippa. She has run away from Wildresse, 
and tells the painter that she intends to remain with him. Warner is at a loss to know what to do with her, 
but decides that, for the time being, he will use her as a model, and he takes her to the inn where he and 
Halkett afe staying. In the evening, another attack is made on Halkett’s life by a number of men, but the 
assailants are finally driven away. War with France is now inevitable, and the Germans are becoming 
more desperate in their attempts to obtain the secret of the Harkness shell. The next morning, an English- 
speaking man on a motor-cycle appears and hands Halkett an envelop which he says is from Gray, who 
is lying wounded at his house. Halkett takes it, and the next instant is knocked down by the stranger, 
who attempts to take both envelops from Halkett, who is now carrying the packet he had entrusted to 
Warner. But Philippa appears and drives the man away at the point of Halkett’s pistol, while Halkett, 
partly stunned, hands her the two envelops and tells her to take them to Sister Eila immediately. The 
Sister has agreed to take charge of Halkett’s documents if anything should happen to him. Philippa rushes 
out and makes off on the stranger’s motor-cycle. But he punctures a tire with a pistol-shot, and Philippa 
is thrown at the side of the road. Just then, Wildresse and three men in an automobile dash up, seize the 
girl, and, thrusting her into the car, drive off at top speed. Philippa, unnoticed by her captors, drops the 
two envelops into the road, where Halkett, who has seen the whole thing with Warner, picks them up. 

The two men determine that they will rescue Philippa before everything else, and prepare to start for 
Ausone. Before leaving, Halkett sends for Sister Eila, and gives her the two envelops. Warner and 
Halkett reach Ausone, where their horse and cart are registered for possible military use. The German 
invasion has begun. ; 

Warner locates Philippa. She is imprisoned in a room over Wildresse’s café, and after a thrilling 
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adventure in which he encounters Wildresse and two German spies, as well as two hired ruffians, Asticot and 
Squelette, who, it would appear, acting under Wildresse’s orders, are about to kill the girl, put her body in 
a weighted sack, and throw it into the river, he rescues her, and with Halkett takes her back to Sais. He 
tells Philippa not to worry about the future; he will be her friend always. He tries to get her to tell him 
something about herself, but all she knows is that she is a foundling—or so Wildresse has told her. 

Halkett now leaves, summoned to his colors, but not until after a touching farewell visit to Sister Eila, 
in the course of which she gives him back his documents. ‘Troops in great numbers begin to pass through 
Sais, marching eastward, and Warner becomes more occupied with the problem of what to do with Philippa. 
Finally, he places her under the care of his friend the Comtesse de Moidrey, the American widow of a 
French officer, whose chateau, where she lives with her sister, Peggy Brooks, is close to the town. Madame 
de Moidrey and Peggy become greatly attached to the girl. Philippa is warned by an anonymous letter to 
return to Wildresse or she will be shot, and, in consequence, the countess asks Warner to come and stay 
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at the chateau. 
The invaders apparently are not far off. 


horses and automobiles, to which the owner says they are very welcome. 


Sounds of cannonading are heard, and the sky at night in the north and east is red. 
A detail of French cavalry arrives at the chateau and takes the 


The commander is the young 


Vicomte d’Aurés, in whom Peggy Brooks becomes greatly interested. That night, as Warner happens to 


be passing through the music-room, he sees Asticot and Squelette peering through a window. 


short, rigid with astonishment. 


HAT the precious pair believed 

Warner to be paralyzed with 
terror was evident. As long as 
he remained motionless, they 
glared at him, their spread 
fingers and faces flattened 
against the window-pane. Then, the next 
instant, he was after them at one bound, 
jerking open the glass door, out across the 
terrace, where the two young ruffians, 
evidently surprised and confused by his 
behavior, parted company, Squelette dig- 
ging up gravel in his headlong flight down 
the drive, Asticot darting across the lawn 
where, beyond the stables, a hospitable 
tangle of shrubbery seemed to promise 
easy escape. 

But Asticot was awfully wrong; in the 
darkness he rushed full-speed into an 
elastic barrier of mesh-wire which sup- 
ported the hedge of sweet peas separating 
garage and stables, and Warner caught 
him and coolly began to beat him up. 

The beating was deliberate, methodical, 
and merciless; the blows fell with smart 
cracks upon the features of Asticot, right, 
left, sometimes hoisting him off his large, 
flat feet, sometimes driving him dizzily 
earthward; but another blow and a savage 
jerk always brought him up to be swung 
on again, battered, knocked flying, and 
finally smashed into merciful insensibility. 

Asticot was in a dreadful mess as he 
lay there on the grass. Vignier, the chauf- 
feur, and a stable-lad, Henri, had appeared 
with a lantern at the débdcle of Monsieur 
Asticot. Warner, breathing rapidly, waited 
a few moments to recover his breath. 

“Take him into the harness-room and 
lay him on a blanket,” he managed to say. 
“Keep your eyes on him, Vignier, until I 
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return. There’s another of them, but I’m 
afraid he’s cleared out.”’ 

As a matter of fact, Squelette had cleared 
out. He must have scaled the wall some- 
where, for the gates were locked, and the 
old lodge-keeper was evidently asleep. 

The lad, Henri, came up, armed witha 
stable-fork, and followed by the head 
gardener, Maurice, shouldering a fowling- 
piece and marshaling in his wake half a 
dozen others—grooms, undergardeners, and 
a lad or two employed about the place. 
They beat the shrubbery for an hour; then 
Warner left them to explore the wooded 
strip along the base of the wall with their 
flash-lights and lanterns, and went back to 
the stable, where lay Asticot. 

Vignier met Warner at the stable door. 

“Has he come to?” inquired the latter. 

“Monsieur Warner, that voyou is a most 
frightful wreck. Out of neither eye is he 
able to perceive me——”’ 

‘He is conscious, then?” 

“Entirely. He lies upon his blanket and 
inquires for you at intervals.” 

“What?” 

“Tt is true. ‘Oh, my mother,’ he whim- 
pers, ‘what a horrible beating I have had 
from that American! Oh, my sister, I am 
battered into a pudding! Where is that 
merciless monsieur? I have need of con- 
versing with him. I wish to behold him 
who has brought me to this pitiable ditch 
of misery. I do not desire another beating. 


It is I, Asticot, who informs you.’ And 
that, Monsieur Warner, is what this 
affreux voyou continues to repeat.”’ 

Warner entered the stable; Vignier 


fitted a key to the harness-room and 
opened the door. 
A lantern burned there brightly. 


Under 

















it squatted Asticot on his blanket. Neither 
eye was entirely closed, for there was a 
ratty glitter under the puffed lids, and he 
lost no time in whining out that he did not 
desire to be beaten any more by “that gen- 
tleman there”—pointing a shaking finger 
straight at Warner. 

“Vignier,”’ said Warner, “bring me a 
chair, close the door, and then go and find 
something to bandage this rascal. Bring 
a tub and hot water also.”’ 

And when the chair was fetched and the 
door closed, Warner seated himself and 
surveyed the battered ruffian. 

“You murderous young sewer-rat,” he 
said calmly, ‘‘out with the whole business 
now! Do you hear? I meant to catch one 
of you and find out for myself what you’re 
up to. Now, tell me, and tell me quick, 
or I’ll start in on you again——” 

He half rose from his chair, and Asticot 
stuttered in terror, 

“\1—monsieur—it was but a peaceful 
reconnaissance in search of—of informa- 
tion——” 

“What information—you rat?” 

* \/—m—monsieur—I swear to you on 
the cross of my mother 

“Stop that! What information?” 

“T-t-to f-find out if the g-girl Philippa 
had taken refuge with \/-madame la Com- 
lesse —— 

“Who wants that information?” 

“T s-swear to you——” 

“Quick! Who wants it!” 

“Monsieur Wildresse.”’ 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know.’ 

“You lying rat! Why?” 

“Monsieur, he pays us, the Skeleton 
and me, to do his jobs for him, but he has 
never made confidants of us. I swear it. 
I don’t know why he desires to seize the 
girl Philippa!” 

‘He does mean to seize her, then?” 

“ Alas-——” 

“Does he?” 

Asticot’s entire body jerked from sheer 
fright. 

““Yes—yes, he does! God knows it is not 
in me to lie to monsieur! God knows I do 
not ever desire another beating such as 
monsieur has been pleased to bestow upon 
me! I affirm it—I, Asticot—that I am the 
devoted servant of monsieur and will most 
thankfully betray anybody to him——” 
“Be quiet!” 
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Yet; I 
speak only truth. I will diligently serve 
monsieur if he permits——”’ 

“Serve me? Why?” 

“Won Dieu, monsieur, have I not been 
most horribly beaten by monsieur? I, 
Asticot, who am not unacquainted with 
the boxe and the savate—I have been 
rendered insensible! With weapons? No! 
Without weapons! With the empty hands 
of monsieur! Why should I not admire? 
Why should I not experience gratitude that 
I am alive? Am I an imbecile to court 
further destruction? Non, alors; I am not 
crazy. God forbid I should ever again 
experience the hand of monsieur——”’ 

“You listen to me!” interrupted Warner. 
“Vermin of your sort that Wildresse hires 
for a few francs stand no chance when 
military law is proclaimed. Either side 
would push you against a wall on sight. 
Do you understand?” 

“ Won Dieu, monsieur—— 

“There are just two safe places for you— 
Biribi or prison. Which do you prefer?” 

“7? O my God! I have served in tke 
bataillon de Biribi! Not that, monsieur——” 

“All right; La Nouvelle——”’ 

Asticot emitted a muffled shriek, huddled 
his ragged knees within his arms, and sat 
rocking and whimpering and _ blubbering 
with fright until an impatient gesture from 
Warner startled him dumb. 

“Like all your kind, you don’t like to be 
hurt, do you?” inquired Warner, disgusted. 

“Yet, for twenty francs—for ten—-yes, 
for five—you could be hired to do murder, 
couldn't you?” 

“T—I would b-be happy to do it for 
nothing to oblige monsieur—— 

“T haven’t a doubt of it. 
thing you understand is fear. 
Wildresse?”’ 

‘“* Monsieur doubtless knows.” 

“Never mind what I know—answer!” 

“Le vieux——”’ 

“Who?” 

“Le pére Wildresse—he has taken to the 
woods——”’ 

“Where?” 

“La Forét d’ Ausone.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt is because of the girl Philippa. It 
is evident to Squelette and to me that he 
fears her. If I knew 

“Go on!” 

Asticot turned his battered visage toward 


‘*Monsieur does not believe me! 


The only 


Where is 
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The road lay perfectly distinct in the clear, untinted, and transparent light of early 
humanity—in pairs, in family groups, their arms filled with 
carts, piled with dingy household 





dawn. Along it, people and vehicles swarmed, moving south—an unending stream of 
packages, parcels, bundles tied up in sheets and quilts. Peasant- 
effects, bumped and jolted along 
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Warner. A leer stretched his swollen 
mouth. 

“Tf we knew what he is afraid of, Squel- 
ette and I, we would make him sing,” he 
said coolly. 

‘Blackmail him?” 

“* Naturally.”’ 

“T understand. And if you ever had a 
chance to get behind my back with a 
thoroughly trustworthy knife—eh, Asticot?”’ 

“No,” said the ruffian naively; “I 
should be afraid to do that.” He squinted 
silently at Warner out of his puffy eyes. 
“No,” he repeated; “never again. I 
should make of the job only a bungle. 
I should be too horribly afraid.”’ 

Warner got up from his chair. 

“To-morrow,” he said, ‘I shall go with 
you to the Forest of Ausone and you shall 
find the pére Wildresse for me and I shall 
have a little chat with him.”’ 

“Do you mean to slay him, monsieur? 
It would be safer, I think. I could do it for 
you, if you wish, when his back is turned. 
If I could once get him down,” he added 
cheerfully, ““I would take him by both ears 
and beat his head on the ground until his 
coco cracked.” 

“Really?” 

“Certainly. Supposition that an indi- 
vidual bores monsieur. What to do? You 
reflect; you rub your head in perplexity— 
crac! There is your devoted friend, 
Asticot! A word to him, and the job 
is done—discreetly, without any tappage. 
And, monsieur, contented, I trust, with his 
honest and devoted Asticot, may remember 
in his bounty that times are hard and that 
one must eat and drink——” 

“Yes, Asticot; but after you’re dead 
such necessities won’t trouble you.” 

** \f-monsieur!”’ 

“T’ve got my eve on you. 
what that means?” 

Stammering and stuttering, the ruffian 
admitted that he did know. 

“Very well. They’ll bring you a tin tub 
full of hot water, some clothing which I 
bestow upon you, some salves and bandages. 
Afterward, they’ll give you some straw to 
sleep on, and then they’ll lock the door. 
What I'll do with you or to you, I don’t 
know yet. But I'll know by morning.” 

Vignier knocked at the door. Behind 
him came a stable-boy with a tub. 

“Take care of that rat,” said Warner 
briefly, and went out into the night. 


Do you know 
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His hands were slightly discolored, and 
one had bled at the knuckles. He went 
directly to the room, changed his linen, made 
a careful toilet with a grimace of retro- 
spective disgust, then, adjusting and brush- 
ing out his crumpled attire, took a look at 
himself in the glass and discovered no in- 
criminating evidence of his recent pugi- 
listic activity. 

But when he went down-stairs, he dis- 
covered that the family had retired; a 
lamp remained burning in the staircase hall, 
but the remainder of the house was dark. 

As he stood at the drawing-room door, 
undecided whether to carry the hallway 
lamp to the library and find a book, or to 
return to his room and bed, a slight noise 
on the stairway attracted his attention. 

Philippa, in boudoir-robe and slippers, 
her chestnut hair in two braids, sat on the 
carpeted stairs, looking down at him. 

‘What on earth are you doing there?” 
he said, smiling up at her. 

“You have been away over two hours!” 

“T know it. I’m so sorry——”’ 

“You said you were going to find a wrap 
forme. You didn’t return.” 

“T’msorry, Philippa. I was detained at the 
garage—a matter that had to be arranged 
with Vignier. You should go back to bed.” 

“T was in bed.” 

“Why did you get up?” 

“T wished to find out whether you had 
come in.”’ 

“But, Philippa,” he protested laugh- 
ingly, “you don’t feel that you have to sit 
up for me—do you?—as though we were 
ma—” He checked himself abruptly. 

“Yes; I do feel that way,” she said em- 
phatically. “‘When the only man that a 
girl has in the whole world goes out and 
doesn’t return, is it not natural for that girl 
to sit up until he does return?” 

“Yes,” he said, rather hastily; “I sup- 
pose it is. Speak low, or people may hear 
you. You see I’m all right; so now you had 
better go to bed——”’ 

“Jim, I don’t want to go to bed.” 

“Why not?” 

“T am lonely.”’ 

“Nonsense, Philippa! You can’t be 
lonely with real friends so near.”’ 

She sighed, gathered her silken knees 
into her arms, and shrugged her shoulders 
like a spoiled child. 

“T am lonely,” she insisted. 
Ariadne.” 


“T miss 
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“We'll go and call on her to-morrow r 


“T want her now. I’ve a mind to put on 
a cloak and some shoes and go down to the 
inn and get her.” 

“Come,” he said; “you don’t want the 
servants to hear you and see you sitting 
on the stairs when the household is in bed 
and asleep.” 

“Ts there any indiscretion in my sitting 
on the stairs?” 

“Tt won’t do to sit there and converse 
so frankly,” he said. ‘Nobody overhearing 
you would understand either you or me.” 

The girl nodded. After a moment she 
sighed, bent her head, and looked down 
at him. 

“T am sorry I have annoyed you,” she 
whispered. 

“Vou didn’t, dear e 

“Oh, I did! It wouldn’t do to have 
people think—what—couldn’t be true. But, 
Jim, can’t you forgive a girl who is entirely 
alone in the world, clinging to every moment 
of companionship with her closest friend? 
And can’t you understand her being afraid 
that something might happen to him—to take 
him away—end the most blessed friendship 
that—that she ever even dreamed of in—in 
the dreadful solitude which was her youth?” 

“You dear child—of course I understand! 
I never have enough of you, either. Your 
interest and friendship and loyalty are no 
warmer than are mine for you. But you 
mustn’t become morbid; nothing is going 
to alter our regard for each other; nothing 
is going to happen to either you or me.” 
He laughed. “So you really need not sit 
up nights for me, if I happen to be out.” 

She laughed, too, framed her cheeks in 
her hands, and looked down at him with 
smiling eyes which grew subtly tender. 

“You do care for me, Jim?” 

“Why should I deny it?” 

“Why should J? I don’t. I know I 
care for you more than everything else in 
the world!” 

“Philippa?”’ 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“You know—people happening to over- 
hear you might not understand m 

“I don’t care! It’s the truth!” She 
rose, bent over the banister to look down at 
him, discovered that he was not annoyed, 
smiled adorably. 

‘‘Good-night; I shall sleep happily,” she 
whispered, gathering her boudoir-robe 
around her. 
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At the top of the stairs she turned, 
leaned over, kissed the palm of one slim 
hand to him, and disappeared with a sub- 
dued and faintly mischievous laugh, leaving 
in his eyes of an artist a piquant, fleeting, 
and charming picture. 

But upon his mind the impression she 
left began to develop more slowly—the 
impression of a young girl “clean as a 
flame,” as he had once said of her—a 
lovely and delicate personality absolutely 
in keeping with the silken boudoir-gown she 
wore, in keeping with the carven and 
stately beauty of her environment in this 
ancient house. 

In the golden demi-light of these halls, 
Philippa moved as though she had known 
no others; and in the sunlight of music- 
room or terrace she belonged as unques- 
tioned as the sunlight itself; and in lamp- 
lit spaces where soft shadows framed her, 
there also she belonged as certainly as the 
high, dim portraits of great ladies and 
brave gentlemen peering down at her 
through their delicate veils of dust. 

Thinking of these things beside the open 
window of his bedroom, he looked out into 
the south and east and saw in the sky the 
silvery pencilings of search-lights on the 
barrier forts, shifting, sweeping in wide 
arcs, or tremblingly concentrated upon 
the clouds. There was no sound in the 
fragrant darkness, not a breath of air. 

His inclination was not to sleep but to 
think about Philippa; and he sat there, a 
burned-out cigarette between his fingers, his 
eyes fixed so persistently on the darkness 
that, after a while, he became conscious 
of what his concentration was delicately 
evoking there—her face, and the gray 
eyes of her, shadowy, tender, clear as a 
child’s. 


XXVIII 


WARNER awoke with a start; somebody 
was knocking on his door. As he sat up in 
bed, the solid thudding of the cannonade 
filled the room—still very far away, but 
deeper and with a heavier undertone 
which set the windows slightly vibrating. 
The knocking on his door sounded again. 

“All right!” he called, throwing on a 
bath-robe and finding his slippers. 

The rising sun had not yet freed itself 
from the mist that lay over hill and plain; 
wide, rosy beams spread to the zenith, and 
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a faint glow tinged the morning fog, but 
the foreground of woods and fields was still 
dusky and vague, and his room was full 
of shadows. He tied the belt of his robe and 
opened the door. In the semiobscurity of 
the corridor stood Philippa, hair disordered, 
wrapped in her chamber-robe. 

“Jim,” she said, ‘the telephone-bell in 
the hall has been ringing like mad. It 
awoke me. I lay and listened to it; but 
nobody seemed to hear it, so I went down. 
It’s a Sister of Charity—Sister Eila—who 
desires to speak to you.” 

“T’ll goatonce. Thank you, Philippa!” 

“And, Jim?” She was trotting along 
beside him in her bare feet and bedroom 
slippers as he started for the stairs. “When 
you have talked to her, I think you ought 
to see what is happening on the Ausone 
road.” 

“What is happening?”’ he demanded, 
descending the stairs. She kept pace with 
him, one hand following the stair-rail. 

“There are so many people and carts 
and sheep and cattle, all going south. 
And, just now, two batteries of artillery 
went the other way toward Ausone. They 
were going at a very fast trot.”’ 

“When did you see this?” 

“Now, out of that window, as I stood 
knocking at your door.”’ 

‘All right,”’ he said briefly, picking up the 
receiver. “Are you there, Sister Eila? 
Yes; it is Warner speaking.” 

“Mr. Warner, where can I communicate 
with Captain Halkett?”’ 

“T don’t know, Sister.”’ 

‘He left no address with you?”’ 

‘““None. I don’t imagine he knew where 
he could be found. Is it anything im- 
portant?” 

“Yes. I don’t know what to do. There 
is an Englishman—a _ soldier—who has 
been hurt and who says he must send word 
to Captain Halkett. Could you come to 
the school?” 

“Of course. When?” 

‘‘Just as soon as you can. I am sosorry 
to awake you at such an hour.” 

“It’s quite all right, Sister. I'll dress 
and go at once. And, tell me, are there a 
lot of people passing southward by the 
school?” 

“Oh, ves, Mr. Warner; ever since dawn. 
Everyone is leaving Ausone and the villages 
along the Récollette. I must not use the 
telephone any longer. I had permission to 
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use it only because the business was of a 
military nature. Come as soon as you 
can.” The connection was abruptly broken 
—probably by some officer in control. 

Warner rose; Philippa had vanished. 
He walked out to the music-room, opened 
the long windows, and stepped through 
them to the south terrace. Below,!in the 
valley of the Récollette, the road lay per- 
fectly distinct in the clear, untinted, and 
transparent light of early dawn. 

Along it, people and vehicles swarmed, 
moving south—an unending stream of 
humanity—in pairs, in family groups, their 
arms filled with packages, parcels, bundles 
tied up in sheets and quilts. Peasant- 
carts, piled with dingy. household effects, 
bumped and jolted along; farm-wagons, full 
of bedding, on which huddled entire fam- 
ilies clasping in their arms cheap wooden 
clocks, earthen bowls, bird-cages, flower- 
pots, perhaps a kitten or a puppy; and 
there was every type of vehicle to be 
seen—the charrette-d-bras, the tumbereau 
dragged by hand, dilapidated cabriolets, 
wheelbarrows, even baby-carriages full of 
pots and pans. Here and there some horse, 
useless for military purposes, strained under 
a swaying load, led by the head; sometimes 
a bullock was harnessed up with a donkey. 

Companies of sheep dotted the highway 
here and there, piloted by boys and wise- 
looking, shaggy dogs; there were dusty 
herds of cattle, too, inclined to leisurely 
straying, but goaded continually into an 
unwilling trot by the young girls who con- 
ducted them. On the river, too, boats were 
passing south, piled up with bedding and 
with children, the mother or father of the 
brood doing the rowing or poling. 

The spectacle was ominous enough. The 
northern countryside was in flight; towns 
and villages were emptying themselves 
southward, and the exodus had merely 
begun. 

He went back to his room, shaved, bathed, 
dressed in knickerbockers and Norfolk, 
and, scribbling a note for Madame de 
Moidrey, pinned it to his door as he closed 
it behind him. On his way through the 
lower hall, somebody called him softly, and 
he saw Philippa in the music-room, carry- 
ing a tray. 

“Did you think I was going to let you 
go out without your breakfast?” she asked, 
smiling. “I have prepared coffee for us 
both, you see.”’ 
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He thanked her, took the tray, and car- 
ried it out to the terrace. 

There, as the sun rose above the bank of 
mist and flashed out over miles of dewy 
country, they had their breakfast together 
—a new-laid egg, a bowl of café au lait, new 
butter and fresh rolls. 

“May I go with you?” asked the girl. 

‘“Why—yes, if you care to——”’ 

She said seriously, 

“T don’t quite like to have you go alone 
on that road, with so much confusion and 
the air heavy with the cannonade.”’ 

His quick laughter checked her. 

“You funny, absurd, sweet little thing!” 
he said, still laughing. ‘Do you expect to 
spend the remainder of your life in seeing 
that I don’t get into mischief?” 

“Tf you'll let me,” she said, with a faint 
smile. 

“Very well, Philippa; come along!” He 
held out his hand, laughing; the girl clasped 
it, a half-humorous, half-reproachful ex- 
pression in her gray eyes. 

“T don’t mind your laughing, as long as 
you let me be with you,” she said. 

“Why, Philippa,” he said gaily, “what 
possesses you to be afraid that anything 
is likely to happen to me?” 

“T don’t know what it is,” she replied 
seriously. “TI seem to be afraid of losing 
you. Let me be with you—if it does not 
annoy you.” 

“You dear child, of course ‘it doesn’t 
annoy me! Only, I don’t want you to be- 
come morbid over the very nicest and 
frankest of friendships.” 

They were passing the garage now; he 
dropped her hand, asked her to wait for 
him a moment, turned into the service 
drive, went toward the stable. A sleepy 
groom responded to the bell, unlocked the 
doors, and fetched the key to the harness- 
room. 

Warner said to the groom: 

“Give that fellow in there his breakfast 
and turn him loose. Tell him I'll kill him 
if I ever again catch him hanging around 
here.” The groom grinned and touched 
his cap, and Warner turned on his heel and 
rejoined Philippa. 

They had to awaken the old lodge- 
keeper, who pulled the chain from where 
he lay in bed. Through the wicket and 
across the road they went, over a stile, and 
out across country where the fields flashed 
with dew and the last shreds of mist drifted 
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high among the trees of the woods which 
they skirted. 

Philippa wore her peasant dress—scarlet 
waist and skirt with the full, fine chemi- 
sette. It became her sq wonderfully that 
Warner found himself glancing at her again 
and again, wondering whether the girl’s 
beauty was growing day by day, or whether 
he had never been properly awake to it. 
But her own unconsciousness of herself was 
the bewitching part of her. 

“Very wonderful!” he said aloud, un 
thinking. 

“What?” asked Philippa. 

He reddened and laughed. 

“You—for purposes of a painter,’”’ he 
said. ‘“I*think, if you don’t mind, I shall 
start a portrait of you when we return. I 
promised Madame de Moidrey, you know.” 

Philippa smiled. 

“Do you really suppose she will hang it 
in that beautiful house of hers—there among 
all those wonderful and stately portraits2 
Wouldn’t that be too much honor—to be 
placed with such great ladies 

“The dead de Moidreys in their frames 
need not worry, Philippa. If I paint you 
as you are, the honor of your presence will 
be entirely theirs.” 

“Are you laughing at me?”’ 

He looked up sharply; the girl’s face was 
serious and rather pale. 

They were traversing a corner of a wood- 
land where young birches clustered, slim 
and ‘silvery under their canopy of green. 
He picked up her hand as they emerged 
into the sunlight of a field, raised it, and 
touched his lips to the delicate fingers. 

It was his answer; and the girl realized 
instantly what the old-fashioned salute 
of respect conveyed, and her fingers clung 
to his hand. ; 

“Jim,” she said unsieadily, “if you 
knew—if you only could realize what you 
have done for me—what you are doing for 
me every moment I am with you—by 
your kindness, your gentleness, your gen- 
erous belief in me sd 

Her voice broke childishly, and she 
bent her head and took possession of his 
arm, holding to it tightly and in silence. 

Surprised and moved by her emotion, he 
found nothing to say for a moment — did 
not seem to know quite how to respond to 
the impulsive gratitude so sincerely ex- 
aggerated, so prettily expressed. Finally, 
he said: 
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“Philippa, I have nothing to teach you 
—much to learn from you. Whoever you 
are, you need no patronage from anybody, 
no allowances, no concessions, no excuses. 
For I never knew a cleaner, braver, sweeter 
character than is yours, Philippa—nor a 
soul more modest, more simple and sin- 
cere. What does it matter how you come 
by it—whether God gave it, or whether 
what vou are has been evolved by race— 
by generations of gentle breeding? 

“We don’t know; and J, for one, don’t 
care—except for any satisfaction or con- 
solation it might afford you to know who 
you really are. But, for me, I have learned 
enough to satisfy myself. And I have 
never known a lovelier character than is 
yours, Philippa, or a nobler one.”’ 

She continued walking beside him, cling- 
ing very tightly to one of his arms, her head 
lowered. When she looked up at last, her 
eyes were wet with tears, and she smiled 
and stretched out her hand for his hand- 
kerchief. 

“The second time I have borrowed from 
you,” she managed to say. “Do you re- 
member—in the boat?” 

He laughed, greatly relieved that the 
tense constraint was broken—that the 
tension of his own emotion was relaxed. 
For he had become intensely serious with 
the girl—how serious and how deeply in 
earnest he now began to realize. And 
whether his own ardent tribute to her had, 
while offering it, awakened him to all that 
he was praising, or whether he had already 
discovered by cooler research all that he 
now found admirable in her, he did not 
know. 

They came to a hedge; she returned his 
handkerchief, placed her hand in his, 
mounted the stile with lithe grace, and he 
climbed up beside her. Below them ran 
the Ausone road, gray with hanging dust, 
and through the floating cloud tramped the 
fugitives from the north—old men, old 
women, girls, little children, struggling 
onward under their burdens, trudging dog- 
gedly, silently southward. 

For a few minutes they stood there, watch- 
ing the sad procession defiling at their 
feet; then Warner jumped down to the high, 
grassy bank, lifted Philippa to the ground— 
which was not necessary, although he 
seemed to think so, and the girl thanked 
him very sweetly—and then they went 
forward along the hawthorn hedge until, 
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around the curve of the road just ahead, he 
caught sight of the school. 

“We can enter by the rear and keep out 
of that crowd,” he said to Philippa. “You 
don’t know Sister Eila, do you?” 

ae.” 

“Or Sister Félicité?” 

“No, Jim. Are they nuns?” 

“Sisters of Saint Vincent de Paul. Here 
is the garden gate. We can go through 
the kitchen.” 

But before they had traversed the little 
vegetable garden, Sister Eila came to the 
kitchen door. Warner said: 

“Sister Eila, Iam so glad that you are 
to know my friend, Mademoiselle Philippa 
Wildresse, who, as I am, is a guest of 
Madame de Moidrey at the chateau.”’ 

Sister Eila came forward, her clear eyes 
on Philippa, took the girl’s offered hand in 
both of hers, stood silent for a moment, then 
turned to Warner. 

“Tt was most kind of you to bring her, Mr. 
Warner. I hope that we shall become 
friends”—turning to Philippa—‘if you 
also wish it.” 

Philippa’s gray eyes looked steadily at 
Sister Eila. 

“Yes, I do,” she said, in a low voice. 

Sister Félicité appeared from the school- 
room; greeting and presentation were made, 
and then the elder Sister took Philippa away 
to the schoolroom, where recitations were 
in progress, and Sister Eila led Warner 
through the kitchen, up the uncarpeted 
stairs, and into a room where, on an iron 
bed, a man lay. He was young, fair- 
haired, and very pallid under his bandage, 
and the eyes he turned on Warner as he 
entered were the eyes of a sick man. 

Sister Eila seated herself on a stool 
which stood beside the bed; Warner drew 
up the only other chair and sat down. 

The young man turned his hollow eyes 
from Warner and looked questioningly at 
Sister Eila. 

“Ves,” she said; “this is Mr. Warner, an 
American, who is Mr. Halkett’s friend. You 
may trust him; Mr. Halkett trusted him.” 

Warner said, with a smile, and leaning 
toward the sick man: 

“Ts there anything I can do for you? 
Halkett and I became the very best of 
friends. I should be very glad of the op- 
portunity to do anything for his friends ””— 
he hesitated, smiled again—‘‘or for any 
other British officer.” 
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Philippa seated herself in the stern of the punt 
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“T’m Gray,”’ said the man on the bed, in 
a weak voice. 

“T think Halkett was expecting somebody 
named Gray the first night he spent at the 
Sais inn. Was it you?” 

a," 

“T think he telephoned you.” 


“Yes. You are Mr. Warner?” 

“Tam.” 

“Halkett spoke of you—your kindness.” 
“Oh, it was nothing——”’ 


“T know what it was,” said Gray quietly. 
“How much did Halkett tell you?” 

‘About what?” 

“About me.” 

“Very little, Mr. Gray. I understood 
that you were to come to Sais on a motor- 
cycle, carrying with you a very important 
paper. Halkett waited day after day. He 
seemed to be under a very great strain. 
All he said to me was that something 
serious must have happened to you, because 
the paper you carried was necessary to 
supplement the one he carried.”’ 

“And Halkett has gone?”’ 

“Yes. But, somehow or other, he got 
possession of the paper you had in your 
charge—or a copy of it.” 

Gray’s youthful face quivered with ex- 
citement. 

‘How did he get it?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘A messenger came. Halkett was alone. 
The messenger pretended to come from 
you, and he gained Halkett’s confidence 
by giving him the paper you carried, ora 
copy of it. The moment Halkett was off 
his guard, the fellow knocked him insensi- 
ble, and would have robbed him of both 
papers if a young girl—a Miss Wildresse— 
had not tackled the fellow and held him 
off with magnificent pluck until I came in 
and found what was going on. Then the 
fellow cleared out—got clean away, I re- 
gret to say. That is how the thing hap- 
pened. I’m very glad to be able to reas- 
sure you, Mr. Gray.” 


“Thanks, awfully. It’s been hell not to 


know. You see, I was hurt; the beggars 
got me. I’ve been lying in a cottage down 


the road a bit—I don’t know where. I 
was badly knocked out—knocked silly, 
you know—fever and all that. I woke up 
the other day. Couldn’t get the people 
to stir—tried to make ’em hunt up Halkett. 
They were just stupid—kind, but stupid. 
Finally, one of their kiddies, who comes to 





school here, told Sister Elia that there was 
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a sick Anglais in his daddy’s cottage’’—he 
looked up at her as he spoke and she 
smiled—‘“‘and Sister Eila, being all kinds 
of an angel of mercy, came all the way there 
to investigate. And she wheeled me back 
here in a charette! What do you think of 
that, Mr. Warner?” 

“He was in such a state, poor boy!”’ said 
Sister Eila. “Just think, Mr. Warner, 
they had not even washed him when they 
put on their dreadful poultices—good, kind, 
ignorant folk that they are! So, of course, 
I insisted on bringing him here, where 
Sister Félicité and I could give him proper 
attention.” 

Gray smiled tremulously. 

“I’ve been bathed, cleansed, patched, 
mended, beautifully bandaged, fed, and 
spoiled! I don’t know what you think of 
the Gray Sisters, but I know what I think.” 

“There’s no difference of opinion in the 
world concerning them,” said Warner, 
and Sister Eila smiled and blushed and 
held up an admonitory finger. 

“Tt is I who am being spoiled, gentle- 
men. Then, very seriously to Warner: 

“Have you seen the pitiable procession 
which has been passing along the Ausone 
road since before dawn? Is it not heart- 
breaking, Mr. Warner? What is happen- 
ing in the north, that all these poor people 
come hurrying southward? I thought the 
cannonade was from our own forts.” 

Gray looked up at him curiously. 

“T don’t yet know what is happening 
north of Ausone,” said Warner quietly. 
“There were three fires burning last night. 
I think they were villages in flames. But it 
was far to the north. The Ausone fort 
was not engaged—except when an aero- 
plane came within range. Then they used 
their high-angle guns.”’ 

There was a silence. Listening, Warner 
could hear the cannonade distinctly above 
the shuffle of feet and the childish singsong 
of recitation in the schoolroom underneath. 
Presently, glancing up, he caught Sister 
Eila’s eye, rose, and followed her to the 
window. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she said. 
“Sister Félicité is going to try to keep the 
children here, but a gendarme came day 
before yesterday, saying that the school 
might be required for a military hospital, 
and that the children were to remain at 
home. I have telephoned to Ausone; I 
have telegraphed to the Rue du Bac; I 
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have done all Icould do. But I am directed, 
from the Rue du Bac, to prepare for field- 
service at the front. And, from Ausone, 
they telephone Sister Félicité that she may 
keep the children until the last moment, 
but that, when needed, she must turn over 
our school to the military authorities. And 
so, Mr. Warner, what am I to do with that 
poor boy over there?” 

Warner stood thinking for a moment. 
Then, — 

“Could you get me permission to use your 
telephone?” he asked. 

“Only for military purposes.” 

Warner walked over to Gray. 

“You are a British officer, I take it.” 

*Ves"” 

“Captain?” 

“Yes.” 

Sister Eila, listening, understood, and 
took Warner to the telephone. For a few 
moments he heard her soft voice in con- 
versation with the military operator; then 
she beckoned him, and he gave the number 
he desired and waited. Presently he got 
the Chateau des Oiseaux, and Madame de 
Moidrey came to the telephone. 

“Ethra,”’ he said, ‘would vou care to be 
hospitable to a British officer who has been 
injured?” 

“Certainly! Where is he?”’ 

“At Sister Eila’s school. Is there any- 
thing left to harness up and send for him?” 

“Yes; there is a donkey and a basket 
wagon. I'll have a groom take it over at 
once. Is the officer badly hurt?” 

“T don’t know. I think he merely needs 
bandaging and feeding. He’s the comrade 
of my friend, Captain Halkett. Gray is 
his name, and - 

The military operator cut in. 

“Monsieur, I regret very much that | 
must switch off—” Click! 

Warner smiled and turned to Sister Eila. 

““Madame de Moidrey takes him.” 

‘Tam so thankful! I will go up and make 
him ready.” 

“What is the matter with him?”’ 

“Think of it! He was coming on his 
motor-cycle full speed toward Sais through 
the night, when, right ahead, he saw a car 
drawn up beside the road, and four men 
standing in it, with pistols aimed at him. 
Only one bullet hit him, making a deep 
furrow over his temple. He remembers 





losing control of the motor-cycle, of being 
hurled through the air. 


Then, evidently 
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some time afterward, he found himself 
struggling under a thin covering of dirt 
and sticks and lumps of sod—fighting for air, 
pushing, creeping, crawling out of the hasty 
and shallow grave where they had flung 
him beside his ruined motor-cycle. He 
thinks that the frame of the motor-cycle 
kept him from being suffocated by the sod 
and earth piled over him. 

“Tt was early morning; a peasant was 
breaking ground in another field not far 
away, and Mr. Gray managed to crawl near 
enough to make the man hear. That is all 
he remembers until he regained conscious- 
ness once more in the man’s cottage.” 

“Good heavens, what a ghastly experi- 
ence!’’ muttered Warner. 

“Tt is dreadful. If they knew that his 
heart still beat, it was inhuman of them to 
do such a thing as that. But perhaps they 
considered him dead. He may have ap- 
peared so. I have had to bandage both 
arms and both knees where he was hurled 
over the ground when he fell. He has a 
fracture of the left wrist which is doing 
nicely, and two broken ribs are mending 
without trouble. As for the scar on his 
temple, it is nearly closed. Now, I shall go 
and prepare him for his little journey.” 

At the foot of the stairs she paused, turned 
slowly to Warner, and he thought her lovely 
face had become somewhat pale. 

“You have had no word 
Halkett?” 

‘““Not a word, Sister Eila.” 

“Thank you.” 


from Mr. 
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Tue journey back along the Ausone road 
was a slow and stifling one. Warner, walk- 
ing on the left, led the donkey by the head; 
Philippa moved beside the basket cart on 
the right. In the cart sat the wounded 
Englishman, his bandaged head lying on 
Sister Eila’s shoulder. 

Through the heavy, suffocating cloud 
of dust, group after group of fugitives 
loomed up ahead, coming toward them, 
parting right and left to let the basket cart 
and the little plodding donkey pass through. 

Once, from the toiling procession behind 
them, distant shouts arose, and the ground 
began to quiver and shake; and Warner 
called out a sharp warning to Philippa and 
drew the donkey-cart out among the dusty 
weeds of the ditch, while everywhere ahead 
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of them, people, cattle, vehicles, were being 
hurriedly turned out and crowded aside 
along the grassy roadside gulleys. 

Louder grew the clamor behind, heavier 
the jarring of the ground; a mounted 
gendarme—a maréchal de logis—appeared, 
alternately cantering and galloping his 
superb horse, and sweeping the crowds 
aside with vigorous gestures of his white- 
gloved hand. Behind him trotted six more 
gendarmes, sabers sheathed, their single 
rank stretching the entire width of the road 
from ditch to ditch. And behind these, in 
a writhing storm of dust and flying gravel, 
came the field-artillery on a swift, swinging 
trot, drivers erect in their saddles, képis 
strapped tight, sun-scorched faces sweating 
under masks of dust. 

Battery after battery, with forges and 
wagons, passed; a fanion with trumpeters 
sped by; a squadron of remount cavalry 
in clearer-blue jackets followed; then came 
two squadrons of galloping dragoon-lancers, 
their steel helmets covered with brown- 
holland slips, and the pennons streaming 
wildly from their lance-heads. A gendarme 
or two galloped in the rear, mere ghosts 
in the driving dust. And the flying column 
had passed. 

Sister Eila, covering Gray’s mouth and 
nose with her gray-blue sleeve, bowed her 
head and closed her eyes while the storm of 
dust and pebbles lasted; then Warner 
nodded to Philippa, and between them 
they led out the donkey-cart once more 
and pushed slowly ahead. It was nearly 
noon when they arrived at the Chateau 
des Oiseaux. A footman aided him to 
carry Gray up-stairs to the room prepared 
for him. 

“Are you all right?” asked Warner doubt- 
fully. Gray opened his haggard eyes. 

“All right, thanks. May I have a little 
water, if it’s not too much trouble?” 

Sister Eila entered the room with a 
carafe and some lemons, and Warner with- 
drew. In the hallway below, he encountered 
Madame de Moidrey and Peggy Brooks, 
in earnest consultation with the village 
physician. 

Warner shook hands with Doctor Senlis 
and told him what he knew of Gray’s 
condition. Sister Eila came down pres- 


ently, and everybody greeted her with a 
warmth which unmistakably revealed her 
status in Sais. 

Presently she went up-stairs again with 
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Doctor Senlis. Later, the countess went up. 
Peggy and Philippa had gone out to the 
south terrace, where the reverberation of 
the cannonade was now continually shak- 
ing the windows, and where, beyond 
Ausone, a dark band of smoke stretched 
like a rampart across the northern sky. As 
Warner stood thinking, listening to the 
dull shock of the concussions, the footman, 
Vilmar, approached him. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur Warner, but there 
is a frightful type hanging about whom it 
seems impossible to drive away e 

“What!” said Warner angrily. “Is it 
that voyou who is all over bandages?” 

“Tt is, monsieur : 

Out of sheer contempt for the creature 
and for all his species, Warner had ordered 
him to be fed and turned loose. And here 
he was, back again, hanging around! 

“Where is he?” 

“He dodged into the shrubbery across 
the lawn.”’ 

The effrontery of Asticot amazed Warner. 
With an impatient gesture, he turned on 
his heel to traverse the lawn. And, at the 
same moment, Asticot emerged from the 
bushes bordering it. His bruised and ratty 
eyes blinked nervously; his battered casquet 
de marlou was in his hand; his knees and his 
teeth also seemed inclined to smite to- 
gether. When Warner walked swiftly toward 
him across the lawn, the creature uttered 
a sort of stifled squeak. 

“Asticot,” said Warner, in pleasant, 
even tones, “I told the servants to feed you 
and turn you loose. Also, I left word that 
I’d kill you the next time I caught you 
hanging around here. Did they give you 
that message?”’ 

“‘ M-monsieur 

“Did they?” 

“Alas!” 

“Then why are you still prowling in this 
vicinity? Do you want to be killed?” 

A suppressed howl escaped the ruffian. 

“T do not desire to go away from monsieur! 
No; I desire to remain under his powerful 
protection——” 

“What!” p 

“T desire to serve monsieur—to dedicate 
my life to the service of monsieur, my patron, 
powerful and terrible. I have need to 
render him homage—I, Asticot, grateful 
and affectionate—”’ He blubbered senti- 
mentally, squirming like a kicked and 
abject dog. Warner, astonished, stared at 
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the writhing ruffan for a few moments; 
then he burst into a laugh. 

“Why, you Parisian sewer-rat,” he said, 
“do you imagine that I could have any 
use for you?” 

“ Wonsieur—I ask as wages only a crust, 
a pallet of straw in some corner, and a few 
pennies which will enable me to ‘fry a 
cigarette’ when I am lonely.” 

“T don’t want you!” repeated Warner, 
disgusted but much amused. “Why do you 
imagine that I have any employment to 
offer a cutthroat?” 

“There is le pére Wildresse,”’ 
Asticot naively. 

“Do you imagine I expect to hire some- 
body to murder him?” 

“ Monsieur—it is but natural.” 

Warner’s laughter died out, and his ex- 
pression altered. 

“Come, Asticot; cut away,”’ he said qui- 
etly, “or I shall become angry!”’ 

“ Monsieur, don’t drive me away!” he 
whined. “I know how to wash brushes in 
black soap se 

“What!” 

“Also, I have learned how to stretch 
toiles and make chassis. I have served in 
Biribi. My lieutenant amused himself by 
painting pictures of camels and palms and 
the setting sun, very red and as full of 
rays as a porcupine 

“T don’t want you, Asticot. It is noon, 
[ shall tell them at the stables to give you 
a crust and a bowl of soup. After you have 
sufficiently stuffed yourself, go quietly 
away wherever you belong, and don’t 
come back——’”’ 

“Monsieur! I entertain a deep affection 
for monsieur ‘a 

“Go to the devil!” said Warner wearily, 
and walked back to the house. Here he 
gave the footman culinary instructions to 
transmit to the kitchen-maid, who, in turn, 
should see that something to eat was sent 
to the stables for Asticot. 

Then he walked through the house to the 
northern terrace, where Philippa and Peggy 
sat sewing and looking out across the valley. 
His field-glasses lay on the parapet, and he 
picked them up. 

“Isly is burning, and Rosales, and the 
great farm of Le Pigeonnier,” remarked 
Peggy. 

“Who says so?” 

“Mathilde. The postman told her. He 
heard it in Ausone from the soldiers. 


replied 
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That is where the fighting is—at Isly. 
The trains leaving Ausone are loaded with 
soldiers moving north. It appears that 
matters are going very well for us.” 

Warner said nothing. With two French 
towns burning on the horizon, the great 
farm of Le Pigeonnier on fire, and the 
cannonade steadily becoming more dis- 
tinct, he was not at all certain that every- 
thing promised well for Ausone and Sais. 

Through his glasses he could see the 
beautiful spire of Sainte Cassilde in Ausone. 
Beyond, where the wooded, conical hill 
rose from the rolling plain, as though it 
were an enormous artificial mound, noth- 
ing of the fort was visible. 

But farther away, beyond the river, he 
could see trains crawling across the land- 
scape—see smoke trailing from the loco- 
motives; farther still, only the green and 
gold of woods and grain fields stretched 
away, growing vaguer and dimmer until 
the wall of smoke obscured them and 
blotted the earth from view. 

Madame de Moidrey appeared at the 
doorway behind them. 

“They have just telephoned from Ausone 
to ask if we can take in wounded, if neces- 
sary,” she said calmly. ‘They are to send 
material for fifty beds this evening. Sister 
Eila and Doctor Senlis have offered to re- 
main for the present. I think everybody 
will have to help.” 

Philippa, who had risen, came toward 
her. 

“T don’t mind where I sleep,” she said, 
“if I can only be of any use.” 

“You are not going to be disturbed, dear 

not at present, anyway.” And to Peggy: 
“T have told them to open the east wing 
and air the gallery and the rooms on both 
the upper floors. There is room for two 
hundred beds in the east wing.”’ 

“Ts there anything I can do?” asked 
Warner. 

“Nothing for any of us to do so far. 
When the beds arrive, I shall have them set 
up and ready—that’s all. Sister Eila is in- 
specting the east wing, and I must return 
to Mr. Gray.” 

“How is Gray?”’’ asked Warner. 

“Very much afraid that he is making us 
extra trouble. He is so patient, so con- 
siderate—really a most charming man. 
I have been giving him the medicine Doctor 
Senlis prescribed and reading the paper to 
him between doses.”’ 
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“Couldn’t I do that?” began Peggy, but 
Madame de Moidrey shook her pretty 
head hastily and went away to inspect her 
Englishman, for whom luncheon was being 
prepared on a tray. 

Luncheon was served on the terrace for 
the others. It was a rather silent affair; 
they ate with the distant rumble of cannon 
in their ears and their eyes turning ever 
toward the north, where that impenetrable 
wall of smoke masked the horizon. 

“T think I shall go over to Ausone,” 
remarked Warner. 

Philippa looked up in silence. 

“Why?” inquired Peggy. 

“Because,” he replied, “I have a couple 
of dozen pictures and sketches in storage 
at the Boule d’Argent, and I think I might 
as well get them and ship them to Paris.” 

‘Do you really suppose there is any 
danger that——’”’ 

“No,” he interrupted smilingly; “but 
you know how finicky and panicky a 
painter is. I think I'll take a stroll after 
luncheon and bring back my canvases” — 
he turned to Philippa—“‘if I may take your 
punt for the purpose?”’ 

“Certainly. I'll pole you to Ausone 

“You will do nothing of the sort, thank 
you!” he retorted, laughing. 

“Ts there any danger?” asked Peggy. 

“Not the slightest. But I had rather that 
Philippa remained here.” 

Peggy passed her arm around Philippa’s 
shoulders. 

‘He doesn’t want you, darling, but I do! 
Remain where you’re appreciated, and I'll 
take you up presently to see that exceed- 
ingly nice-looking Englishman.” 

Philippa’s smile was a little forced; she 
looked up at Warner every now and then, 
curiously, questioningly, even reproach- 
fully. 

When he had pretended long enough not 
to be aware of it, he turned and looked at her 
and laughed. And after Peggy had risen 
and entered the house, he said: 

“Philippa, I don’t care to have you any 
nearer that wall of smoke out yonder than 
you are at present. That’s the only reason 
I don’t want you to go to Ausone with me.” 

“You know,” she said, “that I might 
just as well be where you are all the time.” 

“Why? 99 

“Ts it necessary for me to tell you that 
if anything happens to you, it might as 
well happen to me at the same time?” 


” 
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“Nonsense, Philippa!” 

“You know it is so,” she said quietly. 

He looked at the smoke, glanced at her, 
rose and walked to the door, and, turning 
abruptly, came back to where she was seated. 

“That won’t do,” he said bluntly. ‘“No- 
body should be as vital to you as that. 
Life and happiness are beginning for you. 
Both must be independent of circumstances 
and individuals. Everything already lies 
before you, Philippa—youth, attainment, 
the serenity and the happiness of oppor- 
tunity heretofore denied you. Fulfilment 
does not depend on others; the interest in 
living and the reason for living depends on 
personal faith, resolution, and endeavor, not 
on what accidents affect other lives around 
you. Life should be lived thoroughly and 
completely to the end, industriously, vig- 
orously, and with a courage for enjoyment 
never faltering. Your life is yours! Live 
it! Find in it the sheer happiness of living. 
No matter what befalls others, no matter 
who these others may be, it is your business 
in life to go on living, to go on discovering 
reasons for living, to go on desiring to live, 
and to find in living the highest happiness 
in the world—the satisfaction of a duty 
thoroughly accomplished!” 

He was smiling and rather flushed when 
he ended his emphatic sermon. The girl 
beside him had listened with drooping 
head, but her gray eyes were raised to his 
from time to time. 

And now that he had finished expound- 
ing his strenuous and masculine logic, she 
turned away and leaned on the parapet, 
looking down at the tops of the forest 
trees below. 

He came over and rested on the stone 
balustrade beside her. 

“Am I not right?” he asked. 

Veg 9? 

“Then you understand that, whatever 
may happen to anybody else, life always 
presents the same noble challenge to you?” 

“Yes; a bird, shot through the breast, 
must go on fighting for breath as long as 
its heart beats. I should do the same— 
if anything happened to you.” 

The hot color suddenly burned his face. 
He made no comment—found none to 
make. Her transparent candor had silenced 
him utterly; and he found himself troubled, 
mute, and profoundly moved by her in- 
nocent avowal of devotion. She looked 
around at him after a while. 
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What!” exclaimed Warner “Is the Ausone fort firing?“ “ Since two hours, monsteur. 


It would appear that affairs are warming up out there ™ 
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“That is what you meant, isn’t it?” 

He shook his head slightly. He could 
scarcely presume to criticize her or instruct 
her concerning the intimate mysteries of 
her own heart. Those shadowy and vir- 
ginal depths were exempt from the rule of 
reason. Neither logic nor motive was in 
control there; instinct alone reigned. 

No; he had nothing more to say to her, 
nothing definite to say to himself. A 
haunting and troubled perplexity possessed 
his mind and a deeper, duller, and obscure 
wonder that the young heart in her and 
the youthful faith that filled it had been so 
quietly, so fearlessly surrendered to his 
keeping. 

He had always supposed that his experi- 
ence, his years, his clear thinking and 
humorously incredulous mind rendered 
him safe from any emotional sentiment not 
directly connected with his profession. 

The fact that women were inclined to 
like him had made him unconsciously wary, 
even amiably skeptical. Outside of a few 
friendships, he had never known more than 
a passing fancy for any woman—a sentiment 
always partly humorous, an emotion always 
more or less amused. His preferences were 
as light as the jests he made of them, his 
interest as ephemeral as it was super- 
ficial, aside from his several friendships 
with women, or where women were inti- 
mately concerned with his work. 

The swiftness with which acquaintance 
had become friendship between Philippa 
and himself had disturbed and puzzled 
him. That, like a witch-flower, it had 
opened overnight into full blossom, he 
seemed to realize, even admitted to him- 
self. But already it seemed to have become 
as important, as established, as_ older 
friendships. And, more than that, day by 
day its responsibilities seemed to multiply 
and grow heavier and more serious. 

He thought of these things as he leaned 
on the stone balustrade there beside 
Philippa. And, all the while, she was saying 
in her sweet, serene way: 

“You will let me go with you, won’t 
you? It would be very agreeable on the 
river this afternoon. Such a pleasure you 
could not sensibly deny me.” 

He was inclined to demur, but she had 
her way; and ten minutes later they were 
walking across the fields, he with the pole 
across his shoulder, she moving lightly 
and happily beside him. 
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PHILwPea seated herself in the stern of 
the punt, and Warner poled inshore to 
avoid the stronger current of mid- 
stream. 

The sound of the cannonade grew so 
much more distinct as they drew near the 
environs of Ausone that, to Warner, the 
increase in volume and the jar of concussion 
seemed scarcely due alone to their ap- 
proach. Rather it appeared as though the 
distant reverberations were very gradually 
rolling toward them; and before they were 
within sight of the outskirts of the town, 
Warner said to Philippa: 

“Tt sounds to me as though the whole 
business were miles nearer than the mere 
distance we have come. And that is not 
an encouraging suggestion, either.” 

“Could it be the wind which is carrying 
it toward us?” 

“There is very little wind in those tree- 
tops up there.”’ He shrugged, poled ahead, 
not apprehensive, yet conscious that Phil- 
ippa had no business in a town from the 
vicinity of which such ominous sounds 
could be heard so distinctly. 

Few people were moving on the Ausone 
road, merely a belated group or two trudg- 
ing southward. Except for a distant 
cavalry patrol riding slowly along the 
quarry across the river, the country ap- 
peared to be empty of military movement. 
As they advanced up-stream, one fact 
became apparent: the fugitives who had 
passed through Sais that morning had not 
come from the scattered hamlets and cot- 
tages along the Récollette. They could see 
women washing linen along the river banks 
and hanging out the wash on clothes-lines. 
Old men and children fished tranquilly 
from the sterns of skiffs pulled up among the 
rushes; cattle stood knee-deep in the limpid 
stream under the fringe of trees; a farmer 
who had cut his wheat and barley had 
already begun threshing. It was evident 
that the exodus from the north had not so 
far affected Ausone. 

When their punt glided past the great 
willow tree where the Impasse d’Alcyon 
terminated at the river bank, Warner, 
swinging his pole level, pointed in silence 
and looked at Philippa. She smiled inter- 
rogatively in response. 

“That’s where Halkett and I landed 
when we came to find you,” he said. 
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Then she comprehended, and the smile 
faded from her lips. 

Around the bend lay the tree-shaded 
lawn of the Café Biribi. They gazed at it 
fixedly and in silence, as they shot swiftly 
past. There was no sign of life there; the 
beds of cannas and geraniums lay all 
ablaze in the sun; the windows of the 
building were closed, the blinds lowered; 
every gaily painted rowboat had been 
pulled up on the landing and turned keel 
upward. A solitary swan sailed along, close 
inshore, probing the shallows with his 
brilliant scar:et beak. 

Then, as they left the deserted scene of 
their first meeting, and as the pretty stone 
bridge of the Place d’Ausone came into 
sight beyond, spanning the river in a single 
silver-gray arch, Warner looked up along 
the steep and mossy quay wall, and saw, 
above him, a line-sentinel, fully equipped, 
lounging on the parapet, watching them. 
Two others paced the bridge. 

“Halte la! Au large!” called out the 
sentinel. ‘‘The Pont d’Ausone is mined.” 

Leaning on his pole and holding the punt 
against the current, Warner called out, 

“Ts it permitted to land, soldier?” 

“Tt is not forbidden,” replied the soldier. 
“But you must not approach the bridge 
any nearer. There are wires under water.” 

“T have business in Ausone at the Boule 
d’Argent,” explained Warner. 

He tied the skiff to a rusty ring; 
Philippa sprang ashore, and they mounted 
the stone steps, arm in arm together. 

The aspect of the town, from the quay 
wall above, seemed to have changed very 
little. Except on féte-days, the Place 
d’Ausone, or market-square, was never 
animated. A few people moved about it 
now, as usual; a few men sat sipping their 
bitters on the terrace of the Café Biribi; 
children played under the trees by the river 
wall; old women knitted; a few aged 
anglers, forbidden the bridge, dozed on the 
quay parapets, while their brilliant scarlet 
quills trailed in the pools below. 

True, there were no idle soldiers to be 
seen strolling in couples or dawdling on 
benches. A patrol of chasseurs-d-cheval, in 
their pale-blue jackets and black tresses, 
walked their wiry horses across the square. 
Also, near the horse-fountain, three anti- 
aircraft guns stood in the sunshine, their 
lean muzzles tilted high, the cannoneers 
lying on their blankets around them, and 
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a single sentinel ©n guard, pacing the square 
with his piece shouldered. At the further 
end of the Rue d’Auros, where it enters the ~ 
boulevard by the church of Sainte Cassilde, 
cavalry were moving;and more sky-artil- 
lery was visible in front of the church plaza. 
Otherwise, the presence of troops was not 
noticeable in Ausone town. 

But for all the absence of animation and 
excitement in the streets, the deepen- 
ing thunder of the cannonade began to 
preoccupy Warner; and finally he inquired 
what it signified of a passing line-soldier, 
who stopped courteously and saluted. 

“C'est le fort d’Ausone qui donne, mon- 
sieur,” he explained, bowing slightly to 
Philippa as he spoke. 


“What!” exclaimed Warner. ‘‘Is the 
Ausone fort firing?” 
“Since two hours, monsieur. It would 


appear that affairs are warming up out 
there.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“*Dame—they must see something to 
fire at!” replied the soldier, laughing. ‘“‘As 
for _us here in‘the town, we know nothing. 
We others—we never know anything that 
happens until it is happening to us.” 

‘From the chateau at Sais,” said Warner, 
“one can see three towns on fire in the 
north.” 

‘Tt is more than we soldiers can see from 
here, monsieur. Yet we know it must be 
so, because people from Isly, from Rosales, 
from Breslin have been passing through. 
They must have passed through Sais.”’ 

‘*“Thousands,”’ nodded Warner. 

The soldier saluted; Warner lifted his 
cap, and he and Philippa entered the Boule 
d’Argent, where, in a little lace-curtained 
dining-room to the left, they seated them- 
selves by the street-window and ordered 
tea and sugar-buns. 

The gérant, who knew Warner, came up 
and made a most serious and elaborate bow. 

“Ah, Monsieur Warner!” he said. ‘‘Voy- 
ez-vous, the Boches have begun at last! 
But, God willing, it shall not be 1870 
again!” 

“Tt won’t be; don’t worry, Francois. The 
republic knows how to confront what is 
coming!”’ 

A waiter brought their tea; the gérant 
bowed himself out and sent a porter to 
the lumber-room to collect and cord up 
Warner’s canvases. 

While Philippa poured their tea, the cups 
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began to rattle in the saucers, and the 
windows shivered and trembled in the 
increasing thunder. Suddenly, the very 
floor seemed to jump under them, and a 
tremendous shock rocked the room. 

“A big gun in the fort, ” said Warner 
coolly, forcing a smile. ‘I think, Philippa, 
as soon as you have finished . 

A terrific salvo cut him short. Some- 
where he could hear a crashing avalanche of 
broken glass, prolonged into a tinkling 
cascade; then came a second’s silence, 
then another spitting roar from the end of 
the street. The waiter came in hurriedly. 

“An aeroplane, monsieur! They are 
firing at it from the boulevard——”’ 

His words were obliterated in the rush 
and clatter of horses outside. 

Dragoons: were galloping up the stony 
Rue a’ Auros, squadron on squadron, and 
behind them rattled three high-angle guns 
harnessed to teams driven by dragoons. 

‘Attention there!’’ shouted an officer, 
reining in and halting a squad of horsemen. 
‘Fire at will from your saddles!’ 

Warner sprang to the window; the street 
and the market-square was full of halted 
cavalry, firing skyward. They had several 
high-angle guns there, too; the ear-splitting 
reports became continuous; and all the time 
the solid earth was shaking under terrible 
detonations from the fort’s cupola, where 
the big cannon were concealed. 

From everywhere came the treble clink 
and tinkle of broken glass; people in the 
hotel were running to the windows and 
running away from them; the building itself 
seemed to sway slightly; a slight dust hung 
in the air, graying everything. Warner 
drew Philippa to him and said calmly, but 
close to her ear: 

‘The thing to do is to get out of this at 
the first opportunity. I had no idea that 
anything would happen as near- 

His voice was blotted out in a Lonel vepeit: 
shouts, a woman screaming, the rumble and 
tumbling roar of bricks. Another shatter- 
ing report almost deafened him; the air 
vas filled with whizzing, whining noises; 
the entire front of a shop diagonally across 
the street caved in with a crystalline crash 
and the cornice above it lurched 
outward, swayed, crumpled, and descended 
in a pouring avalanche of bricks and mortar. 

Somebody in the hotel lobby shouted: 

‘An aeroplane is directly over us! They 
are dropping bombs!” 
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“Go to the cellar!” cried another. 

An officer of gendarmerie came in, followed 
by a trooper. 

“Stay where you are! 
safer.”’ 

Another explosion sounded, but farther 
away this time. 

“Their Taube is steering toward the 
fort,” continued the same quiet-voiced 
officer who had spoken. “Don’t go out 
into the streets!” 

The uproar in the square had become 
terrific; high-angle guns poured streams of 
fire into the sky; dragoons, sitting their 
restless horses, fired upward from their 
saddles; an engine, escorted by brass- 
helmeted firemen, arrived, and a stream of 
water was turned on the débris of the shop 
across the street, where already pale flames 
flickered and played over the dusty ruins. 

‘“‘Somebody has been killed,” whispered 
Philippa in Warner’s ear. 

He nodded, watching the Red Cross 
bearers as they hastened up with their 
stretchers, where the firemen were uncovey- 
ing something from beneath the heap of 
smoking débris. 

A staff-officer, attended by a hussar- 
lancer, and followed by two ‘mounted 
gendarmes, rode into the street just as the 
dragoons, forming to whistle-signal in 
column of fours, rode out of the street at a 


he said; “It’s 


gallop. 


There came another clatter of hoofs; an 
open carriage escorted by stx gendarmes-d- 
cheval rolled through the Rue d’Auros. In 
it was a white-haired gentleman wearing 
a top-hat and a tri-colored sash. 

“The mayor,’’ nodded Warner, as car- 
riage and escort passed rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the Aétel de ville. 

The sky-guns had ceased firing now; 
three of them were limbered up and dragged 
away toward the Boulevard d’Athos by 
dragoons. More Red Cross bearers ap- 
peared in the street, more stretchers. Two 
double-decked motor-ambulances drew up; 
others, following, continued on toward, the 
square and the railway station. Then three 
gray military automobiles, full of officers, 
came whizzing through the Rue d’Auros 
with terrific blasts of warning; and sped 
on, succeeded by others filled with infantry 
soldiers, until a steady stream of motor- 
cars of every description were rushing past 
the windows—omnibus-motors, trucks, hotel 
‘buses, furniture-vans, private cars of 














every make and varying capacities, all 
loaded with red-capped fantassins and 
bristling with rifles. 

Warner opened the window and leaned 
far out, one arm around Philippa. 

Eastward, on the Place Sainte Cassilde, 
masses of lancer-cavalry were defiling at 
a trot, dragoons, hussars, and chasseurs-d- 
cheval, and the Rue d’Auros was filled with 
onrushing motor-cars as far as he could see. 
Westward, parallel with the stream of 
automobiles, field-artillery was crossing the 
Place d’Ausone, battery after battery, the 
drivers whipping and spurring in their 
saddles, the horses breaking from trot to 
gallop. 

“Something unexpectedly serious is hap- 
pening,” said Warner, trying to make his 
voice audible in the din from the fort. 
“Look into those alleys and lanes and 
cross-streets! Do you see the people 
hurrying out of their houses? I must have 
been crazy to bring you here!” 

“T can’t hear you, Jim—” Her lips 
formed the words; he pointed across the 
street into the alleyways and mews; she 
nodded comprehension. 

“Until these automobiles pass we can’t 
cross—can’t get across!” He found him- 
self almost shouting, and he emphasized 
his meaning with pantomime and gesticu- 
lation. 

She nodded, undisturbed. 

The tremendous concussions from the 
fort had loosened plaster and_ broken 
window-glass everywhere in the hotel; a 
smarting mist drifted through the open 
window; the room behind them was ob- 
scured as by a fog, and every shock from 
the guns added to the thickening dust-veil. 

The gérant, Francois, ghastly pale but 
polite, came presently to inform Warner 
by signs that a chimney had fallen in on 
the lumber-room and that, at present, it 
was not possible for the porter to enter 
and find the canvases stored there. 

Warner understood, catching a word or 
two here and there, and shrugged his 
indifference to what might become of his 
sketches. 

“All I want,” he shouted into the 
gérant’s ear, “is to get this young lady out 
of Ausone!” 

Francois nodded, pointed toward the 
cross-streets, which were now swarming 
with people preparing .for flight. There 
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The next instalment of The Girl Philippa will appear in the May issue. 
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came a sudden lull in the cannonade, and 
almost at the same time the last motor 
filled with soldiers sped through the street 
below. 

Instently the street, now occupied only 
by firemen and Red Cross soldiers, was 
filled with citizens. Groups formed, surged 
hither and thither, mingled with other 
groups, and became a swaying crowd. 
Already hand-carts and whee:barrows ap- 
peared, piled with bedding and household 
furniture; the open carriage of the mayor 
repassed, was halted, and the aged magis- 
trate stood up and addressed the people; 
but Warner could not make out what he 
was saying, and, in a moment or two, the 
carriage continued toward the Boulevard 
d’Athos, escorted by gendarmes. 

“Tt’s plain enough that the Germans are 
pretty close,” said Warner carelessly. “‘If 
you're ready, Philippa, I think we’d better 
get back to Sais.” 

‘And your beautiful pictures! Oh, Jim, 
I can’t bear to have them left here——” 

“Which do you imagine I consider the 
more valuable, Philippa, you or those daubs 
of mine? Come, dear; let’s clear out if we 
can before that fort begins to converse 
again with Germans.” 

He paid his reckoning at the desk, where 
patron, gérant, caissiére, and staff had 
gathered in calm consultation concerning 
eventualities. Nobody seemed excited; 
everybody was polite, even smiling; serv- 
ants were already busy with dusters, 
brooms, and pans; the porter carried down 
luggage for departing guests. 

‘** Monsieur Warner, are you leaving us?” 
inquired Francois smilingly. ‘Perhaps it 
is better; they say that the Germans are 
now in range of the fort. Sais is likely 
to be more peaceful than Ausone to-night. 
If the Boches don’t bombard us, I think 
your pictures will be quite safe with us.” 

He bowed them to the door; Philippa, 
clinging to Warner's arm, went out into the 
stony street, which was now crowded with 
hurrying people, all preparing for flight. 

As they set foot on the pavement, a 
frightful detonation shook the town, an- 
other, another; and on the heels of the 
thunderous shock the first German shell 
fell in Ausone, plunged through the roof 
and exploded in the transept of the church 
of Sainte Cassilde, blowing the altar and 
choir-stalls to dust and splinters. 
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unique in the annals of the 
American stage. 
Brilliant as was his 
experience with the 
various men and 
women whom he 
raised from obscurity 
to fame and fortune, 
the case of Maude 
Adams stands out 
with peculiar dis- 
tinctness. It is the 
one instance where 
Charles Frohman 










literally manufac- 
tured a star’s a 
future. gel 
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Maude 
Adams as 
Lady Babbie, 
in * The Little 
Minister ~ 
















Epitor’s Note—While millions 
of people have seen Maude Adams, 
only a very few know her. She has 
kept quite aloof from the public. The 
“real Maude Adams” has been a 
quantity hitherto missing from the 
stock of general information. In this 
instalment of ‘‘ The Life of Charles Froh- 
man,” the authors begin upon such a char- 
acter study of this gifted and charming 
actress as has never before been made. Its 
interest is supreme, and gives the story of Miss 
Adams’ career as a star from the time that 
James M. Barrie saw in her an ideal inter- 
preter of Lady Babbie and resolved, in 
consequence, to dramatize “‘ The Little 
Minister ”’ for her, through the great 


success of Peter Pan and including 
“L’Aiglon,” ‘“ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and other important productions. 
Maude Adams 
as Star 


HEN Charles Frohman 
put Maude Adams op- 
posite John Drew in 
“The Masked Ball,” 
he laid the foundations of what is, in many respects, his ~ 
most remarkable achievement. The demure little girl, —— 
who had made her way from child-actress through the % 
perils of a “tank” melodrama to a Broadway success, Scene from “The Little Minister, 
now set foot on the real highway to a stardom that is of this remarkable association 


James M. 


Barrie 
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dramatized by James M. Barrie especially for Maude 
author and actress (1897). 








CHARLES FROHMAN 


by Daniel ‘Frohman and Isaac TF. Marcosson 


Yet no star ever served so rigorous or so 
distinguished an apprenticeship. Her five 
vears as leading woman with John Drew 
tried all her resource. - After her brilliant 
performance as Susanne Blondet, in “The 
Masked Ball,” she appeared in “The 
Butterflies,’ by Henry Guy Carleton, and 


had a much better part in ‘The Bauble 
Shop,” 

John Drew’s 
Impudent Young Couple,” 


which followed the next year. 
vehicle in 1895 was ‘‘ That 
by Henry Guy 












Miss Adams as Lady Babbie: 


Carleton. This play not only advanced Miss 
Adams materially but first served to bring 
forward John Drew’s niece, Ethel Barry- 
more, a thin, graceful slip of a girl who 
developed a great friendship with Miss 
Adams. Following the Carleton play came 
“Christopher, Jr.,” written by Madeline 
Lucette Ryley, in which Miss Adams scored 
the biggest hit of her career up to this time. 

It remained for Louis N. Parker’s charm- 
ing play, “Rosemary,” which was _pro- 
duced by Charles Frohman at the Empire 
Theatre, in 1896, to put Miss Adams 
into the path of the man who, 
after Charles Frohman, 
did more than any 
other person in 
the world to 


Adams, which marked the beginning 
Robert Gavin Dishart 


Edeson as 
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give her the prominence that she occupies 
to-day. 

“Rosemary” was an exquisite comedy, 
and packed with sentiment. Maude Adams 
played the part of Dorothy Cruickshank, a 
character of quaint and appealing sweetness 
which touched the hidden springs of whim- 
sical humor and thrilling tenderness that 
soon proved to be among her chief assets. 

Just about that time, a little Scot, James 
M. Barrie by name, who was already a 
distinguished literary figure and who had 
blossomed forth as a playwright with 
“Walker, London” and “The Professor’s 
Love Story,”’ came to America for the first 
time. For three people destined, from this 
time on, to be inseparably entwined in 
career and fortune, it was a memorable trip. 
For Barrie it meant the meeting with 
Charles Frohman, who was to be his great- 
est American friend and sponsor; for Miss 
Adams it was to open the way to her real 
career, and for Frohman himself it was 
to witness the beginning of an intimacy that 
was perhaps the closest of his life. 

Barrie’s novel, ‘‘The Little Minister,” 
had been a tremendous success, and as the 
author had failed to acquire an American 
copyright, the play-pirates were busy with 
it. Frohman, after having seen the perform- 
ance of “The Professor’s Love Story,” 
had cabled Barrie to make a play out of the 
charming Scotch romance. At first, he de- 
clined. . Frohman, as usual, was insistent. 
Then followed the little Scotchman’s trip to 
America. 


WHAT JAMES M. BARRIE SAW 


Under Frohman’s influence, he had begun 
to consider a dramatization of “The Little 
Minister,” but the real stimulus was lacking 
because, as he expressed it to Frohman, he 
did not see anyone who could play the part 
of Babbie. “ 

Now came one of those many unexpected 
moments that shape lives. On a certain 
day, Barrie dropped into the Empire 
Theatre to see Frohman, who was out. 

“Why don’t you stop in down-stairs and 
see ‘Rosemary?’”’ said Frohman’s secretary. 

“All right,” said Barrie. 

So he went down into the Empire and 
took a seat in the last row. 

An hour afterward, he came rushing back 
to Frohman’s office, found his friend in, and 
said to him, as excitedly as his Scotch 
nature would permit: 
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“Frohman, I have found the woman to 
play Babbie in ‘The Little Minister!’ I am 
going to try to dramatize it myself.”’ 

“Who is it?” asked Frohman, with a 
twinkle in his eye, for he knew without 


asking. 

“It is that little Miss Adams, who plays 
Dorothy.” 

“Fine!” said Frohman. “I hope you 


will.go ahead now and do the play.” 
“THE LITTLE MINISTER” 


The moment toward which Frohman.had 
looked for years was now at hand. He might 
have launched Miss Adams at any time 
during the preceding four or five seasons. 
But he wanted her to have a better equip- 
ment, and he wanted the American theater- 
going public to know the woman in whose 
talents he felt such an extraordinary con- 
fidence. He announced, with a suddenness 
that was startling, but which, in reality, 
conveyed no surprise to the few people 
who had watched Miss Adams’ career up 
to this time, that he was going to launch her 
as star. Some of his friends, however, 
objected, saying, 

“Why split and separate a good acting 
combination?’”’ meaning John Drew and 
Miss Adams. To this objection, Frohman 
made reply: 

“Tl show you the wisdom of it. I'll 
put them both on Broadway at the same 
time.” 

He therefore launched Miss Adams in 
“The Little Minister” at the Empire and 
booked John Drew at Wallack’s in ‘“Chris- 
topher, Jr.” His decision was amply 
vindicated, for both scored successes. 

Charles Frohman now proceeded to 
present Miss Adams with his usual lavish- 
ness. First of all, he surrounded her with a 
superb company, headed by Robert Edeson, 
who played the title-réle, and including 
Guy Standing, George Fawcett, William 
H. Thompson, R. Peyton Carter, and 
Wilfred Buckland. 

With “The Little Minister,’ Charles 
Frohman gave interesting evidence of his 
masterful manipulation to meet his own 
desires. He realized that the masculine 
title of the play might possibly detract 
from Miss Adams’ prestige, so he immedi- 
ately began to adapt several important 
scenes which might have been dominated 
by Gavin Dishart, the little minister, into 
strong scenes for his new luminary. These 
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changes were made, of course, with Barrie’s 
consent; and added much to the strength 
of the rdéle of Lady Babbie. 
To the mastery of the part of Lady 
Babbie, Maude Adams now consecrated 
herself with a fidelity of purpose which 
was very characteristic of her. Then, 
as always, she asked herself the question: 
“What will this character mean to 
the people who see it?” In other 
words, here, as throughout all her 
career, she put herself in the posi- 
tion of her audience. She 
devoted many weeks to a 
study of the Scotch dialect. 
She fairly lived in a Scotch 
e atmosphere. One of her 
friends of that time ac- 
cused her of subsisting 
on a diet of Scotch broth. 
As was his custom, 
Charles Frohman gave 
the piece an out-of-town 
try-out. It opened on September 
13, 1897, a date memorable in 
the Charles Frohman narrative, 
Maude Adams, when she appeared in “A Midnight Bell” (1890 in the Lafavette Square Opera 
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House, in Washington. 
It was an intolerably 
hot night, and added 
to the horrors of the 
heat was considerable 
uncertainty about success. 
This was not due to lack of 
confidence in Miss Adams, 
but a feeling that the 
play was exces- 
sively Scotch. 
A brilliant 
audience, 
including 
many 
people 
prominent 
in public life, 
witnessed the 
début and seemed 
most friendly. 





Scene from 
* Quality Street,” 
the second Barrie-Adams 
play (1901) 








Miss Adams regarded the first 
night as a failure, and financially the 
play limped along for a week, for the 
gross receipts were only thirty-five 

hundred dollars. Yet, when the 

play opened in New York, at the 

Empire, two weeks later, it was 

a spectacular success from the 
start. 

Here is another curious example 

of the importance of the New 

York verdict. ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,” which 
became one of the greatest successes 
ever recorded on the American stage, 
tottered along haltingly for weeks in 
e Philadelphia, Washington, and Baltimore. 
ii Diaveieins hea Me able: : In the Quaker City, ‘* Barbara Frietchie,” 

pabeddee at xa” with Julia Marlowe in the title-rdle, came 
dangerously near closing because of dis- 
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hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars— 
a record for that time. 

On the last night, 
Miss Adams received 
the following cablegram 
from Barrie: 


Thank you, thank you all for 
your brilliant achievement. “What 
a glory to 
our kirk.” 


BARRIE. 


Maude 
Adams 
was now 
launched 








couraging 
business. Yet she 
came to New York and, with 

the exception of “When Knighthood 
Was In Flower,” recorded the greatest suc- 
cess she has ever known. So now it was 
with “The Little Minister.” 

Miss Adams was irresistible as Lady 
Babbie. As the quaint, slyly humorous, 
make-believe Gipsy, she found full play for 
all her talents, and she captured her audience 
almost with her first speech. 

Charles Frohman sat nervously in the wings 
during the first performance in New York. 
When the curtain went down, his new star 
said to him, 

‘How did it go?” 

‘‘Splendidly,” was his laconic comment.” 

“The Little Minister” ran at the Empire’ 
for three hundred consecutive performances, 
two hundred and eighty-nine of which were 
to “standing-room only.” The total gross 
receipts for the engagement were three Maude Adams as Peter Pan 
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asa profitable and successfulstar. Like many 
other conscientious and idealistic interpre- 
ters of the drama, she had a great reverence 
for Shakespeare, and, like many of her 
colleagues, burned with a desire to play in 
one of the great bard’s plays. Charles 
Frohman knew this. Then, as always, one 
of his great ambitions in life was to gratify 
her every desire, so he announced that he 
would present her in a_ special all-star 
production of “Romeo and Juliet,” with a 
cast including William Faversham and 
James K. Hackett. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


Charles Frohman himself was always 
frank enough to say that he had no great 
desire to produce Shakespeare. He lived 
in the dramatic activities of his own day. 
It was shortly before this time that his 
brother Daniel, entering his office one day, 
found him reading. 

“T am reading a new book,” he said, 
“that is, new to me.” 

“What is that?” was the query. 

“Romeo and Juliet,”’ he replied. 

When Maude Adams was shifted from 
“The Little Minister” to ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” some people thought the transfer 
a daring one. Even Miss Adams was a 
little nervous. Not so Mr. Frohman. To 
him, Shakespeare was simply a playwright 
like Clyde Fitch or Augustus Thomas, with 
the additional advantage that he was dead, 
and therefore, as there were no royalties 
to pay, he put that amount into the pro- 
duction. 

When Frohman went to rehearsal one 
day, he noticed that the company seemed a 
trifle nervous. 

“What’s up?” he asked, abruptly. 

Some one told him that the players were 
fearful lest all the details of the costume and 
play should not be carried out in strict 
accordance with history. 

“‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed Frohman. 
“Who’s Shakespeare? He was just a man. 
He won’t hurt you. I don’t see any 
Shakespeare. Just imagine you’re looking 
at a soldier, home from the Cuban war, 
making love to a giggling schoolgirl on a 
balcony. That’s all I see, and that’s the 
way I want it played. 


Dismiss all idea of 
costume. Be modern.” 


The production of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” 
was supervised by William Seymour. It 
was rehearsed in two sections. 


One half of 
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the cast was in New York, with Faversham 
and Hackett, the other was on tour with 
Miss Adams, in “The Little Minister.”’ 
Seymour divided his time between the two 


wings, with the omnipresent spirit of 
Frohman over it all. 

Miss Adams had made an exhaustive 
study of the part. After his first conference 


with her, Seymour wrote to Frohman: 


I thought I knew my Shakespeare, but Miss 
Adams has opened up a new and most wonderful 
field. An hour with her has given me more inspira- 
tion and ideas than twenty years of personal 
experience with it. 


As usual, Frohman surrounded Miss 
Adams with a magnificent cast. Faver- 
sham played Romeo; Hackett was Mercutio; 
W. H. Thompson was Friar Lawrence; 
Orrin Johnson played Paris; R. Peyton 
Carter was Peter. Others in the company 
were Campbell Gollan and Eugene Jepson. 


A NEW JULIET 


“Romeo and Juliet” was produced at 
the Empire Theatre, May 8, 1899, and was 
a very distinguished artistic success. Miss 
Adams’ Juliet was wistful, appealing, ro- 
mantic, lovely. It touched the chords of 
all her gentle womanliness, and gave the 
character, so far as the American stage was 
concerned, a new tradition. 

A unique feature of the first night’s 
performance of “Romeo and Juliet” was 
the presence of Mary Anderson. — This 
distinguished actress, who had just arrived 
from London for a brief visit, expressed a 
desire to see the new Juliet, and to feel once 
more the thrill of a Broadway first night. 
Miss Anderson herself had achieved dis- 
tinction as Juliet, and was, in her way, the 
physical and romantic ideal of the réle. 

When her desire to see the play was 
communicated to Charles Frohman, it 
was found that every box had been sold 
except the one reserved for his sisters. He 
therefore purchased this from them with a 
check for two hundred doljlars. At the 
conclusion of the performance, Miss Ander- 
son was introduced to Miss Adams and 
congratulated her on her success. 

It was in 1900 that Miss Adams first 
played the part of a boy, a type of character 
that, before many years would pass, would 
give her her greatest success. Her début, 
however, in tights was under the most 
brilliantly artistic circumstances, because 
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it was in Edmond Rostand’s ta 


“L’Aiglon,”’ adapted in the Jr." (1895) 
English by Louis N. Parker. As the young 

Eaglet, son of the great Napoleon, she had fresh 
opportunity to display her versatility. It was 

the character in which romance, pathos, and 
tragedy were curiously entwined. Bernhardt 

had done it successfully in Paris, but Miss 

Adams brought toit the fidelity and brilliancy g 

of youth. In “L’Aiglon,” she was supported 4 




















by Edwin Arden, Oswald Yorke, Eugene 
Jepson, J. H. Gilmour, and R. Peyton 
Carter. 

When Charles Frohman put Miss 
Adams into ‘Romeo and Juliet,” she 
received a whimsical letter from J. A 
M. Barrie, saying, among other ‘ 
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things, “Are you going to take @ = ‘ on 
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Willie Shakespeare by the arm oo EO Gee . 
and l’ave me?” Maude Adams as Phoebe Throssel, in “ Quality Street’ 
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The time was now at 
hand when she had once 
more taken the brilliant 
little Scot by the arm, 
for she now appeared in “Quality Street,” 
a new play with the real Barrie charm, in 
which she took the part of an exquisite 
English girl whose betrothed goes to the 
Napoleonic wars. She thinks he has for- 
gotten her and allows herself to fade ex- 
ternally into spinsterhood. When he comes 
back, he does not recognize her. Then she 
suddenly blooms into exquisite youth 
fascinating and beguiling—and then he dis- 
covers that it is his old love. 

‘Quality Street” was first tried out in 
Toledo, Ohio, early in the season of 1gor. 
On the opening night, an incident occurred 
which showed Frohman’s attitude toward 
new plays. The third act dragged somewhat 
toward the end, evidently on account of 
an anticlimax. On the following day, 
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Maude Adams and J. H. Gilmour, 


in the lesson scene of * L’Aiglon™ 





Frohman asked his busi- 
ness manager to sit with 
him during the third act, 
saying: 

“Last night, Miss Adams played this 
act as Barrie wrote it. This afternoon, she 
will play it as I want it.” 

The act went much more effectively, and 
it was never changed after that matinée 
performance. 

“Quality Street’? was another of what 
came to be known as a typical Adams 
success. 

For her next starring-vehicle, Charles 
Frohman presented Maude Adams _ in 
“The Pretty Sister of José,” a play which 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett made of her 
well-known story, She was supported by 
Henry Ainley, then England’s great matinée 
idol. Here, Miss Adams encountered for 
the first time something that resembled 
failure, because she was not adapted to the 
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Maude Adams as 
the Duke of Reich- 
stadt —“T'Aiglon ~ 


Maude 
Adams, in 
my) ~ Chicot the 
Jester™ 


fery, passionate 

character of the 

impetuous Spanish 
girl. 

The play, however, 
made its usual tour 
after the local season, 

and with much financial 

success. When it ended, 

Miss Adams suddenly 

disappeared from sight. 

There were even rumors 

that she had left the stage. 

As a matter of fact, she had 

retired to the seclusion of a con- 

vent at Tours, in France. There 
were two definite reasons for her 
retirement. One was that she wanted 
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to convalesce from an operation for appen- 
dicitis, and the other that she wanted to 
perfect her French to fulfil a long-cherished 
desire to play Juliet to Sarah Bernhardt’s 
Romeo. Unfortunately, this plan was never 
consummated, but it gave Miss Adams a 
very rare experience, for she lived with 
the simple French nuns for months, and 
when they were driven from France, she 
found them quarters near Birmingham, in 
England, saw to their comfort, and got 
them customers for their lace. 


“PETER PAN” 


Brilliant as had been Miss Adams’ 
success up to this time, the moment was at 
hand when she was to appear in the rdle 
that, more than all her other parts com- 
bined, would complete her conquest of 
the American heart. Once more she 
became a boy, this time the irresistible 
Peter Pan. 

With “Peter Pan” she literally flew into 
a new fame. This play of Barrie’s provided 
Charles Frohman with one of the many 
sensations that he loved, and perhaps no 
production of the many hundreds that he 
made in his long career as manager gave him 
quite so much pleasure as the presentation 
of the fascinating little “boy who never 
would grow up.” 

The very beginnings of ‘Peter Pan,’’ so 
far as the stage presentation was con- 
_cerned, were full of romantic interest. 

Barrie had agreed to write a play for 
Frohman, and met him at dinner, one night, 
at the Garrick Club, in London. Barrie 
seemed nervous and ill at ease. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” said Charles. 

“Simply this,” said Barrie: “ You know 
I have an agreement to deliver you the 
manuscript of a play?” 

“Ves,” said Frohman. 

“Well, I have it all right,’’ said Barrie, 
“but I am sure it will not be a commercial 
success. But it is a dream-child of mine, 
and I am so anxious to see it on the stage 
that I have written another play which I 
will be glad to give you and which will 
compensate you for any loss on the one 
I am so eager to see ‘produced.” 


“Don’t bother about that,’ said Froh- 


man; “I will produce both plays.”’ 

Now, the extraordinary thing about this 
episode is that the play about whose success 
Barrie was so doubtful was “Peter Pan,” 
which made several fortunes. 


The manu- 
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script he offered to indemnify him for 
losses on it was “Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire,” 


which lasted only a season. Such is 
the estimate that the author puts on his 
own work! 

When Frohman first read ‘‘ Peter Pan,” 
he was so entranced that he could rot resist 
telling all his friends about it. He would 
stop them in the street and act out the 
parts. Yet it required the most stupendous 
courage and confidence to put on a play 
that, from the manuscript, sounded like 
a combination of circus and extravaganza— 
in which children flew in and out of rooms, 
crocodiles swallowed alarm-clocks, a man 
exchanged plays with his dog in its kennel, 
and various other utterly absurd and 
ridiculous things happened. 

But Charles Frohman believed in Barrie. 
He went to an extraordinary expense to 
produce “Peter Pan” in England. He 
duplicated it in the United States. No other 
character in all her repertory made such a 
swift appeal to Miss Adams as Peter Pan. 
She saw in him the idealization of every- 
thing that was wonderful and wistful in 
childhood. 


HOW MISS ADAMS BECAME PETER 

The way she prepared for the part was 
characteristic of her attitude toward her 
work. She took the manuscript with her 
up to the Catskills. She isolated herself 
for a month; she walked, rode, communed 
with nature, and all the while she was 
studying and absorbing the character 
which was to mean so much in her career. 
In the great, friendly, open spaces in which 
little Peter himself delighted and where he 
was king, she got the real interpretation of 
the heart of the wondrous boy. 

The try-out was made in Washington, at 
the old National Theatre. It went with 
considerable success, although the first- 
night audience was somewhat mystified and 
did not know exactly what to say or do. 

It was when the play was launched, on 
November 6, 1905, at the Empire Theatre 
in New York, that little Peter really came 
into his own. The human birds, the droll 
humor, the daring allegory, most of all the 
wistful, almost tragic spectacle of Peter 
playing his pipe up in the trees in the 
Never-Never -Land—all contributed to”an 
event that was really memorable in. more 
ways than one. 

On this night developed the remarkable 
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and thrilling feature in ‘‘ Peter Pan,” which 
made the adorable dream-child the best 
beloved of all the American children. It 
came when Peter rushed forward to the 
footlights in the frantic attempt to save 
the life of his devoted little Tinker Bell, 
and asked, 

“Do you believe in fairies?” 

It registered a whole new and intimate 
relation between actress and audience, and 
had the play possessed no other distinctive 
feature, would have at once lifted it to a 
success that was all its own. 

This episode became one of the many 
marvelous features of the memorable run of 
“Peter Pan” at the Empire. Nearly every 
child in New York—and subsequently on 
the long and successful tours that Miss 
Adams made in ‘Peter Pan,” its brothers 
everywhere—became acquainted with the 
episode and longed impatiently to have a 
part in it. On one occasion, fully fifteen 
minutes before Miss Adams made her 
appeal, a little child rose in a box at the 
Empire and said, “‘J believe in fairies.” 

“Peter Pan” recorded the longest single 
engagement in the history of the Empire. 
It ran until June 9, 1906. 


A NATION-WIDE VOGUE 


But “Peter Pan” did more than give 
Miss Adams her most popular part. It 
became a nation-wide vogue. Children 
were named after the fascinating little lad 
who never would grow up; articles of wear- 
ing apparel were labeled with his now 
familiar title; the whole country talked 
and loved the unforgetable little character 
who now became not merely a stage figure 
but a real personal friend of the American 
theatergoing people. 

It was on one of the road-tours of ** Peter 
Pan” that occurred one of those rare 
anecdotes in which Miss Adams figures. 
The way of it was this: 

Charles Frohman always had a curious 
prejudice against the playing of matinées 
by his stars, especially Maude Adams. A 
matinée was booked at Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania. Frohman immediately had it marked 
off his contract. The advance agent of the 
company, however, ordered the matinée 
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played at the urgent request of the 
manager, and did not notify the office. 
When Charles Frohman got the telegram 
announcing the receipts, he was most 
indignant. 

“T’ll discharge the person responsible 
for this matinée,”’ he said. 

In answer to his telegram of inquiry, he 
received the following reply: 

The matinée was played at my request. I 
preferred to work rather than spend the whole day 
in a bad hotel. MAUDE ADAMs. 


In connection with “Peter Pan” is a 
curious and tragic coincidence. Of all the 
Barrie plays that Charles Frohman pro- 
duced, he loved ‘Peter Pan” the best. 
Curiously enough, it was little Peter himself 
who gave him the cue for his now historic 
farewell as he stood on the sinking deck of 
the Lusitania. 

At the end of one of the acts in “‘ Peter 
Pan,” the little boy says, 

‘To die will be an awfully big adventure.” 

These words had always made a deep 
impression on Frohman. They came to his 
mind as he stood on that deck, awaiting 
his fate, and said: 

‘““‘Why fear death? It is the most beauti- 
ful adventure in life.” 


ANOTHER BOY-PART 


Having made such an enormous success 
with “Peter Pan,’’ Miss Adams now enacted 
her third boy-part. It was in “Chicot 
the Jester,” John Raphael’s adaptation of 
Miguel Zamacois’ play, “The Jesters.” It 
was a very delightful sort of Prince Charm- 
ing play, fragile and artistic. The opposite 
part was played by Consuelo Bailey. It 
was a great triumph for Miss Adams, but 
not a financial success. 

Now came the first of her open-air 
performances, because during the season of 
“The Jesters’? she appeared at Yale and 
Harvard as Viola in ‘“‘Twelfth Night.” It 
was a charming and graceful performance. 

But Maude Adams could not linger long 
from the lure that was Barrie’s. After 
what amounted to the practical failure of 
“Chicot the Jester,’ she turned to her 
third Barrie triumph. 


account of 


Miss Adams’ career as a star, from the third great triumph of the association 
with Barrie, “What Every Woman Knows,” 
the last production Mr. 
* Joan * of 


the famous Arc” 


Frohman made for her. 
performance 


through “The Legend of Leonora,” 
Accounts of “ Chantecler” and 


at Harvard University are included. 
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She reread the sentence with a sort of horror. Was she that? 


(The Wall) 











The 


down burning steadily and brightly. 


The prime reason for marriage is the production and development of a-new generation 
under the most favorable circumstances, in order that the torch of life may be handed 
Yet how many people 


Wall 


like the woman in this 





story—seem to lose sight of this when their own comfort and happiness are threatened! 
They fail to see the wall “that God has put there,” as the simple countrywoman 
expresses it, or, in other words, to feel the full force of the conventions that long and 


sad human experience has 





HE had reached a decision and would 
not turn back. Moreover, she 
did not want to turn. She looked 
out at the green country through 
which the train was bearing her. She 
did not regret having left her home. Of 
late, it had seemed like a prison to her. 

Not that she had not been free to come 
and go at her will—providing, of course, 
that she went to the right kind of places 
and returned from them at the proper 
time. This, her husband always insisted 
upon. He was nothing if not conventional, 
and Agatha, his only child, was just like 
him. 

Were daughters always like their fathers? 
Clare Merrill wondered. She knew that 
she was like her own dear father—the 
artist father who had taught her the love 
of the Beautiful, the joy of life. Her mother 
had died soon after Clare’s birth, and the 
young widower—assisted by a _ capable 
housekeeper—had made a home for his 
little daughter. She was still a schoolgirl 
when Samuel Merrill asked her to marry 





him. He was thirty-five, Clare just eight- 
een. Her father had known him for years 


and favored the match. Perhaps he knew 
that the illness that was sapping’ his 
strength would soon end his earthly days. 
Then the girl would be left alone. 

“He loves you, little girl,” he had told 
her. ‘‘He will be good to you. It would 
make me happy to see you happy with 
him.” 


The girl had hesitated. A month later, 


her father died, and she recalled his words. 





found necessary for 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
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the best maintenance of society. 





“T hope ve knows that I am going to 
marry you,” she sobbed, when, after the 
funeral, Samuel Merrill renewed his suit 
and was accepted. 

Her betrothed repressed the impulse to 
tell her that he, not her father, was the one 
to be considered at this juncture. Merrill 
was not an unkind man, and, in his way, 
loved the girl. He was also just enough 
to believe that she had no mercenary 
motives in accepting him. Her father had 
not fostered such ideas in his daughter. 

With the little money that the artist 
left, Clare bought her wedding-clothes and 
opened a small account in the savings-bank. 
To-day, after all these years, she thought 
of that account with a thrill of gratitude. 
Now that she was leaving her husband, she 
had taken that money and that only. By 
keeping his house, bearing him a child, 
and rearing this child, she had surely earned 
a right to the few clothes she had brought 
with her. 

As to the child—while Clare loved her, 
she knew that her daughter was not de- 
pendent upon her. Samuel Merrill had 
done all within his power to make the girl 
independent. When she was only seven 
years of age, she had been sent away to 
school. Until then, she had had a nursery 
governess. As a baby, she had had a 
trained nurse. At first, the young mother 
had protested and rebelled against this. 

“T want to care for her myself,” she had 
insisted. ‘I want to keep her close to me 
—to have her for a companion, for my 
very own little girl—with me always.” 
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He had come, and had talked the delicious art-jargon and idealism in which Clare's own 


But all the while she knew that Samuel Merrill. 


But that would not be fair to the child, 
Samuel Merrill had told her. He reminded 
Clare that her own upbringing had not 
been along correct lines, that she was 
lacking in self-control, in poise, in many 
of the things that a woman of the world 
should possess. 

“You will never be really mature,’ he 
had told her once, with a note of regret in 
his voice. “I love you just as you are— 
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in with it. 


but my daughter, my only child, must 
have the kind of discipline I had—must 
be such a woman as my mother was.” 
The husband did not know that had his 
wife received as poor training as he inti- 
mated had been hers, she would not have 
been able to suppress any evidence of the 
storm of protest raging within her breast. 
But years with a conventional man had 
taught her self-repression, and the pride 





father had delighted. 


she had inherited from her father stood 
her in good stead. 

Perhaps the many separations from her 
daughter would not have been so easy if 
little Agatha had been a different kind of 
child. But she was a miniature edition of 
her grandmother Merrill, and had, from 
the first, loved her father with a calm 
devotion she never showed her mother. 
When she came home from school, she 


She felt herself young again as she listened and as she joined 
successful business man and financier, was bored by it 


always professed herself as happy to be 
back, was gentle and obedient, but so 


lacking in impulsive tenderness or affec- 
tion that she left her mother cold. The 
girl might change as she grew older, Clare 
would tell herself. Yet only a few weeks 
ago, when Agatha had been at home for 
the Easter holidays, she had looked at her 
mother in grave surprise as Clare, in a 
sudden outburst of maternal love, had 
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thrown her arms about her and drawn the 
fair young creature to her breast. 

“My darling, my darling!” she had 
murmured. ‘It is so good to have you here 
with me. I shall beso glad when your school 
life is over.” 

The girl had submitted to the caress, 
although Clare saw that she did not like 
it, then spoke slowly, thoughtfully. 

“But you see, mother’’—disengaging 
herself from the encircling arms—‘‘even 
then I shall have my career to think of.” 

“Why’’—Clare laughed tremulously—“I 
always supposed you would stay at home 
here with your father and myself—just 
be the daughter of the house and a joy to 
us both.” 

The girl raised her eyebrows with the 
skepticism of eighteen. 

“T hardly think so,” she remarked. “I 
spoke to father about that not long ago, 
and he said that, while he would not wish 
me to do anything radical, still, if I wanted 
to take up some branch of philanthropic 
work, I might do so. There is great need 
of able women to conduct charitable work, 
you know.” 

Her mother interrupted her with a plati- 
tude. 

“But charity begins at home, and we 
need you here.” 

“Scarcely ‘need’ me, I think, dear,” 
Agatha said, ‘although it would be, I 
suppose, pleasant for you to have me here. 
But I must consider the broad side of my 
life—not the narrow, intimate side. Don’t 
worry, however, for I may live here—as 
father thinks that would be wise—making 
my home my headquarters and throwing 
myself into some really big work for the 
elevation of mankind and the uplifting of 
women less fortunate than I— Of course, 
only along conservative lines,” she added 
hastily. 

The mother said nothing, and the girl 
regarded her with a gleam of pity in her 
clear, young eyes. 

“Poor mother!’ 


’ 


she sympathized. “I 
suppose you can’t help feeling things as 
romantically as you do, and you must 


suffer from it. Perhaps you inherit that 
weakness from my grandfather. Now I 
am like my father. We are able—he and I 
—to see things in their proper perspective. 
I fancy we are not a bit sentimental.” 

No; neither of them was sentimental, 
the mother had told herself when she was 
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alone. To-day, with her life with her hus- 
band and child behind her, she tried to 
appreciate that this girl was the little baby 
she had once fondled—bone of her bone, 
flesh of her flesh. It did not seem possible. 
And now it mattered very little whether 
Agatha decided to live at home or not, 
since she herself, the mother, was going 
away. 

A man had brought her to this decision 
—a man whom she had known when she 
was a slip of a girl of thirteen and he but 
a boy of fifteen. They had been in love 
with each other at that tender age, he had 
insisted laughingly when he met her at 
an art exhibition last winter. He deciared 
that even in the face of the woman of 
thirty-eight he saw the pensive expression 
that had been in the face of the little girl 
of his boyish adoration. He had asked to 
be allowed to call, and, when he came, 
Samuel Merrill had suggested that his wife 
invite him up to dinner some evening. He 
had come, and had talked the delicious art- 
jargon and idealism in which Clare’s own 
father had delighted. She felt herself 
young again as she listened and as she 
joined in with it. But all the while she 
knew that Samuel Merrill, successful busi- 
ness man and financier, was bored by: it. 
He had told her so later. 

“You know you are welcome to see 
Arthur Fielders in my home when you 
wish’’—he had smiled patronizingly—‘“ but, 
my dear, he is very visionary—like all the 
other artists I have known.” 

Clare remarked that Fielders had done 
well in his profession, that he was going 
abroad in a few months to execute an im- 
portant order for a mural painting in Paris. 

“That, in itself, is a great compliment,” 
she observed. 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. 

“In a way, perhaps it is. But that does 
not prove that the man has any particular 
common sense or stability. He is a pleas- 
ant-enough fellow—but not in my line, 
that’s all. He bores me. J ama practical 
man.” 

Yet, practical as he was, he had not 
seen where his wife had been drifting of 
late, did not know that, like any other 
emotional woman who has never loved, 
Clare was in danger. It is as if there were 
in every woman’s nature the capacity for 
a great passion—lying dormant, it may be, 
but still there. This capacity may slum- 





* Love's a wonderful thing,” the countrywoman said. after a while. 


“In all my 


loneliness, I'm never really sad when I think of it~ 


ber for y 


years; it may not even be awakened 
by marriage with a man of whom she is 


comfortably fond. But unless she really 
loves her husband she is never safe, for if 
the man whom she could love intensely 
comes into her life, then—well, what hap- 
pens depends largely upon the woman 
and also somewhat upon the man. 


Arthur Fielders had no marital ties to 
bind him. He fell in love with Samuel 
Merrill’s wife. He had the philosophy to 
justify what he felt to be a wonderful love, 
since he saw that the object of it was not 
happy with the man to whom she was 
married. As to Clare herself, she was as 
blindly obsessed as an intense woman is 
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when she loves for the only time in her life. 
‘Given such a combination, the result would 
seem very plain to the casual looker-on. 

Yet Clare Merrill had not determined 
lightly or easily to leave her husband. She 
had spent nights and days of mental suf- 
fering. And all this perturbation began to 
make itself seen upon her face, so that even 
Samuel Merrill was roused by it and insisted 
that she needed change of air. The spring 
was here. A little while in the country 
would do her good. And, thinking on this, 
she decided that when she went up to the 
little town in New England to which she 
wanted to go, she would never come back. 

Montgomery was a spot Clare had visited 
asa girl. She learned, on writing for infor- 
mation, that the woman with whom she and 
her father had boarded one summer was 
dead, but that in the old farmhouse lived a 
cousin of the former owner—a childless 
widow who would be glad “‘to accommodate 
Mrs. Merrill” for a week or two. “I re- 
member hearing my dear cousin speak of 
you and your father,’”’ she wrote. 


Samuel Merrill approved of his wife’s 
spending a fortnight in such a quiet place. 
By the time she returned, he reminded 
her, Agatha would be back home and they 


would be planning for the summer. 

“T want you to be well and strong so 
that you will be no drawback to the child’s 
pleasures,” Merrill said. ‘That is one 
reason I want you to get this-change and 
rest now.” 

The wife looked at him searchingly. 
Could it be possible that he cared for her 
as she used to think he did? Was there 
any likelihood that, if she never came back, 
he would suffer—except in the fact that 
his pride would be wounded? A sudden 
twinge of compassion for him made _ her 
turn to him with more feeling than she had 
shown toward him for months. 

“Dear,” she faltered, “are you sure you 
won’t miss me?” 

“T do not mean to let myself miss you,” 
he replied quietly. ‘My work occupies my 
days, and I have friends whom I can have 
here, or to whom I can go, in the evenings. 
I am not a young man, my dear, and have 
passed the age of sentimental folly.” 

There is always an occasion when a hus- 
band or wife can strengthen the marriage 
bond, and this occasion may occur just 
before a final break. If the opportunity 
is recognized and seized, the break may be 
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avoided. But Samuel Merrill did not 
seize his opportunity, not even when his 
wife laid a timid hand on his arm. 

“But love for one’s wife and sentimental 
folly are not the same things,” she ven- 
tured. : 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not,” he evaded; 
“but, my dear, don’t be weak. I wish you 
were not so emotional and so intense. 
That is one reason you get all run down 
and go to pieces as you do. You have 
actually aged ten years in your looks in 
the past three months. And it is just be- 
cause you live as your father did—in a 
world of fancy—and are consequently 
always being disappointed that people 
don’t come up to your ideals. I am very 
thankful that Agatha inherits my dis- 
position and not yours. She is spared a 
great deal of unnecessary and foolish un- 
happiness and misery.” 

“She is indeed!”’ the wife retorted bitter- 
ly. “I beg your pardon for talking senti- 
mental nonsense to you. I should have 
learned better by now.””’. 

“You certainly should—but you never 
have!” the husband exclaimed testily, as 
he left the room. 

Such exhibitions were becoming too 
frequent to suit him, he reflected. He 
was tired of them, and this last one had 
actually upset his temper. 


Clare Merrill met Arthur Fielders at 
the Metropolitan Museum that afternoon. 
She had promised to meet him there. As 
he looked into her eyes, he knew that she 
had reached a decision. 

“You are going to Montgomery?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Ves,” she murmured. 

‘“‘And I sail from Boston in ten days. | 
will come up there on the thirty-first. That 
will give us a day in Boston before sailing.” 

She caught her breath. The bald state- 
ments of plans startled her. 

“Oh, Arthur,’’ she gasped, “I wish it 
was all over! I am so frightened. I feel 
so wicked.” 

“Don’t, dear!” he reproved. “And 
why stay and pretend to be looking at 
these pictures when we have so much to 
talk about? Let’s walk in the park.” 

It was all settled when he left her, an 
hour later, near the Seventy-seventh street 
gate of Central Park. She told him she 
would not take a penny of her husband’s 
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money, but would draw her own little sum 
from the bank. 

‘So that I may feel entirely independent 
of him,” she said. Then, assailed again 
by a sudden fear, she laid her hand on his. 
“Oh, Arthur,” she quavered, “when I 
think of it all, I feel so wicked! Yet it is 
not as if he cared for me, not as if my child 
cared. If I thought she did 4 

Her voice broke, and the man took her 
hand in his warm clasp. In this sheltered 
path, the park was almost deserted. 

“Dear heart,” he said, “doesn’t such love 
as ours justify itself and make it all right? 
Your husband has shown that he does not 
need you; my life will be ruined without 
you. As to it’s being wicked—why, dear, 
can anything be more wicked than for a 
woman to live with the husband whom she 
does not love and who does not love her?” 

It was the old specious argument, the 
old effort to make two wrong deeds into one 
right one—to atone for the sin of a loveless 
marriage by an illicit love. Yet, to the 
unhappy woman, it sounded like the truth. 

“People are speedily coming to the point 
where the sin of a marriage without love 
will be called by its right name,” the man 
was saying. ‘“‘As woman recognizes her- 
self as a free creature—not a man’s chattel 
—she will come out into the liberty that is 
hers by right—the liberty to develop her 
better, truer self by following the noblest 
dictates of her nature. Darling, think how 
we tried to kill this love for each other; 
think how you have suffered and striven 
to live the conventional life planned out 
for you by your husband; think how faith- 
ful you have been to the cruel letter of your 
marriage contract, even when the spirit 
was dead, even when it spelt misery for 
you!” 

He had won his case, and he knew it. 

That evening, her husband had not come 
home to dinner, and she had her lonely 
rooms all to herself. It did not hurt her 
to remember that people knew that her 
husband was not attentive to her, that 
perhaps there were other attractions. 

She set her teeth and resolutely turned 
her mind into another channel. She had 
not let herself consider the possibility of 
this kind of thing in shaping her own 
course. She would not plead his errors— 
if he were guilty of such—as an excuse for 
her own departure from the beaten path. 

If her daughter had: needed her— But 
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Samuel would be good to Agatha. He 
would shield her, as such men always 
shield their daughters. 

Seated in the Pullman, she thought the 
same thoughts over and over. Next week, 
she told herself, Arthur would be traveling 
this same road to meet her. Only a little 
while, and all the strain would be past and 
they would be away together. She closed 
her eyes, and, with a smile on her pale lips, 
fell asleep. She could not know that, as she 
lay with her head thrown back and her 
eyes closed, she looked almost fifty years 
old. 

Yet she had been in Montgomery but a 
few days when the color began to come to 
her cheeks and the light to return to her 
eyes. She received no word from home, 
for Samuel Merrill did not write unless 
he had something especial to say. Arthur 
wrote regularly. His letters filled her heart 
with happiness. Surely no man had ever 
loved just as he did, and no woman had 
ever before been as blessed as she in having 
won such love! 

“Your husband writes every day, don’t 
he?”’ observed Mrs. Bartlett, the sweet- 
faced widow with whom Clare was boarding. 
“T notice his letters come regular.” 

““Yes,”’ Clare assented. She felt an 
uncomfortable qualm of conscience as she 
told the lie. Yet what else could she do? 

She and Mrs. Bartlett were on the little 
back porch of the farmhouse, watching the 
slender new moon float in the pale light in 
the west. It was May, but as warm as 
summer. The odor of apple blossoms from 
the orchard was borne to them. From one 
of the fragrant trees a robin sent forth a 
few soft notes, then was siient. 

“‘Love’s a wonderful thing,” the country- 
woman said, after a while. “In all my 
loneliness, I’m never really sad when I 
think of it.” . 

“You’ve known genuine love, then?” 
Mrs. Merrill rejoined gently. She listened 
eagerly for the reply to her remark. 

“Ves,” affirmed the widow. She paused 
for a full minute. When she spoke again, 
there was an added softness in her voice. 
“Somehow, ever since I set eyes on you, 
I felt as if I knew you real well, my dear,” 
she said, with seeming irrelevancy. .“So 
I don’t mind talking freely to you, because 
you know what love is, too—else you 
wouldn’t be getting those letters from your 
husband every day. I’m so glad for you.” 
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“Thank you,” Clare acknowledged faint- 
ly. Oh, if only she need not actalie! Butit 
was for Arthur’s sake as well as for her own. 

“T know the greatest love of all,’’ Mrs. 
Bartlett continued, ‘‘because it came to 
me in spite of disgrace.” 

Clare started. 

““Disgrace!”? she exclaimed. It was 
difficult to associate that word with the 
personality of this gentle creature. 

“T haven’t spoken of it in many a long 
year,” said Mrs. Bartlett. ‘‘But I'd like 
to talk to you about it, if you don’t mind. 
For you'd understand—seeing you have a 
daughter. I’ve thought of it ever since 
you told me about her. It’s queer I should, 
too—and I don’t understand why.” 

“T’d be glad to hear your story, unless 
you would rather not tell it.” Clare said. 
How foolish she had been to mention 
Agatha to this woman! 

“You see, it’s hardly a story,” Mrs. 
Bartlett went on, ‘‘only a happening that 
changed my life. My father was not a good 
man, and, at last, when he was unkind to 
my mother, she—she—went off with an- 
other man.”’ 

“Ah!” It was but a monosyllable, but it 
encouraged the narrator to continue her 
confession—if such it could be called. 

“T never really blamed her—for my father 
was not faithful to her, anyway. And the 
man she went with she had loved for years. 
Yet’’—she paused—‘‘you see she had 
some one besides herself to consider.”’ 

“Your father, you mean?”’ Clare forced 
herself to ask. 

‘*No—me—her daughter,” the woman 
said briefly. “I was too young to know, 
and I was living with my grandmother at 
the time. .So I was just told that mother 
had gone away on a visit and had died. 
My father died not long afterward. For 
a good while I thought I was an orphan. 
Then I found out. A girl at school got 
angry with me and told me.” 

“Oh, how cruel!’”’ Clare exclaimed. 

“Yes,” the even voice went on; “I 
suppose it was. Yet it was kind compared 
to what my mother had done tome. Every- 
body knew it, of course. After that, I 
always knew that everybody knew it. I 
did not live here then, but up in Vermont. 
I always hope people here don’t know about 
it. My girl friends, of course, were good to 
me, and sorry for me. Have you ever had 
anybody pity you?” 
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‘“‘]—I—don’t know,” Clare stammered. 

“Well, I hope you may never know what 
it is to have anybody pity you—in that 
way, I mean. It’s one of the most fearful 
things that a girl can feel. Once I over- 
heard one of my friends say to another: 
‘I’m so sorry for Sarah on account of her 
mother’s sin. Of course we like her, 
but no man would want to marry a bad 
woman’s daughter.’” 

“Oh!” This time the exclamation was 
not one of perfunctory interest. It was 
fraught with sharp pain, and Mrs. Bartlett 
heard it. 

“I was sure you’d understand how I 
felt,” she went on. ‘You see, it’s one thing 
to know the daughter of an adulteress, but 
to marry her is another.” 

The nails on Clare’s clenched hands bit 
deep into the flesh of her soft palms, yet 
her voice was cold, almost hard. 

‘““That’s a dreadful word to use about 
a woman who went away through love— 
and from an unkind husband, at that.” 

“Yes; it 7s a dreadful word,” the other 
admitted. ‘It shocks you, too, but— 
while God may call her by another name— 
that is what people called my mother when 
they spoke of her—my mother! I know she 
was driven to do wrong by misery and by 
the kind of love she had never had for my 
father. Yet—now that I’m older—I know, 
too, she must have been lacking in the kind 
of feeling she ought to have had for her 
child. You see, I, the child, had to suffer 
for her sin. That was why, fora long time, I 
would not marry my husband. I felt as 
if I was bringing disgrace on him—though 
he knew all about mother before he asked 
me to marry him. He loved me enough to 
overlook all that had happened. Yet his 
family never forgave him for marrying, 
as they said, beneath him. It was not that 
I was a poor girl—they didn’t mind that— 
but because of what my mother did. She 
is dead now. I heard of her death some 
years back. I hope——” 

Her voice broke, and she hesitated. 

“What is it that you hope, Mrs. Bart- 
lett?”’ Clare heard herself asking. 

“T hope that she has been spared some 
part of the punishment that she might have 
had, and that what I have suffered will 
count for something in sparing her. Some- 
body’s got to suffer for every sin that’s 
committed. Sometimes it’s the guilty one; 
sometimes it’s the innocent. If I was the 
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Mrs. Merrill, clothed in a becoming negligee, met them at the foot of the stairs 
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guilty one, I’d pray God to let it be me 
that paid the penalty.” 

There was a long silence, broken at last 
by Clare. 

“Vet,” she pleaded timidly, ‘I am sorry 
for your mother. Her sin did not seem a 
sin to her. She was unhappy; her husband 
did not love her; she did not love him. An- 
other love came into her life. It would have 
been cruel for her to have to throw it away 
and suffer all the rest of her days.”’ 

“T know; I know,” said the widow. 
“Vet—some one had to suffer. It was not 
her child’s fault, and it wasn’t her child’s 
husband’s fault. Yet they paid the price.” 

“You never had any children?” The 
question was scarcely more than a whisper. 

“No,” the widow replied; “‘and when I 

get to thinking about the shadow on my 
life, I’m glad I have none. They might 
have had to pay, too.” 

“But,” Clare broke forth brusquely, 
“what about the man—your father? Was 
he not wicked, too? Was he not worse 
than your poor mother? But for him, she 

‘would have been happy and good.” 

““Ah, yes,” sighed the other; ‘but the 
world forgives men. It doesn’t forgive a 
woman. Even other women don’t. They 
say they do—but they don’t act their for- 
giveness. That’s the way of the world 
about such matters. It’s as if there was a 
wall of purity built around a woman to 
keep her different. Perhaps God put it 
there on account of the children. People 
forgot about my father. They never for- 
got about my mother.” 

Clare Merrill went to her room early 
that night. She wanted to be alone. Lying 
in the darkness, she tried to sleep. Then, 
as slumber eluded her, she tried to read. 

She took up a book that Arthur had sent 
her. It was Wells’ “The Passionate 
Friends.” 

“T have not read it,’’ Arthur had written, 
“but just now the title appeals to me.”’ 

She opened it at random, and her eyes 
fell on a sentence that seemed to stand out 
from the other paragraphs on the same 
page. She read: 


I was one man against something infinitely 
greater than I; I was one man against nearly all 
men, one man against laws, traditions, instincts, 
institutions, social order. 


She reread the sentence with a sort of 
horror. 


Was she that? She who had: been 
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afraid? It was a man who had written 
that thing, yet she, a woman, was doing 
that of which he wrote. 

“Tt’s as if there was a wall of purity built 
around a woman to keep her different,’ Mrs. 
Bartlett had said. ‘‘Perhaps God put it 
there on account of the children.” 

If so, dare she—a woman and a mother— 
dare she climb it? 


Early the following morning, Clare Mer- 
rill walked alone down to the telegraph- 
office. Arthur Fielders would be at the 
Tremont House, in Boston, that evening. 
She had promised to meet him there to- 
morrow. 

With a hand that did not tremble, she 
wrote a telegram to him and ordered the 
operator to send it immediately. 

That afternoon, she went back to New 
York. She had wired her husband to ex- 
pect her, and the automobile was waiting 
for her at the Grand Central Station. 
When Clare reached the house, her maid 
told her that Miss Agatha had come home 
to-day, and that she and Mr. Merrill were 
at the theater. 

When, late that evening, father and 
daughter returned, Mrs. Merrill, clothed in 
a becoming negligée, met them at the foot 
of the stairs. 

“T thought you wouldn’t mind our 
going, mother,” the girl explained, “for 
we did not know until after father had 
bought the theater tickets that you were 
coming back to-night.” 

“It was all right,’ said the mother. 
“Did you have a pleasant time?” 

She asked the question as she raised her 
face for her husband’s perfunctory kiss and 
forced herself to smile in resporse to his 
“Glad you’re back, my dear.”’ 

“Tt was an interesting play,’ the 
daughter replied. ‘‘TI’ll tell you about it if 
you care to hear the story,” she continued, 
as she followed her mother to her room. 
“Tt’s a problem-play, you know.” 

As the girl talked, the mother watched 
her. Agatha was growing very pretty, she 
thought. She was like her father in many 
ways. Could it be that there was also 
something of herself, the mother, in the 
child’s make-up? Her attention was sud- 
denly arrested by what the girl was saying. 

“Tt’s good to have you here to come home 
to, mother. It seemed very flat, returning 
from school with you away. Of course, 





‘It's good to have you here to come home to, mother. 


It seemed very flat, 


returning from school with you away ~ 


father was good and kind, and he and I 
understand each other thoroughly; yet, 
after all, there are ways in which a girl 


needs a mother, you know. Father was 
not expecting you for several days yet. 
What changed your plans?” 

The mother looked straight into her 
daughter’s eyes as she replied. 

“The thought of you brought me home, 
my dear,’ she said solemnly. 


The girl bent over her and kissed her, 

“Thank you,” she said, with a smile. 
“Tt was kind of you to alter your plans on 
my account. Good-night, and pleasant 
dreams!”” The woman sat still for some 
minutes after the daughter had gone. 
Then she rose with a sigh. 

“Kind of me to alter my plans!” she 
repeated. ‘‘Kind—to whom, I wonder? 
I couldn’t climb the wall—that’s all!” 
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“Is there any danger that you won't go through—finish the pictures?“ 


(Oysters at Jim's) 





Oysters 


at Jim’s 


Some of Sue’s Ideals Are Shattered 


“The Trufflers” is a name invented by Peter Ericson Mann, a playwright, to designate 
a group of radical young people in the quaint Greenwich Village section of New York 
city who, in their daily lives, apply the doctrines of modern individualistic philoso- 
phy. The conservative Peter has no use for trufflers, but he has fallen in love with 


one, Sue Wilde, and has become engaged to her. 
(called by his friends the Worm), is a devoted admirer of Sue. 


One of his roommates, Henry Bates 
For the sake of the girl, 


the cautious Peter has invested all his savings in a moving-picture company organ- 


ized by Jacob Zanin for the purpose of exploiting Sue’s talent. 


He has also written a 


scenario called ‘‘Nature,’’ a dramatic presentation of some of Zanin’s theories of life 


without hypocrisy of laws and manners. 


This is now being acted before the camera. 


By Samuel Merwin 


Author of “The Honey- Bee,” 


“Anthony the Absolute,” etc 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


OU know how the papers get things 
all wrong. They were out for the 
sensational emphasis, of course. 
Peter did not use a bottle. I don’t 

think they even have a liquor-license at the 
Muscovy. And I know he had only the 
one drink. 

The papers jumped at the chance to 
play with names of prominence; for Peter’s 
biography (as “Eric Mann, a playwright”’) 
lay embalmed, then as now, in every con- 
siderable newspaper morgue in America, 
and Zanin, creator of the poverty-blighted 
but really artistic and, oh, so interestingly 
Russian little Crossroads Theater, had 
already been heard of. Then, of course, 
the Nature Film-Producing Co., Inc., Jacob 
Zanin, president—filming the femininely 
free, preaching the primitive, dramatizing 
the very soul of Greenwich Village—was 
nuts to Park Row. 

The Worm (né Henry Bates) met Sue 
Wilde that afternoon as she stepped down 
from a Seventh Avenue car—carried it off 
with a quite successful air of easy surprise. 
He couldn’t see that it harmed Peter or any- 
body for him to meet her now and then. 
If it gave him pleasure just to see her walk 
—even in the middy blouse, old skirt, and 
sneakers she often wore at home, she was 
graceful as a Grecian vouth—to speak and 


then to listen to her voice as she answered, 
to glimpse her profile and sense the tint of 
health on her olive skin—whose business was 
it? So long as he was asking nothing! Be- 
sides, Sue didn’t dream. He didn’t intend 
that she should dream. He had lied to her 
with shy delight regarding his set habit of 
walking every afternoon. He hated walks— 
hated al! forms of exercise. He knew pretty 
accurately when she would be through her 
day’s work at the plant of the Interstellar 
Film Company, over in Jersey, because they 
were doing outside locations now, and out- 
door work, even in May, needs light. He 
knew precisely what trains she could catch, 
had, right now, a local time-table in a con- 
venient pocket. Sue was an outdoor girl, 
and would prefer ferry to tube. From the 
ferry it was car or sidewalk; either way, she 
couldn’t escape him unless she headed else- 
where than toward her dingy little apart- 
ment down here in the Village. 

To-day he walked home with her. 

She suggested tea. He let his eyes dwell 
on her an instant—she on the top step, he 
just below—and, in that instant, he forgot 
Peter. 

“All right;”’ said he, a pleasant glow in 
his breast, “if you’ll have dinner with me. 
They have a fresh lot of those deep-sea 
oysters at Jim’s.”’ 
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He caught her hesitation and recalled Peter. For a moment, they stood in silence, then, 

“Don’t let’s trade,” she said; ‘‘come in for tea, anyway.” 

He followed her in, reflecting. Peter or no Peter, it disturbed him to see this re- 
straint in Sue Wilde. He surmised that it disturbed her a little, too. It was possible, 
of course, that this was one of the evenings when Peter expected to appropriate her. 
The Worm was the least obtrusive of men, but he could be stubborn. Then and there, 
he asked if this was Peter’s evening. 

She was stooping to unlock the apartment door. 

“No,” she replied, rather shortly; “he’s working to-night.” 

They had hardly got into the apartment before the bell rang, and Sue went out to 
answer it. The Worm, sandy of hair, mild of feature, sat upon the arm of the willow 
chair, surveyed the half-furnished living-room, and smiled. 

In a mason jar on the mantel, next to a hit-or-miss row of Russian novels, Havelock 
Ellis’s “Sex in Relation to Society,’ Freud on ‘The Interpretation of Dreams,” and 

: two volumes of Schnitzler’s plays, blazed a large cluster 
of jonquils. At the other end of the mantel, drooping 
over the rim of the green water-pitcher, were dusty 
yellow roses, full blown, half their petals scattered on 
books, mantel, and hearth, their scent heavy in his 
nostrils. A tin wash-basin, on the Mission table by 

the wall, was packed, smothered, with pansies—buff, 
yellow, orange, purple, velvet-black. A bunch of 
violets surmounted an old sugar-bowl that shared 
with cigarette-boxes, matches, and ash-receiver 
the tabouret by the couch-bed. But what wid- 
ened the Worm’s faint smile into a forthright 
grin was a newly opened five-pound box of 
sweets, square and huge, on the table, tower- 
ing over the pansies. Sue came in, smiling 
herself, with a hint of the rueful, bear- 
ing before her a long parcel 

ia with square ends. 


fue stood gazing at the flowers 
“It's so—V°ctorian !* 
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“T'll bet it’s roses,’ observed the Worm. 
She tore off the paper, opened the box with quick fingers. It was roses—deep-red ones. 
She took a chocolate, nibbled it; then she stepped back, laughing a little, and threw 
out her hands. 
“Henry,” she cried, “what on earth am I to do with him? I’ve hinted. And I’ve 
begged. I’m afraid I'll hurt him 
“You would go and get engaged to him, Sue. 
And I must say he plays the réle with all his 
might.” After which remark, the Worm produced, 
scraped, filled, and lighted his pipe. 
“Til start the water,” said Sue, then, instead, 
stood gazing at the flowers. ‘It’s so—Victorian!”’ 
The Worm smiled. 
* Peter isn’t so easy to classify as that.” 
“IT know.” She reached for another 
chocolate. ‘He isn’t Victorian.” 
Not all the time, certainly. And not 
all over. Just in spots.” 
Her color deepened slightly. 
“You’ve never read the scenario he 
did for us, Henry. Nothing Victorian 
about that. There’s a ring to it—and 
power. Nobody who misses the modern 
spirit could have written it—not pos- 
sibly. It’s the real battle-cry of 
woman’s freedom. And a blow for 
honesty! It is when I think of 
that-—how the pictures are to 
be shown in every city and 
every village all over this 
country—reaching 
people that the 
books never 
reach, and 
touching 


The Worm smiled. “Peter isn't so easy to classify as that * 
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their emotions, yes, their hearts, where 
feminist speakers and such just antagonize 
them——”’ 

The sentence died out in mid-air. Sue, 
a flash in her deep-green eyes, stared out the 
window at the old red-brick walls that sur- 
rounded the score of fenced-in little back 
yards, walls pierced with hundreds of other 
rear windows and burdened with cluttered 
fire-escapes—walls hidden, here and there, 
by high-hung lines of washing. She spoke 
again. 

‘Don’t you see, Henry, that’s what makes 
this miserable business worth while. that’s 
what justifies it—all this posing before those 
camera people, working with hired actors 
that don’t, for a moment, know what it’s 
about, and don’t understand my being in 
it or my relations with Peter or the friendly 
feeling I have for Zanin—it’s getting so | 
have to fight it out with myself all over 
again every morning to get through it at 
all. But when I’m almost hopelessly stale, 
all I have to do is come home here and shut 
the door and curl up on the couch and read 
the thing as Peter wrote it—it brings the 
vision back, Henry! And then I think of 
him staking all his savings to make it a suc- 
cess—oh, I know that’s personal, just for 
me—”’ Sue was having trouble with 
sentences to-day. This one didn’t get fin- 
ished, either. She stood there brooding, 
started another one. ‘Henry, Zanin 
couldn’t do it—with all his intelligence and 
drive—it took Peter to phrase Zanin’s own 
ideas, and then add the real quality to 
them and form and human feeling. Zanin 
is cold, an intellectualist, not an artist—’’ 
Suddenly she broke out with this: ‘Of 
course, this marriage means a long series 
of adjustments. Do you suppose I don’t 
know that? Doesn’t every marriage?”’ 

The Worm was silent, smoking slowly 
and watching her. 

He was thinking very soberly, “Whom 
among women the gods would destroy, they 
first make honest.” 

Sue felt his gaze, and raised her chin with 
a little jerk, tried to smile, finally caught 
up the box of roses and buried her face in 
them. 

‘Peter oughtn’t to spend the money,” 
she cried, not unhumorously; ‘“‘but it 7s 
dear of him. Every time I come into the 
room, the flowers sing to me.”’ 

“After all,” said he, helping her out, 
“it’s a relief, in these parts, to see some 
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one taking marriage seriously. Date set 
yet?” 

She nodded. 

“Not telling?” 

She shook her head. 

“Soon?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s all. No more questions.”’ 

‘Religious ceremony?”’ 

“Hardly, Henry.” She was a thought 
grim about this. 

‘You can be as rationalistic as you like,” 
said he, musing, “but marriage 7s a fairy- 
story. Like the old-fashioned Christmas, 
with tree and candles and red bells—-yes, 
and Santa Claus. You can’t rationalize 
love, and you can’t casualize it. Not with- 


out debasing it. Love isn’t rational. It 7s 
exclusive, exacting, mysterious. It isn’t 


even wholly selfish.” His tone lightened. 
‘All of which is highly heterodox, here on 
Tenth Street.” 

She smiled faintly, and busied herself 
over the teakettle. 

“T’m glad to see 
friendly, Sue.” 

She sobered, and said, 

“There, it’s boiling!” 

The bell sounded again—two short rings, 
a pause, one long ring. She started, bit 


that Zanin keeps 


her lip. 

“‘That’s Zanin now,” she said. ‘“‘He 
hasn’t been here since—’’ She moved to- 
ward the door, then hesitated. “I wish 


bit her lip again, 
He heard the door 


you would—” She 
then suddenly went. 
open, and heard her saying: ‘“‘ Henry Bates 
is here. Come in.” Then the strong, 
slightly husky voice of the Russian Jew 
who had so stirred up Greenwich Village 
of late—the curiously hard-headed but 
exuberant idealist, the man of insight and 
courage, the genius, who (it was said) had 
“made” Sue Wilde at the Crossroads 
Theater. ‘ Certainly he had been instant to 
perceive her quality and laboriously patient 
in developing her great gifts. 

He entered the room, a hulking young 
man; burning eyes in a peasant’s face; 
strong inner forces ill concealed behind the 
quietly casual manner that is the hall- 
mark of Greenwich Viilage folk. The man 
had a vision. And he had power—unhin- 
dered by the inhibitions of the Anglo- 
Saxon conscience, undisciplined by the 
Latin instinct for form, self-freed from the 
grim shackles of his own ancestry. He 











wore a wrinkled suit, cotton shirt and roll- 
ing collar, an old gray sweater in lieu of 
waistcoat. 

He drank three cups of tea, chatted 
restively, drummed with big fingers on the 
chair-arm, and finally looked at his watch. 

The Worm knocked the ashes from his 
pipe and considered. Just what did Sue 
wish he would do? No use glancing at her 
for further orders, for now she was avoid- 
ing his glances. He decided to leave. 

Out on the sidewalk, he stood for a mo- 
ment, hesitating between a sizable mess of 
those deep-sea bivalves at Jim’s oyster-bar 
and wandering back across Sixth Avenue 
and Washington Square to the rooms. It 
wasn't dinner-time; but every hour is an 
hour with oysters, and Jim’s was only a 
step. But, then, he knew that he didn’t 
want to eat them alone. For one moment 
of pleasant self-forgetfulness. he had pic- 
tured Sue sitting on the other side of the 
oysters. They went with Sue to-night, were 
dedicated to her. He considered this 
thought, becoming rather severe with him- 
self, called it childish sentimentality; but 
he didn’t go to Jim’s. He went to the 
rooms. 

When he had gone, Zanin hitched for- 
ward in his chair and fixed his eyes on Sue. 

“What is it, Jacob?” she asked, not 
facing him. 

He wasted no words. 

“You know something of our business 
arrangements, Sue—Peter’s and mine.” 

She nodded. 

“There's a complication. When we 
formed the Nature Film Company, we had, 
as assets, my ideas and energy, and Peter’s 
money and theatrical experience. And we 
had you, of course. You were vital—I 
built the whole idea around your person- 
ality.” 

“Yes, I know,” she broke in, with a 
touch of impatience. 

‘Peter stood ready to put in not more 
than four to five thousand dollars. That 
was his outside figure. He told me that it 
was nearly all he had—and, anyway, that 
he is living on his capital.’’ 

I know all that,” said she. 

“Very good!” He put down his tea- 
cup and spread his hands in a sweeping 
gesture. ‘‘Now for the rest of it. Of 
course we had no organization or equip- 
ment, so we made the deal with the Inter- 
stellar people. They took a third interest. 
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They supply studio, properties, camera 
men, the use of their New Jersey place, and 
actors, and hand us a bill every week. 
Naturally, since we got to work with all 
our people on the outside locations, the 
bills have been heavy—last week and this,— 
especially this. Before we get through 
they'll be heavier.” 

He drew a folded paper from his pocket, 
spread it out with a slap of a big hand, 
gave it to her. 

“Why, Jacob,” she faltered, and caught 
her breath. “Eight hundred and——” 

He nodded. 

“It’s running into regular money. And 
here we are! Peter has put in three thou- 
sand already.”’ 

‘Three thousand!” 

“ More—about thirty-two hundred.” 

‘But, Jacob, at this rate——”’ 

“What will the whole thing cost? My 
present estimate is twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand.”’ 

Sue flushed with something near anger. 

“This is new, Jacob! You said three or 
four thousand.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
impassive. 

“It is as new to meas to you. The situ- 
ation is growing. We must grow with it. 
We've got a big idea. It has all our ideals 
in it, and it’s going to be a practical suc- 
cess besides. It’s going to get across, Sue. 
We'll all make money—real money. It'll 
seem queer.’’ Sue, eyes wide, was search- 
ing that mask of a face. ‘But here’s the 
difficulty: Peter isn’t strong enough to 
swing it. Within another week we'll be 
past his limit—and we can't stop. He 
can't stop. Don’t you see?”’ 

She was pressing her hands against her 
temples. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a daze; ‘I see.” 

“Well, now.” He found a cigarette on 
the tabouret, lighted it, squared around. 
‘The Interstellar people aren’t fools. They 
know we're stuck. They’ve made us an 
offer.” 

“For the control?” 

He nodded. 

“For the control, yes. But they leave 
us an interest. They’d have to, or pay us 
good big salaries. You see, they’re in, too. 


His face was 


It means some sacrifice for us but—oh, 
well, after all, it means that the ‘Nature’ 
film 
and 


They'll finance it 
There’s 


has some value. 
undertake the distribution. 
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where we might have come a cropper, any- 
way—the distribution. I’ve just begun to 
see that. You keep learning.” 

She was trying to think—even succeed- 
ing, after a little. 

“Jacob,” she said very quietly, “why 
do you bring this to me?” 

He. spread his hands. 

“This is business now. I'll be brutal.” 
She nodded, lips compressed. ** You and 
Peter—you're to be married, the minute 
we get the picture done, I suppose.” 

“Sut that——" 

He waved at the flowers, stared grimly 
at the huge box of candy. 

‘Peter's an engaged man, an idiot. He's 
living in 1880. I’m the man who offered 
you love with freedom. Don’t you realize 
that the time has come when Peter and | 
can’t talk? It’sthetruth,Sue. You know 
it. You’re the only human link between us. 
Therefore, I’m talking to you.” He waited 
for her to reply; then, as she was still, 
added this, quite dispassionately: ‘‘ Better 
watch Peter, Sue. He's not standing up 
very well under the strain. I don’t believe 
he’s used to taking chances. Of course, 


when a nervous, cautious man does decide 


to plunge——” 


She interrupted him. 

‘“T take it you're planning to go ahead, 
regardless, Jacob.” 

‘“Of course.”’ He shrugged his shoulders. 
‘“T’ve told you we can’t stop—Peter, least 
of all. It’s pure luck to us that the Inter- 
stellar folks can’t stop, either.” 

“You mean—if they could—we’d——” 

‘Fail? Certainly. Smash.” He wasgrim. 

Sue felt his strength, found herself ad- 
miring him, as she had admired him in the 
past—coldly, with her mind only. 

‘T will not go to him as your messenger,”’ 
she said, again partly angry. 

“All right! If you won’t, call him—” 
He waved toward the telephone. ‘Is he 
home now?” She nodded. “It’s a part- 
nership for him—a good offer—responsible 
people. See here, Sue: You must be made 
to grasp this. We’re going straight on. 
Got to. The problem is to make Peter 
understand—the shape he’s in, frightened 
to death—he won't listen to me. It’s up 
to you, Sue. It’s a job to be handled. 
I’m trying to tell you. One way or another, 
it’s got to be broken to him to-night. We’ve 
got precious little time to give him for his 
nervous upset before he comes around.” 


at Jim's 


Sue looked at him. Her hands were 
folded in her lap. 

* Well?” said he. 

‘Jacob, you shouldn't have come to me.”’ 

“You won't even call him?” 

“No.” 

“May I?” 

“Of course.” 

He got up, moved toward the telephone, 
hesitated midway, changed his mind, and 
picked up his hat. Holding it between his 
hands, he stood over her. She waited. 
But instead of speaking, he went out. 

She sat there a brief time, thinking, 
went over to the telephone herself, even 
fingered the receiver, gave it up, busied 
herself nunting a receptacle for Peter's 
roses, finally settling on an earthenware 
crock. 


Meanwhile, the Worm walked slowly and 
thoughtfully across to Washington Square 
and the old brick apartment-building where 
he and Peter Ericson Mann and Hy Lowe 
had dwelt together for three vears in bach- 
elor content. 

Peter was there, a gloomily. intense fig- 
ure, bent over the desk at the farther end 
of the nearly dark studio, his long face, the 
three little pasteboard bank-books before 
him, the pad on which he was figuring, and 
his thin hands illuminated in the yellow 
circle from the drop-light on the desk. 
Just behind him on the small table was his 
typewriter, and sheets of paper were scat- 
tered on the floor. He lifted his face, 
peered at the Worm through his large, 
horn-rimmed_ glasses (not spectacles), 
then, with nervous quickness, threw the 
bank-books into a drawer, which he locked. 
He tore up the top sheet of the pad, noted 
pencil indentations on the sheet next’ under 
it, and tore that up, too. 

Hello!” he remarked listlessly. 

“Hello!” replied the Worm, adding, with 
a touch of self-consciousness, ‘Just had a 
dish of tea with Sue.” 

“Over at her place?”’ 

The Worm nodded. 

“Any—anyone else there?” 

“Zanin came in.” 

Peter winced and whitened a little about 
the mouth, then suddenly got up and, with 
an exaggerated air of casualness, set about 
picking up the papers on the floor. This 
done, he strode to the window and stared 
out over the square, where hundreds of 
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electric lights twinkled through the young foliage. Suddenly he swung around. 
“It’s a strain,” he said, in a suppressed, clouded voice. 
‘Doubtless.’ murmured the, Worm, reaching for the evening paper. 
“Zanin used to try to—to make love to her.” 
The Worm thought, “Is he going to crv!” Some 
effort must be made to stem this mounting current. 
“Oh, well,” said the Worm, rather hurriedly, 
“vou’re tree from worry, Pete.”’ 
‘““God—if I were!”’ muttered the eminent modernist. 
“But you ere! Good Lord, man, here I’ve just 
asked her to have dinner with me, and she ducked 
wouldn’t even eat witn me!” 
“But——” 
“But nothing! It was flatly because’ she is en- 
gaged to you.” 
Peter thought this over and brightened. 
‘But see here,” he cried: “I’m not a Turk! 
I’m not trying to lock her up.” 


Zanin hitched forward in his chair and 
fixed his eyes on Sue, *‘* What is it, 
Jacob?” she asked, not facing him 
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The Worm was silent. Peter confronted 
him, spoke with vehemence. 

“Sue is free—absolutely. I want her to 
be free. I wouldn’t have it otherwise— 
not for a moment. It’s absurd that she 
should hesitate about dining with you, or— 
or’’—though with assurance—“ with 
any man.” 

Peter walked around the room, stopping 
again before the Worm, who was now sit- 
ting on the desk, looking over the evening 
paper. 

“Oh, come now,” said Peter; “put up 
that paper! Listen to me. Here you are, 
one of my oldest friends, and you make me 
out a Victorian monster with the woman I 
love. Damn.it, man, vou ought to know 
me better! And you ought to know Sue 
better. If her ideas are modern and free, 
mine are, if anything, freer. Yes, they are! 
In a sense—in a sense—I go farther than 
she does. She is marrying me because it 
is the thing she wants to do. Thai’s the 
only possible basis on which I would accept 
her love. If that love ever dies—”’ Peter, 
who could be eloquent, and whose instinct for 
the heroic was the deepest, strongest instinct 
in him, was all eloquence and heroism. Self- 
convinced, all afire, he stood there with up- 
raised arm. And the Worm, rather fasci- 
nated, let his paper drop and watched the 
man. “If that love ever dies,” the im- 
pressive voice rang on, ‘‘no matter what the 
circumstances—engaged, married——it abso- 
lutely does not matter; Sue is free. Good 
God! You—of all people! Do vou sup- 
pose I would fasten on Sue, on that ador- 
able, inspired girl, the shackles of an 
old-fashioned property marriage? Do you 
suppose I would have the hardihood to 
impose trammels on that free spirit?” 

Carried away by his own climax, Peter 
whirled, snatched up the desk telephone, 
called Sue’s number, waited, tense as a 
statue, for the first sound of her voice, then 
said, instantly assuming the caressingly 
gentle voice of the perfect lover: 

‘Sue dear, hello! how are vou? . . . Tired? 
Oh, !’m sorry. Better get out somewhere. 
. . . Wish I could come, but a job’s a job. 
I'll stick it out. Wait, though! Here’s 
Henry Bates, with nothing to do. I’m 
going to send him over to take you out 
make you eat something, and then walk a 
bit. It’s what you need, little girl... . 


less 


No; not a word! I’m going to ring off now. 
He’ll come right over. 


Good-by, dear.” 
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He put down the instrument, turned with a 
air of calm triumph. ‘All right,’’ he said 
commandingly. “Run along. Take her 
to the Muscovy. I may possibly join vou 
later, but don’t wait for me. We’re not 
going to have any more of this fool notion 
that Sue isn’t free.’”’ With which, he sat 
down at his typewriter and plunged into 
his work. 

The Worm, taken aback, stared at him. 
Then, slowly, he smiled. He didn’t care 
particularly about the Muscovy. It was 
too self-consciously ‘‘interesting’’—one of 
those semi-amateur, short-lived little base- 
ment restaurants that succeed each other 
with some rapidity in the Greenwich 
Village section. The Worm was thinking 
again of Jim’s exceedingly Anglo-Saxon 
chop-house and of those salty deep-sea 
oysters, arrived this day. At the Muscovy 
you had Russian table-cloths and napkins; 
and eager girls, sampling art and _ life, 
talked literature (Russian exclusively) and 
psychology (emotional exclusively) to tired- 
appearing young men of two or three races. 
The tables were too small there, and set 
too close together. You couldn't talk. 
You couldn’t think. 

He wondered if Peter hadn’t chosen the 
place, thus arbitrarily, because Sue’s friends 
would be there and would see her enacting 
this freedom of his. 

Peter was now pecking with a rather 
extraordinary show of energy at the type- 
writer. The Worm, studying him, noted 
that his body was rigidly erect and his fore- 
head beaded with sweat, and began to 
realize that the man was in a distinct state 
of nerves. It was no good talking to him 
—not now. 

So, meekly but not unhumorously obey- 
ing orders, the Worm set out. 

Sue met him at her door with a demure 
smile. 

“Where is it?’’ she asked. ‘* Jim’s?”’ 

He shook his head. His face. the tone 
of his voice were impenetrable. There was 
nct so much as a glimmer of mischief in 
his quietly expressive eyes: though Sue, 
knowing Henry Bates, looked there for it. 

“No,” he said: ‘‘we are to go to the 
Muscovy.” 

Peter, meanwhile, continued his frenzy 
of work for a quarter-hour, then slackened, 
finally stopped, sighed, ran his long fingers 
through his hair, and, gloomy again, 
turned wearily around to the desk, unlocked 












his own particular drawer, brought out 
the three bank-books, and resumed his 
figuring on the pad. If you could have 
looked over his shoulder, you would have 
seen that his pencil faltered, that he 
added one column, slowly and laboriously, 
six or seven times, getting a different result 
each time, and that then, instead of keep- 
ing at it or even: throwing the book back 
into the drawer, he fel! to marking over the 
figures, shading the down strokes, elabor- 
ating the dollar-signs, enclosing the whole 
column within a two-lined box, and then 
placing carefully round dots in rows be- 
tween the double lines. ‘This done, he 
lowered his head and sighted, to see if the 
rows were straight. They were not satis- 
factory. He hunted through the top draw- 
ers, and then on the bookcase, for an eraser. 

There was a loud knock at the door. 

He started, caught his breath, then sank 
back, limp and white, in his chair. At the 
third knocking, he managed to get up and 
go to the door. It was a messenger-boy 
with a note. : 

Peter held the envelop down in the little 
circle of yellow light on the desk. It was 
addressed in Zanin’s loose scrawl. The 
handwriting definitely affected him. It 
seemed to touch a region of his nervous 
system that had been worn quiveringly 
He tore the envelop open 


raw of late. 

and unfolded the enclosure. There were 
two papers, pinned together. The top 
paper was a bill from the Interstellar 


people for eight hundred and twenty dol- 
lars and fifty cents. The other was in 
Zanin’s hand—-penciled. 

It’s getting beyond us, Mann. They offer to 
carry it through for a sixty-per-cent. interest. It’s 
a good proposition. We’ve got to take it. Come 
over to the Muscovy about eight, and I'll have 
copies of the contract they offer. Don’t delay, or 
the work will stop to-morrow. 


Peter carefully unpinned the two papers, 
laid them side by side on the desk, smoothed 
them with his hands. Doing this, he looked 
at his hands. The right one he raised, 
held it out, watched it. It trembled. He 
then experimented with the left. That 
trembled, too. He stood irresolute, opened 


the three savings-bank books, sprtad them 
beside the papers, stared at the collection, 
long and steadily, until it began to exert a 
hypnotic effect on his unresponsive mind. 
He finally stopped this, straightened up, 
stared at the wall. 
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“Still,” ran his thoughts, ‘I seem to be 
fairly calm. Perhaps, as a creative artist, I 
shall gain something from the experience. I 
shall see how men act in utter catastrophe. 
Come to think of it, very few artists ever see 
a business failure at short range. This, of 
course, borders on tragedy. I am done 
for. But, from the way I am taking this 
now, I believe I shall continue to be calm. 
I must tell Sue, of course—it may make a 
difference. I think I will take one stiff 
drink. But no more. Just the one. It 
will steady my nerves. And I won't look 
at those things any longer. After the drink, 
I think I shall take a walk. And I will be 
deliberate. I will simply think it out, 
make my decision, and abide by it.” 


Sue and the Worm had no more than 
seated themselves at the Muscovy when 
Zanin came briskly in, hat in hand—still 
in the wrinkled old suit, still wearing the 
gray sweater for a waistcoat—keen of face, 
buoyant even. He threaded his way be- 
tween the tables, nodding here and there 
in response to the cries of, ‘‘ Hello, Jacob!” 
came straight to Sue, and, with a casual 
greeting for the Worm, bent over and 
claimed her ear. 

“Sue,” he said, low, “I called up, then 
took a chance on finding you here. I’ve 
sent the bill to Peter. And I’ve told him 
of the break in our plans. The lawyer for 
the Interstellar people is coming with the 
new contract—meets me up-stairs in the 
club. I’ve told Peter to be here at eight. 
But I’ve got to know about you. Is there 
any danger that you won’t go through— 
finish the pictures?” 

“You mean—in case 

He nodded. 

“If Peter and I smash up. Whatever 
happens. I can’t see ahead myself. But 
the pictures are half done, and they’re all 
you. It would be serious if you——”’ 

She silenced him with a nervous glance 
about, compressed her lips, then slowly 
nodded. 

‘“T’ll finish,” she said very soberly. 

“All right,” he replied; “I knew you 
would, of course. But I had to ask. 
Things have changed so—I’ll be down later.” 

Sue watched him as he made his way to 
the door, paused for a word with one of 
the girl waitresses—an impoverished young 
writer and idealist, Jewish, rather pretty, 
who had played with them at the Cross- 


” 
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roads—and finally disappeared in the hall, 
turning back toward the stairway that led 
up. to the rooms of the Freewoman’s Club. 

The Worm was studying the menu. He 
waited until her eyes and her thoughts 
returned to the table, then looked up at 
her, with a quiet grin. 

“How. about food, Sue?”’ said he. 

She gazed at him, collected her thoughts, 
looked down at the card. Then she made 
an effort to smile. 

“Sorry, Henry —- ve lost my appetite. - 
She pressed the edge of the card against 
her pursed lips. ‘Henry, let’s get out— 
go over to Jim’s.”’ 

He shook his head. 

“We can’t,” he said. Then he saw her 
gaze narrow intently over his shoulder, so 
intently that he turned. 

Peter was standing in the 
peering about the room—a 
elaborately self-contained Peter. 
drooped at the corners. The lines that 
extended downward from his nose were 
deeper than usual, had something the ap- 
pearance of being carved in a gray-marble 
face. 

Peter’s gaze—he seemed to find it diffi- 
cult to focus his eyes, was laborious about 
it—finally rested on their table. Slow!y he 
got through the crowd, approaching them. 
He jostled one of the girl waiters, and, turn- 
ing, apologized with rather extraordinary 
formality. The girl glanced after him, 
curious. 

The Worm looked around, perceived an 
unoccupied chair at a neighboring table, 
lifted it over the heads of his neighbors 
and set it down beside his own. Peter 
dropped into it, saying, 

‘I’m sorry to dis turb you 
thing has come up— 

The Worm found it rather uncomfort- 
able. His first impulse was to withdraw 
and let Peter and Sue talk. But people 
were looking at them; there were audible 
whispers; he decided to do nothing con- 
spicuous. He sat back in his chair and 
studied the menu again. “T’ll know the 
thing by heart pretty soon!’’ he thought. 

Peter leaned forward toward Sue. She 
was watching him calmly, the Worm 
thought; but she was a little flushed. 
There was no escaping the conversation 
that followed. Peter managed to keep his 
voice fairly low; but it was plain that he 
barely realized where he was. The whole 


doorway, 
repressed, 
His mouth 


two—some- 
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engine of his mind—by no means a poor 
engine—racing now at several thousand 
r. p. m.—was headed inward. 

“We'll have to auit the pictures, Sue, 
dear. I can’t tell you the whole story now 
—not here—but Zanin has absolutely 
broken faith. He has wrecked me—not 
that I mind that—it’s the crookedness of 
the thing—the ideals he professed. He’s 
sold us out; it’s a dirty commercial scheme, 
after all, that he’s dragged you into.”’ The 
inner pressures were evident now in Peter’s 
voice. It was still low, but it shook and 
came out jerkily and huskily. He was 
stopping frequently to swallow. 

Sue’s fingers strayed: toward her fork, 
turned it slowly. Her eves followed her 
fingers. A waitress came toward them, 
stood unnoticed, and turned away, ex- 
changing an amused glance with friends at 
the next table. 

‘It’s a complete smash,” Peter went on. 

‘Any way vou look at it, it’s a smash. 
There’s just that jast step to take—we 
musi get out.” 

‘*Please,’”?’ Sue murmured; 

“But, Sue 

“Don’t, Peter; we can talk later.” 

‘But there’s nothing to say.”. Now the 
Worm caught in his voice Peter’s uncer- 
tainty of her. “Is there, Sue?” 

She turned and turned the fork. 
eves were fastened on her face 
abjectly. She slowly nodded. 

‘But, Sue, } ie 

She drew a long breath, 

“T’ve got to finish the pictures, 
“Sue, you can’t——” 

“T simply won’t talk this out here. But 
it would wreck Jacob if I stopped now.” 

It seemed to the Worm that Peter had 
to make a desperate effort to comprehend 
this. His brows were knit, his eves wan- 
dering. 

Finally, he said: 

“But, Sue, good God! You don’t under- 
stand. Zanin has wrecked me!” 

“I’m not sure about that—if we finish 
the pictures. If we don’t—yes.” 

Peter’s hands gripped the edge of ‘the 
table. 

“Sue, Zanin has been talking with you!” 

“Please, Peter; not so loud!” 

“Has he? Answer me!”’ 

Slowly she nodded. 

“Are you playing fair with me?” 

“Oh, Peter—ves; I am!” 


“not here!’ 


Peter’s 
hungrily, 


faced him. 
Peter.” 
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“You are still engaged to be my wife?” 

*Yes—please, Peter— 

‘Then’’—the moment Henry Bates had 
shrewdly, painfully awaited, as he watched 
the man, came now; the suppressions that 
had been struggling within Peter's breast 
broke bounds; his voice suddenly rang out 

“then, I forbid you to go on!” 

Sue: paled, seemed to sink down a little 
in her chair, knit her brows, said nothing. 

The room was very Even the 
Greenwich Village crowd startled, 
hushed by the queer sense of impending 
drama that filled the room. 

During the long hush, several girls went 
out hurriedly. Others struggled unsuc- 
cess‘uliy to make talk. One laughed. 

Peter looked around with half-hearted 
defiance, then dropped his eyes. 

Evidently,” he said, addressing the 
Worm with queer, precise formality, ‘‘the 
thing for me to do is to go. I am not de- 
sired here.” But he sat motionless. 

It was at this point that Zanin came in. 
He saw Peter, crowded brusquely across 
the room, laid a legal-appearing document 
on the table at Peter’s elbow, and said: 

‘Look this over, Peter, and meet me up- 
stairs a little later. Their man is coming. 
They give us no choice—we must sign to- 
night.” 

Peter squared around at the first tones 
of the strong, slightly husky voice, drew in 
his chin, scowled. It appeared to the 
Worm that he was making a desperate 
effort to look dignified. But at the last 
words, Zanin dropped a large hand on 
Peter’s shoulder. 

That was what made the 
rather, what set it off. 


still. 


was 


trouble, or 


J have explained that the Muscovy oc- 
cupied a basement. The ceiling was low. 
The tables—small ones around the walls, 
and two longer ones across the center space 

with their chairs (common kitchen chairs, 
they were) filled the room except for.an 
opening near the door. In the opening, at 
one side of the door, was the small table 
that served as a cashier’s desk. It was 
covered with slips of paper and little heaps 
of coin, and some bank-notes under an iron 
paper-weight—the whole in charge of a 
meek girl with big spectacles. 

There were twenty-five or thirty persons 
in the room—mostly women and girls. Of 
the four or five men, two, in a party near 
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the door, were painters with soft, curling 
beards; the others, young anarchists and 
talkers, were seated over in the further 
corner near one of the barred front windows. 

A feature of the scene that Henry Bates 
will never forget was that Peter first rose, 
deliberately produced an eye-glass case 
from an inner pocket, and carefully put his 
glasses away. Then he sprang at Zanin— 
apparently not striking cleanly with 
clenched fists, but clawing and slapping, 
and shouting breathlessly. I suppose that 
in every man who has been a boy and a 
youth there is a strain of vulgarity, innate 
or acquired. It is exhibited when reason 
flees. Reason had certainly fled from Peter. 
For what he was shouting was this—over 
and over: 

“A Jew won't fight! A Jew won't fight!” 

In the surprise of this first rush, Zanin 
retreated, sparring ineffectually, backed into 
the corner of a table, crashed over it, went 
down with it to the foor amid broken dishes, 
steaming food, and the wreckage of a chair. 
Two young women were thrown also. One 
of them screamed; the other appeared to 
be stunned, and the Worm somehow got to 
her, lifted her up, and supported her out 
the service-door to the kitchen. 

When he returned, the panic was on. 
Gasping and shrieking, various hitherto 
calm young women whom nothing in life 
could surprise were fighting past each other 
for the door. But one young man, pasty- 
faced, with longish hair—name of Waters 
Coryell, a minor leader of Village thought, 
who, until now, had surveyed all human 
existence from a lofty pinnacle of intellec- 
tual supremacy—went through the strug- 
gling group like a thin tornado, tearing 
aside the women that blocked his way, 
symbolizing, in a magnificent burst of un- 
self-conscious energy, the instinct of self- 
preservation—with a _ subconscious eye, 
doubtless, to later achievements in self- 
expression. 

The Worm saw his flight, and momen- 
tarily smiled. He had heard Waters Coryell 
expound the doctrine that a man should 
do what he wants to do. 

‘He wants to get out,’ mused the Worm. 

Peter did not at once leap upon the fallen 
Zanin. He first cast about for a weapon. 
At Sue’s elbow was a large water-pitcher. 
He seized this, and for a moment stood over 
his opponent, brandishing it and again 
shouting, ““A Jew won’t fight!”” He was 
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in this attitude when the Worm returned 
from the kitchen. 

The room was nearly empty now. Over 
at the door, the meek little cashier with the 
big spectacles was calling out in a sharp, 
small voice: 

‘Pay your checks, please! 
checks!” 

And one girl, her eyes glassy with fright, 
automatically responding to the suggestion, 
was fumbling in her wrist-bag, saying, 

*T don’t seem to have the change.”’ 

The Worm hesitated for a moment be- 
tween getting Sue out and trying to stop the 
fight. Sue had pushed back her chair a 
little way but was still sitting there. 

At this moment, Zanin, who was trying 
to draw himself away on his elbows to a 
point where he could get up in reasonable 
safety, saw an opportunity to trip Peter. 
Instantly he put the idea into effect. Peter 
went down. The water-pitcher was shat- 
tered on the fleor. The two men clinched 
and rolled over and over among the chairs, 
against the legs of another table. 

The Worm turned to Sue. 

“You'd better get out,” he said. 

She was quite white. 

I suppose,’’ she managed to say, “I’m 
no use here.” 

‘Not a bit.” 

He took her arm and steadied her until 
she was clear of the wreckage. Everyone 
else had got out now, except the girl 
with the big spectacles. She stood flat- 
tened against the wall, apparently all but 
unable to breathe. As Sue Wilde passed, 
however, she gasped out, 

“Check, please!” 

The Worm snorted, caught Sue’s arm 
again, and rushed her out and up the 
steps to the sidewalk. Out here, most of 
those who had been in the basement stood 
about in groups. Others, street-children 
and loungers, were appearing. The situ- 
ation was ripening swiftly into a street 
crowd with its inevitable climax of police 
interference. 

“Move away,” said the Worm to Sue, 
“as far as the square.”” And he spoke to > 
others whom he knew. The crowd thinned. 
Then, making a wry face in the dim light, 
the Worm headed back down the steps, 
muttering, “Physical prowess is not my 
specialty, but——”’ 

He carefully shut the street-door after 
him and turned the key. The little cashier 
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was on the stairs now, crouching low against 
the wall. The Worm half listened for a 
“Check, please!’ as he came down the 
corridor. There was a suspicious silence in 
the dining-room. The Worm hurried to 
the door. 

There, just within the door, stood Peter. 
His right coat sleeve had been ripped nearly 
off at the shoulder-seam and hung down 
over hishand. He was fumbling at it with 
the left hand, frantically trying, first, to 
roll it back, then, to tear it off. Zanin, 
over against the farther wall, was getting 
heavily to his feet. He paused only an 
instant, then charged straight at Peter. 

One glance at the eminent playwright 
made it plain that his frenzy already was 
tempered with concern. He had made, it 
appeared, a vital miscalculation. This par- 
ticular Jew would figk —was, apparently, 
only just beginning to fight. There was 
blood on Zanin’s cheek, trickling slowly 
down from a cut just under the eye. His 
clothes, like Peter's, were covered with the 
dirt of the floor. His eyes were savage. 

Peter again groped blindly for a weapon. 
His hand, ranging over the cashier’s table, 
closed on the iron paper-weight. He threw 
it at the onrushing Zanin, missed his head 
by an inch, caught desperately at a neat 
little pile of silver quarters, threw these. 
Then Zanin struck him. 

The thing was no longer a comedy. 
Zanin, a turbulent hulk of a man, was 
roused and dangerous. The Worm caught 
his arm and shoulder, shouted at him, tried 
to wrench the two apart. Zanin threw him 
off with such force that his head struck hard 
against the wall. The Worm saw stars. 

The fighters reeled, locked together, back 
into the dintng-room, knocked over the 
cashier’s table, and fell on it. Zanin gave 
a groan of pain and closed his big hands on 
Peter’s neck. 

The Worm ran up the stairs. Three men 
were sitting, very quiet. in the reading-room 
of the Freewoman’s Club. Waters Coryell 
dominated. 

“For God’s sake,” said the Worm 
quietly, “come down!” 

Waters Coryell, who professed anarch- 
ism, surveyed him coolly. 

‘The thing to do,” he replied, “obviously, 
is to telephone the police.”’ 

‘Telephone your aunt!” said the Worm, 
and ran back down-stairs. 

Peter and Zanin were still on the floor, 
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at grips. But their strength seemed to 
have flagged. One fact, noted with relief, 
was that Zanin had not yet choked Peter 
to death. They were both purple of face, 
breathing hard, staring at each other. 
Some of Zanin’s still trickling blood had 
transferred itself to Peter’s face and mixed 
with the dirt there. 

The Worm caught up a chair, swung it 
over his head, and said, in deadly earnest, 

“You two get up. or I'll smash both your 
heads!” 

They continued for a moment to glare 
at each other. Then Zanin managed to 
catch enough breath to say, 

‘But the man’s insane!” 

Peter gulped. 

“Tam nofinsane! Nothing of the kind!” 

‘Get up,’ commanded the Worm. 

Very slowly, eying each other, they 
obeyed. Zanin brushed off his clothes as 
well as he could with his hands, then, for 
the first time conscious of the blood on his 
face, mopped at it with his handkerchief. 
Peter went off under the low-hanging center- 
chandelier and examined, with a pained 
expression, his ruined coat. 

There were steps and voices on the stairs. 
She of the big spectacies appeared in the 
doorway. 

“IT beg your pardon,” observed Peter, 
with breathless formality, ‘but have you 
got a pin?” 

She stared at him, then at Zanin, finally 
at the Worm. 

“There’s a gentleman up-stairs,” 
said mechanically, in a lifeless voice. 

The Worm went up. A_ businesslike 
young man was standing in the upper hall, 
looking about him with mild curiosity. 

‘Whom do you wish to see?” asked the 
Worm. 

“Mr. Zanin and Mr. Mann.” 


she 
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‘‘Oh—you must be the attorney for the 
Interstellar people!”’ 

“Tam.” 

‘Come this way,” said the Worm, with 
calm, and ushered him down the stairs 
and into the dining-room. 


Sue was sitting alone on a bench in 
Washington Square. She saw Henry Bates 
approaching, and rose hurriedly to meet him. 

‘Tt’s all over,” said he cheerfully. 

“But, Henry—tell me—what on earth 

“No particular damage, beyond what 
court-plaster and Peter’s tailor can fix up.” 

“But—but—how is it over so soon? 
What are they doing?”’ 

‘When I left, Zanin was entertaining 
that attorney chap.” 

‘And Peter?” 

‘Down on his hands and knees trying to 
find the contract.” 

“Ts he—will he— 

“Sign it? Yes. Look here, Sue: Has 
it occurred to you that we—you and I— 
haven't had a morsel to eat yet?” 

She started in genuine surprise, looked 
up at him with an intent expression that 
he could not, at the moment, fathom, then 
suddenly threw back her head. 

“Henry,” she said, a ring in her voice, 
“I—I’m not engaged any more—not to 
anybody! I want—” she gave a slow little 
laugh—*‘ some oysters.” 

At Jim’s!”’ he cried. 

He slipped his arm through hers.  Free- 
hearted as the birds -hat slumbered in the 
trees overhead, they strolled over to the 
congenial oyster-bar. 

So passed the Nature Film-Producing 
Co., Inc., Jacob Zanin, president, and ‘with 
it a certain romantic episode in the young 
womanhood of Sue Wilde. 


He Who Hesitated, the next episode of The Trufflers, will appear in the May issue. 


This Month’s Cover-Picture, 


painted by Harrison Fisher, is entitled Muriel. 


For those who wish the picture without any lettering or advertising matter, we have issued a special 
edition on pebbled paper, size 14x 11 inches, which we will send, post-paid, to any address in the United 


States on receipt of 15 cents 


ro cents additional for foreign countries). 
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is the title of the new 16x12 Fisher Picture which we publish this month. 


It is easily one of the most 


charming pictures in the new series and will undoubtedly be in great demand. Only a small edition of these 
large-size pictures has been published. Price, 25 cents post-paid (35 cents for foreign countries). Address, 


Room 118, Cosmopolitan Print Department 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 
















here they have the chance of a lifetime. 


OLLER, Jim; can’t you?” yelled 
Blackie Daw, as they shot 
down the big dip of the roller- 
coaster. ‘‘Whoo-eee! Whoo- 

eeeeve! Yip! Lay off of me, you big fat!” 

And Blackie gasped for breath as the 

throw of the curve pushed the entire weight 

of J. Rufus Wallingford against him. 

J. Rufus chuckled, and, as they slowed 
down into the home-stretch, he reached in 
his pocket to get change for another ride. 

“Not!” declared Blackie emphatically, as 
he clambered out of the car. “I'd as lief 
jump in a cistern and have a ton of pork 


thrown on me. Come on, Jimmy; the 
night is young and gay. Let’s sing!” And, 


locking arms, the friends started down 
through Surf Avenue, in sympathy with 
every one of the blazing lights of Coney, 
and warbling, ‘“‘ When the springtime comes, 
gentle Annie.” 

‘Blow your horn,you! suddenly shouted 
Wallingford, his face going white as he 
jerked Blackie out of the road of a maroon 
limousine striped with lavender. 

Blackie grinned cheerfully after the 
departing limousine, in which sat a large, 
dark-browed man with a gray streak in one 
of his drooping mustache:. 

“All here!” he reported, looking himself 


over. “And the night is young, J. Rufus. 
Let’s see. Do you know another Annie 
song? We've had ‘Annie Laurie’ and 


‘Annie Rooney.’ Why, there’s Annie, the 
Bearded Giantess! 
Annie, Jim. 


We'll have to call on 
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This is my ‘Annie’ night.” * 
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“Your past, present, and future—ten 
cents!”” bawled a hoarse voice at Walling- 
ford’s shoulder; and the effervescent Blackie 
wheeled at once, his fancy caught by this 
new possibility. Pamphlets, that was all, 
little horoscope-books, but the booth in 
which they were sold was unusual. It was 
hung with Persian rugs, with nooks and 
tinted lights, and a curtained archway, 
which hinted of mysterious things beyond. 
Behind the counter stood a dark-eyed girl 
with a sori of red turban on her head, 
and a hearty smile for all comers. 

“Which’ll you have, Jim, your past, 
present, or future?’’ inquired Blackie, as 
he pushed past the barker and confronted 
the girl. 

“Future,” returned Wallingford 
promptly. ‘No man has any use for his 
past—eh, sister?” 

“What month?” asked the girl, reaching 
up toward the books. 

“We'll have a dozen assorted,” answered 
Blackie. ‘We change our birthdays now 
and then to avoid monotony.” 

The girl smiled in a perfunctory sort of 
fashion, as she had done at Wallingford’s 
remark; and J. Rufus noticed that she was 
watching them from under her lashes. 

“Tt’s a pity this is all you can get on the 
Island,” she observed, apropos of nothing 
at all, as she handed over the pamphlets for 
the full year, twelve in number. She 
glanced back over her shoulder. A pair of 
keen eyes had appeared at the portiére just 
tehind her. “The professor was the best 
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crystal-gazer living till the authorities 
closed him down. Did you ever have your 
crystal read?” 

“T didn’t know I had a crystal,” started 
Blackie plaintively. “If I have, I want it 
read.”’ 

“Nothing doing.” The girl shook her head 
decisively. *‘*Fortune-telling’s put out of 
business now.” She took Wallingford’s 
bill and made change, a shrewd glance at 
both prosperous-looking men as she did so. 
Another glance back over her shoulder. 
“What's your birth-month, lady? August? 
Ten cents, please.” And she got rid of a 
ten-cent women in double-quick time. 
“The professor still comes down to the 
place,’ she went on, her eyes glancing now 
at J. Rufus’s two-thousand-dollar diamond. 
“Of course he don’t read any more, but he 
likes to talk about it with intelligent 
parties.” 

“That’s a fresh one!” Wallingford 
smiled with amusement over this new 
phase of the never-ending conflict between 
wits and the law. ‘Id like to call on the 
professor.” 

“Just step right back,” said the girl, her 
restless glance following the retreating 
Blackie, who was already passing through 
the portiéres. ‘“No readings, though— 
understand?” 

“T’m hep,” chuckled Wallingford, and 
followed into the dimly lighted room, where 
a huge person was slipping into a dark-red 
smoking-jacket and perching a fez on his 
head. 

‘Just c2me in to call,” explained Blackie 
gaily, sitting in front of a table on which 
was a large glass ball. ‘‘ Pleasant weather, 
isn’t it?” 

Very,” responded the professor, study- 
ing his visitors with the care of an anatomist. 
He sat on the other side of the table and 
drew the ball slightly toward him. “ Crys- 
tal-gazing is scientific, gentlemen. I don’t 
do any more of it, but I like to talk about 
it; and I don’t take any money from my 
visitors.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Wallingford, his 
eves half closing and his shoulders heaving. 
‘Of course, if a caller slips a couple of bucks 
to the girl as he goes out, she hands him a 
winning smile.” 

“To be sure,” the professor answered 
nonchalantly, for he was absorbed in watch- 
ing Blackie Daw. That lean and lank gen- 
tleman was staring with all his might into 


the mystic shadows of the glass ball, and his 
pointed black mustaches were sticking 
straight up. 

‘Oh, see the little birds!”” murmured Mr. 
Daw, in an awestricken voice. ‘‘How they 
flit! They carry me back to the days of my 
innocent childhood. There is the well, and 
the old oaken bucket, and the orchard, and 
the crab-apple tree.” 

The professor exchanged a look with big 
J. Rufus, but met no smile and no twinkle 
in that round pink countenance. J. Rufus 
had suddenly grown grave and sober and 
thoughtful. 

‘“Joshers always start in kidding the 
ball,” reproved the professor, with a trace 
of severity, and he eyed Blackie with 
knotted brows as that ‘‘josher”’ continued 
to stare, with a rapt expression, into the 
crystal. ‘But if you'll bend your mind to 
it, you'll find out something. Don’t josh, 
friend; give the crystal a chance. Gaze into 
itdeep. Stop thinking. Just gaze. By and 
by, I'll see in the ball the pictures of your 
mind.” 

The rapt expression left Blackie’s face. 
He scowled, and gazed deep. If there was 
anything in this crystal-game, he was will- 
ing to give it a chance. His curiosity had 
overcome his spirit of levity. 

Silence fell on the little room, lit with its 
one dim, shaded lamp. Blackie stared at 
the vague, wavering shadows in the ball. 
The professor stared at Blackie. Walling- 
ford stared at the professor. Where had he 
seen that face before? Odd ring on the 
professor’s hand—expensive. Pear-shaped 
white sapphire dangling from the pro- 
fessor’s watch-charm. 

“That’s right, friend; gaze deep—gaze 
deep.”” The low, hushed tones of the profes- 
sor. He bent slightly forward. ‘* The images 
of your mind begin to take shape. Your 
spirit, almost freed, floats here and there, 
now into your past, now into your present, 
now into your future. Images of the unseen 
world mingle with those of your own mind.” 

He bent further forward, so that a ray of 
light, reflected from the glass ball, illumined 
his face; and the always studious Walling- 
ford suddenly remembered where he had 
seen that dark-browed fellow with the gray 
streak in his mustaches. In the rich maroon 
limousine, with its liveried chauffeur and 
footman! 

“Over you watch shadowy creatures of 
the unseen,” went on the professor impres- 
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sively, casting a glance at Wallingford out of 
the tail of his eye and meeting only respect- 
ful attention. Back again to Blackie, 
watching every flicker of expression. 

“One bright spirit in particular makes 
your well-being her most precious care. 
One bright spirit in particular. She is vague 
yet to my eyes—but gaze deep, friend; 
gaze deep. Who is this bright spirit? Con- 
centrate, friend; gaze deep, and we shall 
see her. Who is this bright spirit?” 

A heavy heel came down on Blackie’s 
slenderest toe with an imperative thump; 
and the snicker which had been rising sud- 
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His broad shoulders heaved as he sat at the 


little table and lit a fat black cigar 





denly died as the tears sprang into Blackie’s 
eyes. 

‘**Annie!”’ he gulped. 

“Annie!” The professor repeated it 
solemnly and with carefully concealed grat- 
ification. Some gazer, was the professor! 
He had made thousands of joshers turn 
mushy and do their own fortune-telling. 
A josher? Hunh! A josher was the easiest 
mark of all! Annie, eh? That was a good 
lead. ‘Annie! How she loves you!” 

“Dear little sister Annie!” gulped 
Blackie. ‘‘Dear little blue-eyed, golden- 
haired Annie!” 

‘‘Ah, she is smiling!’’ said the professor, 
in softly delighted tones. ‘How plainly she 
appears in the crystal ball. She has a mes- 
sage for you. See? Her slender white hand 
is pointing, pointing toward the west. 

You are to have a great good fortune, 

my friend, and it is to come out of 

the west. What is that yellow glint 

over there where she is pointing? Gold, 

my friend! It is to be yours—endless 
gold. How Annie smiles, and beckons 

to you! What is this shadow over 

here? It is a man, a short, spare 
man with gray hair. I see letters 
over his head. O—N—T—ah, I 
see! Ontowana! See how the gold 
piles up at his feet! My friend, per- 
haps you can fathom this mystery. 
If you can, it means fortunes. 

I have never seen a plainer 
vision in the crystal ball.” 

“Ontowana,” mur- 
mured Blackie, and 
raised his head with 
asigh. ‘Why, that 
must be the name 
of a gold mine!” 

And he avoided 
looking at Jim 
Wallingford for 
fear that they 
should ex- 
change grins. 
Same old raw 
gag—not even 
a new twist in it! 

‘*Wonderful!’’ 
Wallingford gazed 
fixedly at the profes- 
sor, then turned. to 
the lucky protégé of 
Annie. “Say, Mr. 
Daw, if you find in 
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the telephone-book that there is a gold 
mine by the name of Ontowana, and the 
stock is handled by a short man with gray 
hair, you want to buy some.” 


II 


“WELL, split!”’ exclaimed big J. Rufus 
Wallingford, walking into the parlor of 
Professor Luxo, and standing with his hands 
in his pockets and his broad white waistcoat 
exposed to its full width. 

“T don’t understand you,” replied the 
professor, with a sidelong turn of his eyes. 
He had a wide jaw, and his lips developed 
a sudden knack of squaring. 

“Come through!” insisted Wallingford 
genially. “‘ This hick, Daw, wasmy come-on, 
and you know it. He fell for two hundred 
dollars’ worth of your Ontowana stock this 
morning, and I’m the original cut-in kid. 
I want my fifty-fifty.”’ 

The professor studied Wallingford with 
the cold, clammy eye of a disinterested 
spectator. 

“T don’t understand you,” he repeated. 
‘Just two short blocks down there is the 
ocean. You can go take a jump-in for 
yourself.” 

“Tut, pal.”” J. Rufus half closed his eyes 
to chuckle, and his broad shoulders heaved 
as he sat at the little table and lit a fat 
black cigar. He offered one to the pro- 
fessor. ‘Tut, pal, or you don’t get a slice of 
the big melon. My skinny fall-guy has a 
hundred thousand bucks, and he’s ripe for 
a frame.”’ 

The professor slowly picked the fat black 
cigar from the table. 

“T don’t understand you,”’ he observed, 
accepting a light from his caller’s match. 

“If so, good-by.” Mr. Wallingford, 
however, made no move to go. He settled 
his arms comfortably on the table, and 
pushed aside the crystal ball. ‘ Professor, 
I got this guy’s record, one night, when he 
was pickled, forward, backward, and criss- 
cross—sister Annie, mole on the rib, and 
all—but he was plumb cold in the pocket 
till ‘this game of yours. Now I’m wise. 


This spook-dope is all he’ll rise to.” 

The professor took a contemplative puff 
while he studied his big visitor’s right eye- 
lash. 

“T suppose you want to consult the 
crystal as to how your friend could best 
invest this hundred thousand?”’ 





“Cut the bunk!” And Wallingford’s 
voice was suddenly harsh. “Either we toss 
the cards on the table and frame this lollop 
for his roll or I go out and hunt a live one. 
First, I want my fifty-fifty out of that 
two hundred.”’ 

The professor gazed into the crystal for a 
long, long moment; then he smiled pleas- 
antly and reached for the wallet in his 
hip-pocket. 

“Not fifty-fifty,’ he objected. “You 
don’t think that two hundred’s clean, do 
you? Old Jimpers has to have his bit, and 
there’s expenses to pay, and the Ontowana 
had to have a genuine staked-out claim 
before I could order my _ stock-printing 
done. But I will stand for a four-ways 
split.” 

“Four ways!” Big Jim Wallingford 
slammed his fist on the table, and his round 
face grew pink with indignation as he 
roughly shoved back the fifty dollars which 
the professor had tendered him. ‘Four 
ways! And it’s my prospect! I drag my 
hick in here by the hair of his head, drag 
him down to your frame on New Street, 
and as good as jimmy the two hundred out 
of his pecket. Fifty-fifty! Why, it’s my 
money, you cheap skin!” 

“You hold your yawp!” It was the 
professor’s turn to slam his fist on the 
table and exhibit a purple countenance. 
His jaw stuck out and his lips squared. 
“Tt’s all right for you to scream for your bit, 
but if you call me any flossy names again, 
I'll flatten your map!”’ And he held up a 
convincing fist. 

“Put away the gun,” advised Walling- 
ford, as nonchalantly as he could, and 
chuckled hastily to conceal the pasty 
pallor which had a tendency to rise in his 
face. The professor settled back with a 
smile of triumph on his lips. He had 
Wallingford’s number. “I swallow the 
words ‘cheap skin,’” J. Rufus went. on 
genially. “Anyhow, this two hundred’s a 
mere bag 0’ shells.”’ 

“Why, was that all he’d fall for?” A 
puzzled frown sat on the professor’s brow. 
“T expected old Jimpers to get a thousand.” 

“Why waste it?” J. Rufus was comfort- 
able again. “A thousand’s the limit of 
Jimper’s imagination, and it’s about the 
limit of Ontowana. Anyway, I wouldn't 
let my boob cough more than two hundred 
until I knew where I got on.” 

Professor Luxo nodded appreciatively. 








Blackie stared at the vague, wavering shadows in the ball. The professor stared at Blackie. 
Wallingford stared at the professor. Where had he seen that face before ? 
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He thoughtfully extracted from his wallet 
a fifty-dollar bill and dropped it on the 
five tens which Wallingford had pushed 
back. 

“Ts that hundred thousand in cash?” 
he asked. 


III 


WitH uprolled eyeballs, the well-blond- 
ined fat friend and confidant of the spirits 
in the unseen world held Blackie Daw’s 
lean hands beneath her palms and breathed 
in soulful silence. From the ceiling hung a 
dried alligator; a stuffed black cat arched its 
back in the dimmest corner of the closely 
curtained room; weird green light spread 
from beneath the lamp-shade; around the 
full neck of the renowned trance medium 
there rested a circlet of rattlesnake rattlers. 

“Yes, Asphodel; I hear you,’ finally 
murmured the far-away voice of the 
renowned trance medium. “Yes, shining 
angel; there is a dark spirit in this room.”’ 
And the fat woman shuddered. “Yes, 
Asphodel; I am listening. A dark past 
and a gloomy present and a bitter future— 
oh, a bitter, bitter future!” 

The guilty wretch who sat before the 
renowned trance medium hung his head as 
she jerked her palms away from his hands, 
and he tugged nervously at his black mus- 
taches until they pointed straight down. 
The two large men behind the screen looked 
at each other and nodded; then they 
strained forward to catch the low tones of 
the renowned trance medium. 

‘Nearer, Asphodel; nearer! Spread your 
silver wings around me, for there is the 
gloom of a guilty conscience here. Yes, 
Asphodel; he shall know no peace. A 
defaulter? He stole from the bank which 
trusted him. Oh’—the fat lady shoved 
back from the table, to be further away 
from the contaminating presence of the 
defaulter—‘“‘a hundred thousand dollars! 
What bank was that? I cannot hear you, 
Asphodel.” 

The two large men behind the screen 
jostled each other to look through the 
crack at the face of the defaulter. The man 
with the round pink countenance gave way 
to the one with the streak of gray in his 
mustaches. The guilty wretch in the chair 
covered his eyes with his long, lean hands. 

“Oh, yes—Haliday! That was the word 
I could not get, Asphodel. The Haliday 
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National Bank. But, Asphodel, who is the 
gray-haired woman whom I see weeping 
behind this erring mortal? His mother? 
No; the mother of another! Show me that 
other, Asphodel.”’ 

The man with the gray streak in his 
mustaches let the sole of one foot slip from 
the toe of the other shoe; but the guilty 
wretch in the chair paid no attention to the 
slight noise. He cowered, visibly cowered; 
and the man with the gray streak in his 
mustaches turned to the other with a nod of 
satisfaction. They certainly were getting 
the goods on Horace G. Daw! 

“Thank you, Asphodel. I see him now, 
pale and ill, and in prison stripes, sitting on 
a cot in his gloomy cell, his head bowed in 
shame. Innocent, Asphodel; innocent! 
He is in prison for the theft which this erring 
mortal committed! Oh, dear Asphodel, 
what sin and suffering there is in the world! 
What torture must come to a guilty soul 
like this! See, another gray-haired woman 
hovers over this miserable defaulter! She, 
too, is weeping—his dear mother, unhappy 
in the spirit-world because her son has gone 
astray. And who is this radiant being, 
Asphodel—this beautiful, golden-haired 
child with the blue eyes and the smile 
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“ Annie!” sobbed the guilty wretch in the 
chair, giving way to a paroxysm of grief. 
“Oh, Annie—Annie!”’ 

“Poor soul!’’ sympathetically murmured 
the far-away voice of the renowned trance 
medium. ‘Yes, Asphodel; we pity him, 
but Annie pities more! She drops a tear 
like a gleaming diamond over the head of her 
erring brother. See, Asphodel, she has a 
message! Oh, get it, Asphodel!”’ 

An extra hard sob shook the form of the 
man who had stolen a hundred thousand 
dollars from the Haliday National Bank; 
and the man with the gray streak in his 
mustaches clapped the pink-faced man 
ecstatically but noiselessly on the shoulder. 
They certainly were getting the goods on 
Horace G. Daw! And it was a joy that the 
personal history of Mr. Daw, as partly fer- 
reted out and partly suspected by Mr. 
Wallingford, was proving correct to the 
most minute detail! 

“Ves, Asphodel; I hear you.” The voice 
of the renowned trance medium was soft- 
ened to great gentleness now. “This poor, 
misled mortal cannot make restitution of 
that hundred thousand dollars because he 
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“Yes, Asphodel; I hear you, finally murmured the far-away voice of the renowned 
trance medium. “ Yes, shining angel; there is a dark spirit in this room™ 


has spent twenty-five thousand of it. But 
he can invest the seventy-five thousand so 
that he can double his money, and make 
restitution and find peace for his soul and 
have fifty thousand left. How, Asphodel— 
oh, how? See! Beautiful little angel 
Annie knows! She will tell us how. Bring 
her closer, Asphodel. I cannot hear her 
sweet, childish voice. Ah, darling Annie! 
He shall go to that nice man at Coney 
Island who found you, Annie, in the crystal 
for your erring brother—no, no, Annie; 
do not cry!—your dear brother Hokey, and 
shall give his seventy-five thousand dollars 
to that man, who will invest it. The man 
does not know yet how he will invest it, but 
within a few days you will show him in the 
crystal, Annie, what he must do with the 
money. Wait, Annie! Asphodel, have her 
wait! She must tell me more! Asphodel, 
you are fading away, too! Do not leave me 
alone! It is so cold here—cold and gloomy!”’ 

Suddenly the renowned trance medium 
shuddered, and her head bent forward on 
her crossed arms and she breathed heavily; 


while the guilty wretch in the chair sat and 
shivered, his teeth chattering. 

“Annie!” he gulped. “Annie! Annie!” 

“Did you speak?” The fat lady raised 
her head, resting her yellow eyes curiously 
on the sitter, and her voice now was ful} 
and round. 

“Annie!”’ gulped the guilty wretch. 

“Annie?” The fat lady was mildly inter- 
ested. “Did I secure a friend for you?” 

“Annie!”’ explained Mr. Daw brokenly. 
“My dear little sister Annie!” 

“T’m glad of that,” said the medium, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘Sometimes I get a 
good connection and sometimes I don’t. 
But, of course, I never remember what 
passes when I’m in a trance.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” The defaulter seemed 
relieved by that information, but he was 
still sorrowful, very sorrowful indeed. “I 
shall never forget you for this. I have been 
shown what to do with my money.” And 
he gulped. “‘Shown by my dear little sister 
Annie””—a sob—‘ now in the spirit-world!”’ 
He mopped the tears from his face and 
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looked at his watch. ‘I must go!’’ And he 
gratefully wrung the hand of the renowned 
trance medium. ‘“Annie!’’ And, with an- 
other great sob shaking his form, he was gone. 

“Hooked!” exulted the professor, coming 
out from behind the screen, followed by his 
partner, Wallingford. 

“Straight through the gills!” exulted 
Wallingford. ‘Had him doped right; didn’t 
I, Professor?”’ 

“Leave it to me. I’m glad he’s gone,” 
considered the renowned trance medium, 
rubbing her hand over her brow. “There’s 
something fishy about that guy. Sure he 
ain’t a shoo-fly?”’ 

“Oh,-throw a trance, Mag!” growled the 
professor. “You got a streak of yellow as 
big as a bunch of bananas.” 

“All right, Pete Smith!”” And the re- 
nowned trance medium again smoothed the 
frown from her brow. “I’m psychic, I am, 
even if I do have to toss it full of bunk to 
get anything out of it. But if you snag out 
this gee’s seventy-five thousand——” 

‘*Where’s that sunset limousine, Profess,”’ 
interrupted Wallingford, with a chuckle. 
“We've got to beat that conscience-fund 
to the Island.” 





IV 


“WELL, Mag, who wins?” demanded 
Professor Luxo triumphantly, appearing 
in the parlors of the renowned trance 
medium and removing from his pocket a 
thick wallet. ‘What you packing up for?” 

“I’m psychic,” responded Mag briefly, 
and continued to wrap the alligator in a 
rug. ‘‘I got some spirit-sense that gives me 
a hint of trouble days ahead. You don’t 
mean to tell’ me that skinny, black-mus- 
tached gee fell, do you?”’ 

“Got his check.” 

“Hunh!” Mag began packing the stuffed 
cat into a big waste-basket. ‘‘Check—eh? 
On a sand-bank?” 

“United Trust.’’ The professor sat on a 
corner of the table and toyed with the 
heavy wallet. ‘And I took the check to 
the bank and got the money.” 

The woman’s brow cleared. 

“Well, you can’t get around money,” she 
admitted; “it’s the honestest thing there 
is. Where’s my bit?” 

“Here you are!” He handed the re- 
nowned medium a fistful of bills. “Five 
thousand fresh fram the Treasury. Walling- 
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ford’s got his thirty-five thousand, and has 
gone out of town to round up another come- 
on. He’s the best con artist I ever met. He 
makes a specialty of crooks, he says. It’s 
such easy graft. I don’t see why you’re 
going to move.” 

“So I won’t be here.”” And Mag dragged 
down a pair of portiéres. “I’m psychic, 
Pete Smith.” 

“Bunk!” laughed Pete Smith, and went 
away. 

Two days later, the guilty wretch, Daw, 
walked into the crystal-gazer’s back room 
at Coney Island. Exactly like old times 
for the professor. He saw at a glance that 
the inevitable moment of the “holler” had 
arrived, and he rose to meet it. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” said Mr. Daw, 
a frown between his black brows. ‘I want 
back my seventy-five thousand dollars.” 

“No, you don’t, Mr. Daw,” soothed the 
professor, a trace of a smile on his lips; 
“you just leave that money where it is.” 

“T want my seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars!” yelled Mr. Daw, suddenly letting 
out his voice to its fullest capacity. “I want 
it now, you cheap skin!” 

‘““What’s that?” An instantaneous change 
had come over the professor’s face; his 
jaw had thrust forward; his face had 
purpled, and his lips were squared in an ugly 
snarl. ‘‘ You'll take that back, or I'll knock 
off your block!” 

“Try it, you cheap skin!” Blackie tensed 
himself from head to foot and shoved his 
lean face close up to the professor’s. “If 
I ever hit you, they'll have to dig my arm 
out, you cheap skin! I said, ‘You cheap 
skin!’” 

For an apparently endless time, while 
the white-faced girl was standing at the 
portiéres, the two men never moved. Mr. 
Daw’s beady black eyes bored into the 
professor’s dark ones until, as always 
happens in such cases, the one who was 
doing the bluffing quit. The visitor had the 
professor’s number! 

“T want my money,” observed Mr. Daw, 
with remarkable quietness. “And I want 
it quick!” : 

The professor, in spite of his having 
decided not to knock off Mr. Daw’s block, 
stood his ground. 

“T’ll tell you about that money,’ he 
easily replied. “It stays right where it is, 
and if you make any more noise, I'll turn 
you up to the Haliday National Bank.” 
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“Turn me up to what?” 

“The Haliday National Bank. Don’t 
bluff me, you crook! You know you're a 
defaulter to the tune of a hundred thousand, 
and I have witnesses to your confession!” 

“To my—” Blackie stopped in wide- 
eyed wonder. “‘Why, I’ve never been 
inside the Haliday Nationa!! I’d have to be 
identified if I went there. Call them up, 
and find out. Say, what do you mean by a 
confession?” 

‘““At the trance medium’s.”’ The profes- 
sor’s voice was still strong, but his faith was 
growing weak. ‘Wallingford and I were 
behind the screen when you let the medium 
accuse you of sending another man to jail 
for your theft from the Haliday National!”’ 

Blackie Daw was stricken almost speech- 
less. 

“Why, she didn’t mean me with all that 
jabber, did she?”’ 

“You know she did!” The professor 
picked up fresh courage. “It was exactly 
what you told Wallingford one night when 
you were pickled.”’ 

“Say, that’s rich!”’ Blackie threw back 
his head and laughed loud and _ long. 
“Why, Professor, when I’m pickled I’m a 
twelve-cylinder liar. Anyhow, you can call 
up the Haliday National; that’ll settle it.”’ 

“Look here!’ Mr. Peter Smith was 
becoming exasperated. “If you didn’t pay 
any attention toall the medium told you, why 
did you come galloping down here to hand 
me your seventy-five thousand dollars?”’ 

“Annie!” gulped Mr. Daw, the tears 
springing into his eyes; whereat the 
professor swore under his breath. ‘“That’s 
the only part I got. I always go to a 
medium and consult Annie before I make an 
investment.” He paused and wiped his 
eyes. All at once he looked up with a savage 
scowl. ‘I see it!” he exclaimed. ‘You and 
this other crook and the medium tried to 
steal my money, thinking I’d have to keep 
still or go to jail! Where’s Wallingford?” 

“T don’t know,” growled Pete Smith, 
intensely troubled in his mind. 

“T’ll find him!” blazed Mr. Daw, now 
thoroughly angry. “And when I do, you'll 
be the Patsy for the striped clothes! I'll 
have a fine criminal case against you in- 
stead of just a civil suit. Here!” 

He thrust into the hand of the professor 
a neatly folded paper, at which the crystal- 
gazer, his mind wandering, stared in stupe- 
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faction. If all this were true, the man 
Wallingford had left town with thirty-five 
thousand—and would he ever come back? 
If he did, what could be done in case Wal- 
lingford chose to keep the money? The 
professor would have to tell his own story 
in court, which heaven forbid! And Mag! 
She had five thousand, from which she 
couldn’t be separated by the aid of blasting- 
powder. The professor looked at the paper 
again in stupefaction. 

“Summons,” explained Blackie blithely. 
“Summons in the suit of Horace G. Daw 
versus Peter C. Smith, for the recovery of a 
seventy-five thousand-dollar trust-fund, as 
stated on the check now held by the afore- 
said Horace G. Daw as a receipt. And the 
estate of Peter C. Smith, down on the beau- 
tiful Shore Drive, is good for the judgment, 
Professor. Will you settle out of court or 
in? And if we have the civil suit, we have 
the criminal case!”’ 

The professor moistened his lips, looked at 
his summons, gazed into Mr. Daw’s beady 
black eyes, and considered deeply. 

“Stung!”” he grimly concluded. He 
threw off his fez and his gaudy smoking- 
jacket and put on his coat and his regular 
hat. “Your trust-fund is in the Bank. of 
Coney Island, Mr. Daw,” he said politely, 
as he led the way. 

He was a deeply puzzled man, was the 
professor, as he paid back to Mr. Daw the 
seventy-five thousand dollars which was to 
have been invested under the direction of 
the crystal ball; but he was no more puz- 
zled than was Mr. Daw when the latter 
dropped the satchel full of money at the side 
of Wallingford’s desk. 

“T’ve been figuring on this till my head 
feels like a buzzer, Jim,”’ he confessed. “I 
don’t see where anybody’s out, because this 
seventy-five thousand is our money, and 
the thirty-five thousand you got away with 
was ours. And yet we only put up seventy- 
five thousand dollars to begin with, and 
now it’s a hundred and ten thousand——” 

“Oh cheese!” chuckled Wallingford. “Let 
Professor Pete do the figuring. And here’s 
the answer he’ll get: that it’s never safe for 
a crook to own property.” J. Rufus’s 
shoulders heaved as he opened the bag and 
looked in at the money. “ Who do you sup- 
pose he thinks is the real crook?” 

Blackie gulped. 
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“Annie! 


The next Wallingford story will be The Hamlet Special. 








